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Art.  I. — IJfe  of  Thomas  Tdfurd^  Civil  Engincir^  written  htj 
himself;  containing  a  Descriptive  Narrative  of  his  Professional 
Labours:  tvitli  a  Folio  Allas  of  Copperplates.  Etlited  by 
John  Rickman,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Executors.  With  a  Prefaccy 
Supplement,  Annotations,  atid  Index',  8vo.  London:  1838. 

A  MONO  our  various  mental  exercises,  there  is  none  more  inter- 
esting  in  its  nature,  or  more  salutary  in  its  effects,  than 
that  of  tracing  the  intellectual  progress  of  a  strong  mind  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  adverse  currents  of  birth  and  fortune,  and,  by  the 
force  of  talent  and  character  alone,  attaining  an  elevated  place 
in  society.  Nor  is  this  study  less  instructive  when  those  powers, 
whose  developement  we  trace  have  found  their  highest  applica¬ 
tion,  either  in  objects  of  European  importance,  or  in  those  of  a 
more  domestic  character  and  limited  influence,  which  add  to  the 
wealth,  or  the  security,  or  the  honour  of  our  native  land. 

Contributing  as  they  do  to  our  most  immediate  aqd  pressing 
wants — appealing  to  the  eye  by  their  magnitude,  and  often  by 
their  grandeur,  and  associated,  in  many  cases,  with  the  warmer 
impulses  of  humanity  and  personal  safety — the  labours  of  the 
mechanist  and  the  engineer  acquire  a  contemporary  celebrity 
which  is  not  vouchsafed  to  the  results  of  scientifle  research,  or 
to  the  productions  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  The  gigantic 
steam-vessel,  which  expedites  and  facilitates  the  intercourse  of 
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nations — the  canal,  which  unites  two  distant  seas — the  bridge  and 
the  aqueduct,  which  span  an  impassable  valley — the  harbour  and 
the  breakwater,  which  shelter  our  vessels  of  peace  and  of  war — 
the  railway,  which  hurries  us  along  on  the  wings  of  mechanism — 
and  the  light  beacon,  which  throws  its  directing  beams  over  the 
deep — address  themselves  to  the  secular  interests  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  and  obtain  for  the  engineer  who  invented,  or  who  planned 
them,  a  high  and  a  well-merited  popular  reputation. 

In  studying  these  great  efforts  of  genius,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  wide  range  of  scientific  knowledge  which 
they  embrace,  as  well  as  with  the  extraordinary  sagacity  and 
practical  skill  which  they  display.  But  our  surprise  is  greatly 
increased  when  we  learn  tnat  the  inventors  and  engineers 
who  executed  them,  were  neither  mathematicians  nor  natural 
philosophers,  but,  generally  speaking,  individuals  of  humble 
station,  who,  by  habits  of  observation  almost  innate,  by  powers 
of  discrimination  almost  intuitive,  and  by  practical  knowledge 

f  athered  in  the  workshop  or  acquired  in  manual  labour,  gra- 
ually  rose  to  professional  celebrity,  and  secured  to  themselves 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  That  this  has  been  pre-eminently 
the  case  in  England,  requires  no  other  proof  than  to  mention 
the  names  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  Smeaton,  Brindley,  Rennie,  and 
Telford,  men  to  whom  their  country  owes  the  deepest  obligations  ; 
though,  with  one  exception,  it  has  left  these  obligations  to  be 
testified  by  the  honours  which  private  admiration  confers,  and 
by  monuments  which  individual  enthusiasm  has  reared. 

It  would  be  a  curious  enquiry,  which,  did  our  limits  permit 
us,  we  should  willingly  pursue,  to  ascertain  that  specific  bent  of 
mind,  and  that  peculiar  faculty  of  combining  the  data  of  tradi¬ 
tionary  and  acquired  knowledge,  which,  in  these  eminent  men, 
supplied  the  place  of  direct  instruction  in  the  principles  of  ma¬ 
thematics,  mechanics,  and  general  physics.  In  a  letter  address¬ 
ed  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  Mr  Watt  distinctly  stated  that 
he  never  attended  Dr  Black’s  chemical  lectures,  as  had  been 
alleged,  and  ‘  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  necessary 
*  avocations  of  his  business  from  attending  any  other  lectures  at 
‘  college and,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  has  either  stated  to  our¬ 
selves,  or  in  some  of  his  writings,  that  he  had  a  natural  inapti¬ 
tude  for  mathematical  enquiries :  yet  there  was  no  individual 
among  the  chemical  or  mechanical  philosophers  of  the  day,  whose 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  was  so  varied  and  correct,  and  who 
had  treasured  up  with  equal  care  those  irrefragable  results  which 
could  safely  be  applied  in  the  construction  of  great  works.  Mr 
Telford,  also,  had  a  singular  distaste  for  mathematical  studies, 
and  never  even  made  himself  acquainted  wdth  the  elements  of 
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geometry.  So  remarkable,  indeed,  was  this  peculiarity,  that 
when  we  had  occasion  to  recommend  to  him  a  young  friend  as  a 
neophyte  in  his  office,  and  founded  our  recommendation  on  his 
having  distinguished  himself  in  mathematics,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  he  considered  such  acquirements  as  rather  disqualify¬ 
ing  than  fitting  him  for  the  situation.  That  this  opinion,  which 
is  far  from  being  an  uncommon  one  among  engineers,  is  not 
utterly  groundless,  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the 
labours  of  some  foreign  engineers  who  were  great  mathemati¬ 
cians,  with  those  of  the  distinguished  men  above  enumerated; 
but  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be 
gravely  maintained  by  any  person  who  has  viewed  the  subject 
in  all  its  phases.  If  sound  practical  knowledge  and  habits 
of  accurate  observation  should  be  found  incompatible  with  ma¬ 
thematical  and  physical  attainments,  we  would  at  once  pro¬ 
nounce  in  favour  of  science  as  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
the  engineer ;  but  we  hold  both  to  be  essentially  requisite  in 
the  construction  of  works  in  which  the  materials  are  exposed 
to  the  disintegrations  of  chemical  and  atmospherical  agents — 
to  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies — to 
the  action  of  complicated  mechanical  forces  —  to  the  direct 
assaults  of  the  lightning  and  the  tempest,  and  to  various  con¬ 
tingent  pressures  which  require  to  be  foreseen  and  resisted. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  conceive  how  the  uninstructed  engineer  can 
bring  to  the  aid  of  his  own  practical  experience  any  other  than 
a  species  of  traditionary  knowledge,  the  applicability  of  which 
he  takes  for  granted,  and  the  correctness  of  which  he  is  not  able 
to  put  to  the  test  of  a  rigorous  examination.  The  truth  of  these 
observations  is  especially  manifested  in  the  history  of  our  Light¬ 
house  engineering,  which  consisted  of  a  succession  of  blunders, 
till  the  aid  of  mathematical  and  optical  knowledge  was  reluc¬ 
tantly  admitted  into  its  service. 

Kow,  though  we  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  beauty  and 
stability  of  most  of  the  great  works  which  adorn  England,  and 
cheerfully  proffer  our  tribute  of  admiration  to  those  who  planned 
and  constructed  them ;  yet  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  re¬ 
sist  those  destructive  agencies  of  which  time  is  daily  accumula¬ 
ting  the  effects :  and  the  mathematical  engineer  may  fairly 
enquire,  in  the  progress  of  his  art,  whether  or  not  these  structures 
could,  with  equal  efficiency,  have  been  erected  on  a  smaller  and 
lighter  model — with  a  less  expenditure  of  money,  and  with  the 
exposure  of  a  narrower  surface  to  the  corrosion  of  the  elements. 
Time  alone  can  solve  such  problems :  but  whatever  be  the  result, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  a  favourable  one,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting,  that  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  physical,  me- 
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chanical,  and  chemical  knowledge,  when  the  rapidly  increasing 
wants  of  society  have  made  new  demands  upon  genius,  an  en¬ 
gineer  who  is  not  tolerably  versant  in  mathematical  science,  and 
thoroughly  instructed  in  mechanics,  hydrodynamics,  chemistry, 
optics,  and  mineralogy,  is  not  qualified  to  superintend  those 
national  undertakings  which  are  now  altering  the  very  *  form  and 
‘  pressure’  of  social  life. 

Setting  aside  the  consideration  of  canals,  harbours,  roads,  and 
bridges,  as  the  structures  of  other  days,  we  have  now  lighthouses 
on  every  headland  and  in  every  port — gas-works  in  every  vil¬ 
lage — suspension  bridges  over  every  stream — steamers  on  every 
lake,  frith,  and  ocean — and  railways,  like  the  gossamer  paths 
of  the  spider,  stretching  their  iron  gradients  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  On  these  subjects  our  ancestors  have  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  no  traditionary  knowledge,  and  experience  has 
not  yet  revealed  her  trustworthy  results.  Experiments,  there¬ 
fore,  and  experiments  conducted  by  scientific  men,  and  combined 
with  the  precision  of  mathematical  analysis,  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  supply  these  defects ; — to  determine  the  durability  and 
cohesive  strength  of  those  solid  materials  which  must  soon  whirl 
with  new  velocities,  labour  under  new  strains,  and  perform  new 
functions  in  the  world  of  mechanism.  We  must  make  our  beams 
of  timber  invulnerable  by  plunging  them  in  the  Styx  of  mercurial 
solutions; — we  must  demand  from  iron  its  adamantine  strength  by 
the  due  combination  of  its  crystalline  elements ; — we  must  make 
one  bar  equal  to  twOf  by  giving  it  scientific  rigour ;  and,  after  ex¬ 
hausting  every  preventive  device,  we  must  provide  adequate 
bulwarks  to  resist  the  explosive  forces  of  gas  and  of  steam. 

That  these  views  are  well  founded  and  generally  entertained, 
is  evident  from  the  remarkable  fact,  that  no  fewer  than  Jour 
universities  or  colleges  have,  in  the  course  of  last  winter,  and 
apparently  without  any  knowledge  of  each  other’s  intentions, 
made  arrangements  for  organizing  courses  for  civil  engineers ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  in  all  of  tnem  these  courses  will  be  opened 
for  students  during  the  ensuing  winter.  If  we  demand  from  our 
lawyers  a  regular  course  of  study  in  matters  where  our  civil 
rights  only  are  concerned,  and  claim  from  our  medical  advisers 
and  religious  instructors  not  only  a  long  noviciate  in  their  studies, 
but  a  positive  proficiency  in  their  professional  pursuits,  shall  we 
not,  with  equal  reason,  insist  upon  a  thorough  and  profound 
knowledge  of  civil  engineering  in  cases  where  property  on  the 
largest  scale  is  at  stake,  where  millions  of  lives  are  in  peril, 
and  where  the  highest  national  interests  are  involved  ? 

Our  universities  were  all  established  in  times  when  there  were 
only  three  learned  professions ;  and  their  modes  of  instruction  were, 
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of  course,  accommodated  to  the  condition  of  an  age  but  little  ad¬ 
vanced  in  civilisation  and  knowledge.  Attempts,  indeed,  have  been 
occasionally  made  to  adapt  them  to  a  change  of  circumstances ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  have  been  feeble  and  ineffectual, 
and  have  not  been  sustained  by  adequate  endowments  on  the  part 
of  the  nation.  Institutions  resting  on  individual  or  corporate  re¬ 
sponsibility  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied  their  defects  and 
added  to  their  number ;  but,  unless  our  ancient  colleges  shall  put 
forth  their  remaining  strength,  and  by  combining  the  vigour  of 
manhood  with  the  respectability  of  age,  shall  recommend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  patronage  of  the  country,  they  will  soon  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  rear  of  younger  and  more  active  establishments.  It 
is  not  required  that  they  shall  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
equivocal  wisdom  of  inexperienced  commissioners.  Additions 
and  adaptations  springing  from  themselves,  and  fostered  by 
the  sovereign,  are  alone  necessary  to  give  to  the  educated  youth 
of  the  present  day  those  instructions  which  will  fit  them  for  the 
numerous  professions  which  have  not  been  honoured  with  the 
appellation  of  learned.  In  such  a  change  of  system  every  class 
of  the  community  is  concerned.  Thousands  preserve  their  rights 
without  the  intervention  of  law ;  millions  live  and  die  without 
medical  did ;  and  too  many,  we  fear,  wend  their  way  to  another 
world  without  the  aid  of  the  village  pastor,  or  the  blessing  of  the 
venerable  diocesan.  But  there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child, 
who  has  the  powers  of  mastication,  deglutition,  and  locomotion, 
who  is  not  interested  in  the  present  rapid  progress  of  the  useful 
arts,  in  the  increasing  auxiliaries  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  in 
those  magnificent  undertakings  which  stimulate  the  industry,  aug¬ 
ment  the  resources,  and  exalt  the  character  of  the  nation. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  present 
state  of  civil  engineering,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  g^ve  our  read¬ 
ers  some  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Mr  Telford.  The 
work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  though  entitled  a  *  Life,’ 
is  more  properly  an  account,  partly  historical  and  partly  descrip¬ 
tive,  of  the  various  practical  operations  connected  with  the  im- 
>  portant  public  works  which  he  planned  and  conducted.  These 
works  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Civil  Architecture, 
Bridge-Building,  Road-Making,  Inland  Navigation,  Drainage, 
the  Construction  of  Docks,  and  the  Improvement  of  Harbours ; 
and,  in  order  to  render  his  g^eat  experience  in  these  important 
objects  generally  useful,  he  has  illustrated  his  descriptions  with 
numerous  drawings  and  plans,  executed  on  such  a  large  scale  as 
to  furnish,  by  admeasurement,  the  exact  dimensions  of  every  part 
of  the  object.  To  Mr  Telford’s  narrative  is  subjoined  a  short 
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supplement  by  Mr  Rickman ;  containing  some  interesting  biogra¬ 
phical  details,  and  an  estimate,  by  no  means  exaggerated,  of  the 
moral  and  social  character  of  his  friend.  This  is  followed  by  a 
long  appendix  of  valuable  documents,  illustrative  of  the  historical 
and  descriptive  details  contained  in  the  body  of  the  volume.  The 
whole  work  has  been  edited  by  Mr  Rickman  in  a  way  most  cre¬ 
ditable  to  himself,  and  highly  honourable  to  the  memory  of  Mr 
Telford. 

In  perusing  the  narrative  which  this  celebrated  engineer  has 
given  of  his  own  labours,  every  page  gives  us  reason  to  regret  that 
it  possesses  in  so  slight  a  degree  the  character  of  an  autobiogra¬ 
phy.  Mr  Telford’s  great  modesty  has  prevented  him  from  speak¬ 
ing  of  himself  as  he  ought,  and  recording  those  personal  incidents 
and  adventures  whose  lights  and  shadows  would  have  so  agree¬ 
ably  diversified  the  otherwise  technical  outline  of  his  useful  and 
lengthened  career.  His  acquaintance  with  persons  the  most 
exalted  in  rank  and  ofiicial  station,  gave  him  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  conduct  of  public  men  in  matters  where  party  in¬ 
fluence  could  not  greatly  sway  them  ;  while  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  the  independence  of  his  political  opinions,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  execute  many  delineations  of  character  with  a 
discrimination  and  impartiality  which  we  cannot  expecffrom  the 
ordinary  moralist.  We  could  have  wished,  too,  to  learn  a  little 
more  of  the  private  history  of  many  of  those  great  undertakings 
which  our  author  conducted  ;  to  have  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the 
machinery  by  which  they  were  thwarted  or  put  in  operation  ;  and 
to  have  admired  the  tact,  which  we  know  he  eminently  possessed, 
of  reconciling  conflicting  interests,  and  removing  those  selfish  ob¬ 
structions  which  often  stand  in  the  way  of  the  greatest  enterprises. 
In  the  absence,  however,  of  such  personal  details,  which  we  still 
hope  may  be  collected  from  his  correspondence,  we  shall  endea¬ 
vour,  from  our  own  sources  of  information,  to  supply  some  of  the 
more  palpable  deficiencies  which  occur  in  the  general  narrative. 

Thomas  Telford  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Westerkirk,  in  the 
district  of  Eskdale,  and  county  of  Dumfries,  on  the  9th  of 
August  1757.  His  father,  who  was  a  shepherd,  died  when  his 
child  was  only  a  few  months  old,  and  the  charge  of  his  education 
was  thus  devolved  upon  his  mother,  who  watched  over  his  infancy 
with  parental  tenderness.  He  attended  the  parish  school  of  Wes¬ 
terkirk  along  with  Sir  John  and  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm ;  assisting 
his  uncle  as  a  shepherd’s  boy  in  the  summer  season,  and  spend¬ 
ing  his  winter  evenings  in  the  perusal  of  a  few  books  supplied 
from  the  scanty  shelves  of  his  village  friends.  His  mother  lived 
till  1794,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  elevation  of  her  son  to  wealth  and 
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station  ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  especially  recorded,  that  he  framed 
all  his  letters  to  her  in  printed  characters,  in  order  that  she  might 
read  them  without  the  assistance' of  friends. 

Mr  Telford’s  early  life  was  spent  as  a  mason  ;  and  he  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  his  profession  in  working  at  the  numer¬ 
ous  small  bridges  which  span  the  mountain  streams  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  at  the  farm-houses  and  parish-churches  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Regarding  himself  as  master  of  his  art,  such  as  it 
was  practised  in  his  native  county,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh  in 
1780,  where  the  splendid  improvements  which  had  commenced 
in  that  city  opened  up  to  him  a  new  and  extensive  field  for  obser¬ 
vation.  In  our  northern  metropolis,  ‘  where  architecture  was 
‘  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  magnificence  as  well  as  of  uti- 
‘  lity,’  he  found  practical  illustrations  of  various  styles  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  from  the  rude  features  of  the  ancient  Pictish  castle, 
to  the  attempts  at  Roman  architecture  in  Heriot’s  Hospital  and 
Holyrood-House.  His  practical  acquaintance  with  architectural 
drawing  enabled  him  to  carry  home  the  results  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  returning  to  Eskdale  he  visited  the  justly  celebrated 
abbey  of  Melrose,  which,  though,  as  he  remarks,  it  ‘  will  not 
*  bear  a  comparison  with  the  first  class  of  magnificent  English 
‘  cathedrals,  yet  in  regard  to  elegance  of  design  or  perfection 
‘  of  workmanship,  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  most  perfect  era 
‘  of  Gothic  architecture.’  After  remaining  another  year  in  his 
native  county,  he  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  his 
introduction  to  a  new  sphere  of  professional  occupation : — 

‘  In  the  year  1782,  after  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  my  profes¬ 
sion,  I  considered  that  my  native  country  afforded  few  opportunities  of 
exercising  it  to  any  extent,  and  therefore  judged  it  advisable  (like  many 
of  my  countrymen)  to  proceed  southward,  where  industry  might  find 
more  employment,  and  be  better  rewarded. 

‘  With  these  views,  I  made  my  way  direct  to  London,  as  the  great 
mart  for  talents  and  ingenuity ;  and  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  employed 
at  the  quadrangle  of  Somerset  Place  buildings,  where  I  acquired  much 
practical  information,  both  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  branches  of 
architecture ;  and  in  the  course  of  my  two  years’  residence  in  London, 

1  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  numerous  public  buildings  of  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  became  known  to  Sir  W.  Chambers 
and  Mr  Robert  Adam,  the  two  most  distinguished  architects  of  that  day ; 
the  former  haughty  and  reserved,  the  latter  affable  and  communicative ; 
and  a  similar  distinction  of  character  pervaded  their  works,  Sir  William's 
being  stiff  and  formal,  those  of  Mr  Adam  playful  and  gay  ;  and  although 
from  neither  did  I  derive  any  direct  advantage,  yet  so  powerful  is  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  latter  left  the  most  favourable  impression,  while  the  inter¬ 
views  with  both  convinced  me  that  my  safest  plan  was  to  endeavour  to 
advance,  if  by  slower  degrees,  yet  by  independent  conduct. 

<  The  next  step  in  my  professional  career  was  the  superintendence  of 
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a  house  ordered  to  be  built  in  Portsmouth  dockyard,  for  the  resident  com¬ 
missioner  ;  it  was  of  considerable  magnitude  (as  in  contemplation  of  fu¬ 
ture  visits  of  the  King),  and  involved  some  degree  of  responsibility. 
This  house  was  designed  by  Samuel  Wyat,  one  of  u  numerous  family  of 
architects;  he  also  built  it  l)y  contract,  and  my  superintendence  afforded 
me  experience  in  house-building  of  a  higher  class  and  on  a  greater  scale 
than  previously  had  been  intrusted  to  me. 

‘  During  the  three  years  that  1  attended  the  building  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  house,  and  of  a  new  chapel  for  the  dockyard,  I  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  observing  the  various  operations  necessary  in  the  foundations  and 
construction  of  graving  docks,  wharf-walls,  and  similar  works,  which 
afterwards  became  my  chief  occupation.’ — P.  19. 

In  1787j  when  these  works  were  completed,  the  late  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Pulteney,  then  member  for  Shrewsbury,  and  a  Mr  Johnstone 
of  the  family  of  Westerhall,  in  Mr  Telford’s  native  parish,  invited 
him  into  Shropshire,  to  superintend  some  alterations  in  the  Castle 
of  Shrewsbury,  which  he  wished  to  fit  up  as  a  temporary  resi¬ 
dence.  Our  author  gladly  embraced  this  proposal,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  in,  the  castle  under  the  patronage  of  its  wealthy  but 
penurious  owner.  Whilst  the  repairs  were  in  progress,  a  new 
gaol  was  ordered  to  be  built  by  the  county  magistrates,  on  a 
plan  furnished  by  a  Shrewsbury  builder,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr  Telford.  Previous  to  its  com¬ 
mencement,  however,  the  benevolent  Mr  Howard,  who  had  fur¬ 
nished  plans  for  the  county  gaols  of  Gloucester  and  Oxford,  came 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  pointed  out  to  ^Ir  Telford  various  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  plans  which  had  been  adopted  ;  and  when  these 
were  mentioned  to  the  magistrates,  he  was  empowered  to  make 
the  tequisite  alterations,  and  the  building  thus  improved  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1793. 

During  the  first  year  of  our  author’s  residence  in  Shrewsbury, 
an  architectural  accident  occurred  which  deserves  to  be  generally 
known.  In  1788,  one  of  the  four  pillars  which  support  the  tower 
of  the  church  of  St  Chad,  was  observed  to  crack  in  various  places. 
This  event  occasioned  general  uneasiness,  and  Mr  Telford  was 
sent  by  his  patron  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  fabric.  In  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  vestry  when  assembled  in  the  church,  he  stated,  that 
the  pillar  of  the  tower  had  actually  sunk  so  as  to  endanger  the 
whole  fabric,  in  consequence  of  graves  having  been  dug  in  the 
loose  soil  close  to  its  shallow  foundations  ;  that  the  church  would 
speedily  fall  unless  thoroughly  repaired  ;  and  that  with  this  view 
the  bells  should  be  instantly  removed,  the  tower  taken  down,  and 
the  shattered  pillar  restored  and  secured  when  relieved  from  the 
vast  superincumbent  weight.  The  vestry,  however,  having  not 
yet  discovered  the  skill  and  the  honesty  of  the  reporter,  suspected 
that  the^Scottbh  architect  had  some  interested  views  of  his  own, 
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and  raised  their  voices  against  so  extensive  a  plan.  Mr  Telford 
immediately  quitted  the  meeting  with  the  warning,  ‘  that  if  they 
‘  wished  to  discuss  any  thing  besides  the  alarming  state  of  the 
‘  church,  they  had  better  adjourn  to  some  other  place  where  there 
*  was  no  danger  of  its  falling  on  their  heads.’ 

‘  The  vestry  then  proceeded  to  direct  a  mason  to  cut  away  the  injured 
part  of  the  pillar,  in  order  to  underbuild  it ;  and  on  the  second  evening 
after  commencing  this  infatuated  attempt,  the  sexton  was  alarmed  at  the 
fall  of  lime>dust  and  mortar,  when  he  attempted  to  raise  the  great  bell 
for  a  knell  on  the  decease  of  a  parishioner.  He  left  the  church  immedi¬ 
ately;  and  the  next  morning  (tith  July  1788,)  while  the  workmen  were 
waiting  at  his  door  for  the  church  key,  the  clock  struck  four,  and  the 
*  vibrations  produced  hy  the  motion  of  the  chime  barrel  brought  down  the 
tower,  which  overwhelmed  the  nave  of  the  church,  demolishing  all  the 
pillars  on  the  north  side  of  it,  and  shattering  the  rest.  It  was  now  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  w  alls  and  pillars  of  the  church,  as  is  seen  in  many  such 
ancient  structures,  consisted  of  a  mere  outside  coating  of  freestone,  the 
interior  being  filled  with  a  mass  of  rubbish  which  cruifobled  into  dust. 
Among  this,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  pillars,  were  found  stones 
rudely  carvetl,  which  were  evidently  of  Saxon  sculpture,  and  had  been 
ruins  of  the  ancient  church,  thus  applied  in  building  the  second  church 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.’ — P.  26. 

This  event  did  not  fail  to  add  to  Mr  Telford’s  reputation,  and 
.he  was  afterwards  regularly  employed  as  the  surveyor  of  public 
works  for  the  extensive  county  of  Shropshire.  In  this  situation 
he  acquired  great  experience  in  bridge-building ;  having  superin¬ 
tended  the  erection  of  no  fewer  than  forty  small  bridges,  four  of 
which  were  of  iron  ;  besides  the  two  large  bridges  of  Montford  and 
Buildwas  erected  over  the  Severn.  The  bridge  at  Montford, 
built  of  red  sandstone,  consists  of  three  elliptical  arches,  one  of 
fifty-eight  and  two  of  fifty- five  feet  span;  and,  though  thrown 
over  a  river  subject  to  high  floods,  and  having  both  its  bed  and 
its  eastern  bank  of  alluvial  earth,  it  has  proved  a  substantial 
edifice  after  more  than  forty  years’  exposure  to  the  elements. 

Previous  to  Mr  Telford’s  arrival  in  Shropshire,  the  new  and 
grand  experiment  of  an  iron  bridge  over  the  Severn  had  been  made. 
John  Wilkinson,  the  great  iron-master,  seems  to  have  had  the 
merit  either  of  suggesting  the  use  of  this  new  material,  or  of 
having  exerted  himself  in  the  erection  of  the  new  structure.  The 
original  design  of  this  bridge,  which  was  erected  at  the  village  of 
^  Brosely,  a  little  below  Coalbrookdale,  was  made  by  Mr  Pritchard, 
a  Shrewsbury  architect,  in  1775,  and  was  completed  in  1777. 
This  remarkable  structure  consists  of  a  semicircular  arch  of  a 
hundred  feet  span,  the  great  ribs  of  which  are  composed  of  two 
pieces  only.  In  consequence  of  the  inability  of  an  arch  of  this 
form  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  against  the  abutments,  the 
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iron  arch  had  been  heaved  up  in  the  middle ;  owing  to  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  roadway,  by  the  advance  of  the  western  abutment ; 
and  it  became  necessary  to  strengthen  that  abutment  by  piers  of 
masonry  behind  it. 

As  this  experiment  was  not  altogether  a  successful  one — though 
the  fault  lay  in  the  masonry  more  than  in  the  iron-work — it  was 
nevertheless  a  bold  measure  in  Mr  Telford  to  recommend  an  iron 
bridge  at  Buildvvas.  He  had  studied,  however,  the  causes  of  the 
partial  failure  of  that  at  Coalbrookdale ;  he  recognised  the  de¬ 
fects  in  its  abutments  and  wing-walls  ;  he  saw  that  the  semicir¬ 
cular  form  of  the  arch  was  not  only  ungraceful  to  the  eye,  and 
consumed  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  metal,  but  that  it  offered  no 
adequate  resistance  to  any  lateral  forces  which  tended  to  approxi¬ 
mate  the  abutments. 

Thus  fortified  in  his  own  judgment,  Mr  Telford  did  not  scruple 
to  propose  an  iron  bridge  of  one  arch  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  span.  The  roadway  rested  upon  a  very  flat  arch,  which  was 
the  segment  of  a  very  large  circle ;  while  this  arch  itself  was  sus¬ 
tained  and  strengthened  by  an  outer  arched  rib  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge,  springing  from  a  lower  point  than  the  flat  arch,  and  rising 
as  high  as  the  top  of  the  parapet  railing ;  thus  introducing  the 
principle  of  timber  trussing.  ISIr  Telford  experienced  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  the  Coalbrookdale  Iron  Company  depart  from 
their  former  construction ;  but,  having  obtained  the  consent  ot 
the  county,  the  bridge  was  cast  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1796,  at  the  expense  of  L.6034.  The  weight  of  the 
iron-work  was  only  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  tons,  while  that 
of  the  first  bridge  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  tons,  al¬ 
though  the  span  of  the  former  was  thirty  feet  wider  than  the  latter. 
We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  both  these  bridges  on  the  same 
day,  in  1808,  in  company  with  Mr  Telford  himself;  and  we 
were  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  elegance,  as  well  as  with 
the  scientific  principles  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  iron  bridges. 

Passing  over  Mr  Telford’s  stone  bridges  which  he  built  over 
the  Conan  at  Bewdly,  and  over  the  Dee  at  Tongueland  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  also  the  handsome  church  which  he  erected  at  Bridge- 
north,  we  come  to  that  important  period  in  his  life  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  civil  engineer. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  this  branch,  we  must  notice  a 
feature  in  Mr  Telford’s  intellectual  character,  which  is  a  rare  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  more  substantial  acquirements  of  the  civil 
engineer.  Amid  the  picturesque  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Esk,  and  the  green  pastures  of  his  native  hills,  he  was  inspired 
with  that  love  of  song,  which,  in  our  border  counties,  is  native 
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in  the  shepherd’s  breast.  The  thrill  of  Armstrong’s  harp  had 
scarcely  ceased  in  the  vale  of  the  Liddel,  and  the  echo  of  Mickle’s 
sweeter  strains  was  dying  away  among  the  rocks  and  woodlands 
of  the  Esk,  when  the  inspiration  was  caught  by  our  young  en¬ 
thusiast,  who  had  just  exchanged  the  crook  for  the  plumb-line. 
Nor  was  it  merely  to  chide  the  dull  hours  of  winter,  or  gain  the 
affections  of  his  mistress,  that  our  youthful  minstrel  strung  his  rustic 
harp.  He  seems  to  have  been,  if  not  a  regular,  at  least  a  liberal 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  ‘  Ruddiman’s  Edinburgh  Magazine,' 
in  which  he  published  numerous  poems  under  the  signature  of 
Eskdale  Tam.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  productions  was  a  de¬ 
scriptive  poem  entitled  ‘  Eskdale,’  which  he  republished  when  at 
Shrewsbury ;  and  which  Mr  Rickman  has  very  properly  reprinted 
in  the  present  work.  It  is  pregnant  with  pleasing  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery,  and  with  just  and  elevated  sentiments ;  and  such 
is  the  poetical  language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  that  the 
treacherous  memories  of  some  of  our  later  poets  have  unwittingly 
appropriated  some  of  its  happier  lines. 

When  Burns  was  delighting  his  country  with  his  lofty  and 
pathetic  strains,  Telford  was  one  of  his  most  passionate  worship¬ 
pers  ;  and  expressed  his  admiration  in  a  long  poem  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  addressed  to  Burns  himself.  This  poem  was  found  by 
Ur  Currie  among  Burns’s  papers,  and,  with  the  permission  of 
its  author,  several  extracts  from  it  were  published  in  1800,  in 
Dr  Currie’s  life  of  the  poet.*  It  is  characterised  by  its 
high  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  ;  and  shows  how  deeply 
its  author  appreciated  those  institutions  for  religious  and  secular 
instruction,  which  so  pre-eminently  distinguish  his  native  land. 

The  imaginative  character  of  Mr  Telford’s  mind,  and  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  admiration  of  intellectual  superiority,  induced  him  to  hail 
the  French  Revolution  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of 
civilisation  and  of  knowledge.  He  had  imbibed  from  the 
pages  of  Plutarch  and  of  RoHin  a  love  of  the  institutions 
of  ancient  Greece ;  and  under  such  influences  he  was  led  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  dissemination  of  those  political  wares 
which  our  speculators  had  imported  free  of  duty  from  a  more 
productive  climate.  In  his  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  his 
boldness  exceeded  his  discretion  ;  and  he  had  nearly  for¬ 
feited  the  friendship  of  Sir  William  Pulteney,  by  circulating 
under  his  frank  some  of  the  inflammatory  diatribes  of  the  day. 


*  ‘  Its  object,’  says  Dr  Currie,  ‘is  to  recommend  to  him  (Burns)  other 
subjects  of  a  serious  nature,  similar  to  that  of  the  ‘  Cottar’s  Saturday 
*  Night.’  ’ 
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The  metamorphosis,  however,  of  French  liberty  into  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  at  home,  and  into  conquest  and  desolation  abroad, 
opened  the  eyes  of  Mr  Telford,  as  it  did  those  of  others,  to  the 
danger  of  violent  and  equivocal  changes  in  political  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  though  his  principles  were  always  liberal,  as  we  can 
personally  testify,  yet  he  ever  afterwards  declined  to  take  any 
share  in  the  party  contentions  of  the  day. 

The  rapid  increase  of  Mr  Telford’s  business  at  Shrew’sbury  put 
an  end  to  his  dalliance  with  the  Muses  ;  and  compelled  him  to  seek 
for  other  fountains  than  those  of  Helicon,  and  to  climb  steeper 
acclivities  than  that  of  Parnassus.  The  exuberant  wealth  of 
England  had  been  long  directing  its  overflowing  springs  into  the 
channel  of  inland  navigation.  Her  rivers  afforded,  in  many 
cases,  an  easy  communication  between  the  maritime  and  inland 
districts ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  enterprise  of  landed  proprie¬ 
tors  and  capitalists  was  limited  to  the  improvement  of  river  na¬ 
vigation.  Various  acts  had  been  passed  for  this  purpose,  and 
large  sums  expended  in  deepening  and  straitening  their  beds — in 
building  pond  locks  at  the  mill  weirs  and  other  ascents,  and 
sometimes  in  changing  even  the  natural  direction  of  the  streams. 
Thus  diverted  from  their  native  course,  or  flowing  in  altered 
channels,  sometimes  pent  up  and  sometimes  expanded,  our 
rivers  became  subject  to  perpetual  degradation  and  change ; 
while,  even  in  the  most  successful  adaptations  of  them,  the  navi¬ 
gation  was  found  to  be  both  toilsome  and  dilatory. 

The  person  who  first  recognised  the  imperfect  character  of 
our  river  communications,  and  perceived  the  immense  benefit  of 
a  still-water  navigation,  was  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Having 
acquired  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  similar  works  in  Holland, 
Italy,  and  France,  this  nobleman  conceived  the  plan  of  connect¬ 
ing  Manchester  with  his  valuable  coal-mines  at  Worsley,  by 
means  of  a  canal  without  locks ;  and  crossing,  in  one  unbroken 
level,  the  rivers  and  valleys  of  the  district  through  which  it  passed. 
His  acute  mind  foresaw  the  difficulties  and  risks  of  so  novel 
an  undertaking ;  but  he  foresaw  also  the  possibility  of  surmount¬ 
ing  the  n  ;  and  heedless  of  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  and  finding 
his  own  views  confirmed  by  the  practical  sagacity  of  James 
Brindley,  then  rising  into  notice  as  an  engineer,  he  applied  all 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  wealth, 
to  realize  the  magnificent  project  which  he  had  conceived.  An 
act  of  the  legislature  was  accordingly  obtained  in  1759,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  work  was  begun.  When  the  canal, 
however,  reached  Banton  Bridge,  it  became  necessary  to  carry 
it  over  the  Irwell,  by  an  aqueduct  rising  forty  feet  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stream.  Although  difficulties  equally  formidable 
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had  been  already  overcome,  yet  the  timid,  and  the  ignorant,  and 
the  envious,  mustered  to  such  a  degree  their  petty  forces  against 
the  scheme,  that  Brindley,  though  satisfied  of  its  practicability, 
advised  his  noble  coadjutor  to  take  the  advice  of  some  able 
engineer.  The  Duke  consented  ;  and  the  wiseacre  is  said  to 
have  replied,  ‘  that  he  had  often  heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but 
‘  was  never  before  shown  where  any  of  them  could  be  erected.’  No¬ 
thing  daunted  by  this  oracular  dissuasion,  but  rather  excited  by 
the  fresh  glory  which  was  thus  thrown  round  their  undertaking, 
the  Duke  and  his  engineer  completed  their  air-built  castle  ;  and 
in  a  brief  period  they  had  the  satisfaction  of.  transmitting 
through  its  magical  corridors  the  substantial  realities  of  British 
and  of  foreign  commerce. 

Thus  was  completed  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  the  model  as 
well  as  the  germ  of  all  similar  undertakings  in  England.  The 
eyes  of  the  country  were  opened  by  the  success  of  so  daring  a 
project;  joint-stock  companies  were  every  where  formed,  and 
England  was  speedily  covered  with  that  net-work  of  still  water 
by  which  the  reciprocities  of  commerce  have  been  extended,  and 
the  luxuries  of  other  climes  exchanged  for  the  productions  of 
British  industry.  Justly,  then,  has  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  Father  of  English 
Canal  Navigation  ;  and,  though  the  title  has  no  heraldic  sound, 
and  is  associated  with  no  deeds  of  vulgar  chivalry,  time  will  but 
add  to  it  fresh  lustre,  and  it  will  preserve  the  memory  of  his 
name  when  his  coronet  has  grown  dim,  and  his  ducal  honours 
have  decayed. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  the  noble  projector  contemplated  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  fortune  from  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on  society. 
As  the  glory  of  a  nation  consists  but  of  the  united  laurels  of  its 
citizens,  so  must  the  advancement  of  national  wealth  be  co-ex¬ 
istent  with  that  of  individual  opulence ;  and  that  man  is  not  less 
a  patriot  who  enriches  himself  by  the  wise  and  profitable  expen¬ 
diture  of  his  capital,  than  he  who  exhausts  his  energies  at  the 
helm  of  state,  or  impoverishes  bis  family  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

In  our  eulogy  of  the  patriot  nobleman,  we  must  not  forget  the 
merits  of  his  engineer.  James  Brindley  was  the  right  hand  of 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater ;  and  his  history  affords  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  superiority  of 
natural  sagacity  over  mere  mathematical  attainments.  Though 
one  of  the  most  successful  engineers  of  his  age,  he  was  so  truly 
illiterate  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  scarcely  able  to  read  or  to 
write.  By  his  unrivalled  powers  of  abstraction  and  of  memory, 
he  often  executed  his  plans  without  committing  them  to  paper ; 
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and,  when  he  was  engaged  in  any  difficult  or  complex  undertaking, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  bed,  where  he  often  remained 
for  two  or  three  days,  till  he  had  thoroughly  completed  his  de¬ 
sign.  So  singular,  indeed,  was  the  structure  of  his  mind,  that 
the  spectacle  of  a  play  in  London,  disturbed  to  such  a  degree 
the  balance  of  its  mechanism,  that  he  could  not  for  some  time  re¬ 
sume  his  usual  pursuits. 

The  rapid  progress  of  canal  navigation  in  England,  had  di¬ 
rected  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  Shropshire  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  uniting  the  rivers  Dee  and  Mersey  with  the  Severn. 
They  accordingly  made  the  necessary  surveys,  and  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  in  1793.  Having  been  highly  satis¬ 
fied  with  Mr  Telford’s  management  of  the  public  works,  the 
county  magistrates  offered  to  him  the  superintendence  of  this 
new  and  complicated  undertaking.  Our  author  unhesitatingly 
accepted  the  offer ;  and  from  that  time  he  directed  his  undivided 
attention  to  civil  engineering.  In  conducting  the  Ellesmere 
Canal,  as  this  work  was  called,  Mr  Telford  possessed  peculiar 
qualifications.  Skirting,  as  it  did,  the  base  of  the  Welsh  hills, 
no  fewer  than  two  aqueduct  bridges  of  unusual  extent  were  re¬ 
quired  to  cross  the  valleys  of  the  Ceriog  and  the  Dee,  and  for  such 
purposes  architectural  experience  was  pre-eminently  necessary. 
The  first  of  these  works,  namely  the  Chirk  Aqueduct,  is  an  object 
of  great  interest.  It  was  completed  in  1801,  at  an  expense  of 
L.‘20,898,  crossing  a  picturesque  valley  seven  hundred  and  ten  feet 
wide,  and  carrying  the  canal  at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  consists  of 
ten  arches,  each  of  which  is  forty  feet  span,  and,  from  the  perfect 
equality  of  them  all,  the  bridge  has  a  grand  and  imposing  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  the  work  possesses  still  higher  merits.  Hitherto 
our  aqueduct  bridges  retained  the  water  by  means  of  puddled 
earth  resting  on  masonry;  but  in  many  cases,  even  in  the  works 
of  Brindley,  the  action  of  frost  had  burst  the  masonry  and  thrown 
down  the  aqueduct.  In  order  to  avoid  such  accidents,  Mr  Tel¬ 
ford,  in  place  of  filling  up  the  spandrills  of  the  arches  with  earth, 
constructed  them  with  longitudinal  walls,  and  across  these  the 
canal  bottom  was  formed  by  cast  iron  plates  fixed  in  square  stone 
masonry ;  the  sides  of  the  canal  being  made  waterproof  by  ash¬ 
lar  work,  backed  with  burnt  bricks  laid  in  Parker’s  cement. 

Interesting,  however,  as  this  fine  bridge  must  ever  be,  it  is 
eclipsed  by  the  Pontcysylte  Aqueduct,  which  crosses  the  Dec, 
and  adds  new  beauty  to  the  picturesque  valley  of  Llangollen. 
In  the  design  of  this  magnificent  work,  which  was  completed  in 
1805  at  an  expense  of  L.47,0J8,  Mr  Telford  adopted  a  new 
method  of  construction,  which  has  since  been  generally  fol- 
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lowed.  The  height  of  the  canal  was  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  feet  above  the  Dee,  and  after  the  width  of 
the  valley  had  been  shortened  by  embankments,  one  thousand 
and  seven  feet  still  remained  to  be  crossed.  Mr  Telford 
saw  the  risk,  as  well  as  the  enormous  cost  of  constructing 
an  aqueduct  of  such  length  and  height  by  piers  and  arches  of 
stone ;  and  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  the  canal 
over  the  valley  in  a  cast  iron  trough,  supported  on  cast  iron  arches, 
and  resting  on  stone  piers.  The  piers  are  twenty  in  number, 
including  the  two  abutment  ones ;  and  are  united  by  nineteen 
arches  of  forty-five  feet  span.  The  piers  are  of  solid  masonry  to 
the  height  of  seventy  feet,  but  the  upper  fifty  feet  of  them  is 
built  hollow  with  one  cross  inner  wall ;  a  device  which  not  only 
saved  masonry,  but  lowered  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  pier. 
The  parapet  of  both  the  Chirk  and  Pontcysylte  Aqueducts  is  an 
iron  railing,  which  gives  lightness  and  elegance  to  the  structure. 
We  had  occasion,  in  1808,  in  the  company  of  Mr  Telford,  to 
examine  both  these  magnificent  works,  and  were  filled  with 
admiration  not  only  of  the  skill  but  of  the  taste  of  the  engineer. 

WhUe  these  works  were  in  progress,  a  new  and  extensive  field 
opened  itself  to  Mr  Telford’s  talents.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
Forfeited  Estates  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  navigable  com¬ 
munication  between  the  tideways  of  the  eastern  and  western  seas, 
and  the  lochs  of  the  great  glen  of  Scotland ;  extending  over  a 
distance  of  almost  two  hundred  miles,  and  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  between  the  Naze  of  Norway  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
celebrated  Mr  Watt  was  employed,  in  1773,  to  report  on  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  this  plan ;  but  though  this  report  was  favourable, 
the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  1788,  prevented  his 
plan  from  being  executed. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr  Addington,  however,  when 
it  became  desirable  to  stop  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the 
Highlands,  by  giving  work  to  the  unemployed  population,  Mr 
Telford  was,  in  1801,  directed  to  survey  the  coasts  as  well  as  the 
interior  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  naval 
stations,  the  improvement  or  formation  of  harbours,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  practicability  of  a  canal  along 
the  great  Caledonian  glen.  This  task  was  executed  with  his 
usual  promptitude  and  ability  ;  and  after  the  propositions  which 
he  made  to  the  Government  had  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  undergone  the  fullest  examination,  two  Boards  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Commissioners  were  appointed — the  one  for  executing 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  other  for  making  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  Highlands.  Both  i  ’  " 

red  in  appointing  Mr  Telford  their 
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their  law-agent,  and  Mr  Rickman  their  secretary ;  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  public  works  were  ever  conducted  with  more  science, 
more  regularity,  and  more  honesty.  So  admirable,  indeed,  and 
efficacious  were  the  arrangements,  that  Mr  Telford  has  justly 
recorded  it  as  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  that  though  the  con¬ 
tracts  under  the  Road  Commission  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  number,  and  necessarily  of  a  complex  character,  yet,  by  Mr 
Hope’s  professional  attention  to  their  preparation,  and  his  judi¬ 
cious  forbearance  to  the  contractors  and  their  sureties  on  fit  occa¬ 
sions,  not  a  single  instance  of  litigation  occurred  in  all  their 
multifarious  transactions. 

The  Caledonian  Canal,  which  was  begun  in  1803  and  opened 
in  1822,  is  doubtless  the  grandest  specimen  of  inland  navigation 
in  the  world.  Its  total  length  is  sixty  miles,  twenty-three  of 
which  are  formed  artificially ;  the  other  thirty-seven  being  the 
united  lengths  of  the  three  fresh-water  lakes,  namely,  Loch-Kess, 
Loch-Oich,  and  Loch-Lochy,  through  which  it  passes.  As  it 
was  intended  to  admit  the  largest  vessels  that  trade  between 
Liverpool  and  the  Baltic,  West  Indiamen  of  an  average  size,  and 
frigates  of  thirty-two  guns  when  fully  equipped,  its  dimensions 
were  necessarily  great.  The  width  of  the  water  surface  was  to 
be  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  the  bottom  width 
fifty,  and  the  depth  twenty ;  while  the  locks,  which  are  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  or 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  forty  wide.  Although 
the  three  fresh-water  lakes,  which  we  have  mentioned,  greatly 
facilitated  the  formation  of  the  canal,  yet  the  construction  of 
eight  junctions  with  the  canal  itself  occasioned  much  labour  and 
expense,  as  well  as  great  embarrassment  to  the  engineer.  These 
junctions,  as  w’ell  as  the  shallows  at  Loch-Oich,  have  been  cleared 
by  dredging  machines  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet ;  but  in  various 
places  a  further  excavation  of  five  feet  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
intended  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The  canal  was  opened  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1822,  when  the  late  Mr  Charles  Grant,  formerly  member 
for  the  county,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Commissioners, 
gave  a  grand  fete  to  seventy  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him 
in  a  steam-barge  from  sea  to  sea.  But  though  the  Caledonian 
Canal  was  thus  opened,  our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  it  was 
completed.  The  estimated  expense  of  this  great  national  work 
was  L.474,53l,  while  the  actual  expenditure  was  nearly  double 
that  sum.*  This  excess  above  the  estimate  arose  from  the  great 


*  The  expenditure  from  the  20th  Oct.  1803,  to  the  15th  August  1831, 
was  L.990,559.  ^ 
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increase  which  took  place  in  the  price  of  materials  and  labour,  as 
well  as  from  unexpected  difficulties  which  occurred  during  the 
progress  of  a  work  so  unlike,  both  in  character  and  magnitude, 
those  of  any  previous  undertaking.  The  new  grants  of  money 
which  were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  canal,  brought  the  subject 
annually  before  the  public ;  and  individuals  were  not  wanting  to 
characterise  the  undertaking  as  a  job ;  to  represent  the  delay  as 
unjustifiable  ;  and  to  maintain  that  the  expenditure  had  been  as 
extravagant  as  it  had  been  unprofitable.  Liberal  as  our  coun¬ 
trymen  generally  are  in  admiring  the  great  public  works  of  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  and  ready,  as  they  often  appear  to  be,  to  hold 
them  up  as  examples  for  national  imitation ;  yet  they  have  long 
been  accustomed,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reason,  to  re¬ 
gard  every  public  work  undertaken  by  the  Government  with 
feelings  of  distrust,  if  not  of  aversion.  Hence  almost  all  our 
grandest  undertakings  are  the  result  of  individual  enterprise 
and  private  adventure ;  but  though  they  are  nevertheless  unques¬ 
tionable  indications  of  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
yet,  as  schemes  of  commercial  speculation,  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  bear  the  impress  of  public  taste,  of  national  magnificence, 
or  of  imperishable  strength.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  aque¬ 
ducts  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  gorgeous  temples  of  the  middle 
ages,  were  all  the  creations  of  sovereign  power. 

Under  the  influonce  of  the  feelings  which  we  have  described, 
the  ignorant  and  misguided  public  called  for  the  immediate  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  demanded  a  cessation 
of  the  supplies  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected.  In  order  to  pacify 
this  growing  discontent,  Mr  Telford  was  induced  to  give  his  tacit 
but  unwilling  consent  to  finish  the  works  on  a  less  perfect  and 
substantial  scale;  and  from  the  same  motive  of  putting  down  the 
ignorant  cry  of  envy  and  malevolence — that  the  navigation  of  the 
canal  would,  after  all,  not  be  practicable — he  agreed  to  open  it 
for  the  passage  of  shipping  in  that  unfinished,  unsafe,  and  alto¬ 
gether  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  it  at  present  remains. 
The  last  grant  made  by  Parliament  towards  the  completion  of 
the  canal  was  in  1824,  and  hence  the  remaining  works  were 
executed  in  a  hurried  and  imperfect  manner ;  and  the  depth  of 
water,  in  place  of  being  made  twenty  feet,  to  admit  that  class  of 
vessels  for  which  it  was  intended,  is  not  greater  than  eleven  or 
twelve  feet  in  some  parts  after  a  continued  drought. 

Our  readers  will  readily  conceive  the  mortification  which  Mr 
Telford  must  have  experienced  when  he  found  the  nation  and  the 
Ministry  arrayed  against  him ;  and  when  he  felt  that  the  glory  of 
executing  the  greatest  work  in  Europe  was  to  be  turned  into 
shame.  His  powerful  mind,  however,  bore  the  affliction,  and 
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wisely  yielded  to  what  he  could  not  avert.  In  his  posthumous 
work  even,  he  has  forborne  to  give  expression  to  his  feelings ; 
and  has  never  deigned  to  make  any  reply  to  those  attacks  upon 
his  professional  character  which  ignorant  legislators,  and  jealous 
rivals,  founded  on  the  excess  of  the  real  over  the  estimated  ex> 
penditure. 

In  works  of  ordinary  magnitude,  where  long  practice  has  cor¬ 
rected  our  theoretical  principles,  and  experience  has  gathered  and 
recorded  her  knowledge,  a  great  error  in  his  estimates  would  just¬ 
ly  weaken  our  confidence  even  in  an  able  engineer ;  but  the  case 
is  quite  different  in  works  distinguished  by  the  novelty  of  their 
character  and  the  grandeur  of  their  dimensions.  The  mind  is 
here  thrown  out  of  its  sphere  of  knowledge.  It  has  no  previous 
experience  to  appeal  to ;  and,  even  if  the  records  of  engineering 
had  presented  some  law  of  strength  in  relation  to  works  of  pro¬ 
gressive  magnitude,  the  application  of  that  law  to  a  higher  point 
of  the  scale  must  yet  be  a  conjecture;  and  still  more  so  in  combina¬ 
tions  exposed  to  the  variable,  and  insidious,  and  incalculable  action 
of  water  and  the  elements.  But  the  defence  of  Mr  Telford  must 
not  be  rested  on  a  speculative  pleading.  We  must  look  into  the 
estimates  of  more  modern  public  works  of  inordinate  magnitude, 
where  the  engineer  has  been  led  into  the  same  miscalculation,  and 
where  he  has  been,  by  universal  consent,  permitted  to  plead  the 
same  excuse.  « 

The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  for  example,  has  pro¬ 
bably  cost  three  times  the  amount  of  its  first  estimate,  while  so 
inadequate  was  its  original  construction  to  the  purposes  of  a  com¬ 
modious  and  permanent  traffic,  that  in  some  important  respects 
it  has  been  almost  entirely  reconstructed. 

The  original  estimate  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
was  two  millions;  but  the  actual  expenditure  had  some  time  ago 
exceeded  four  millions  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  five  millions 
will  be  required  for  its  proper  completion. 

After  the  Great  Western  Railway  had  proceeded  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  length,  the  whole  process  of  its  construction  has  been 
either  already  reversed,  or  is  likely  to  be  so;  an  alteration  which, 
along  with  others  already  contemplated,  will,  we  are  confident,  in¬ 
volve  an  additional  expense  much  greater  than  the  original  estimate, 
r  And,  to  take  a  case  still  more  analogous  to  the  one  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  exceeded  to  such  a  degree 
the  expense  originally  contemplated,  that  it  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  the  same  unfinished  and  unserviceable  state  in  which  the 
Caledonian  Canal  is  at  present ;  till  the  proprietors  obtained  a 
public  loan  of  L. 50,000,  by  means  of  which  it  was  completed, 
and  brought  into  beneficial  operation.  Notwithstanding  this  un- 
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toward  commencement,  the  public  loan  has  been  long  ago  repaid 
with  interest ;  and  this  canal  has  proved  one  of  the  most  profitable, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful,  undertakings  in  the  kingdom. 

Such  is  the  defence  of  Mr  Telford  which  we  should  have  been 
disposed  to  offer,  had  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  required  to  be 
soothed,  or  his  labours  to  be  justified.  But  though  neither 
penury  nor  ignorance  can  now  tarnish  his  reputation,  yet  it  is  well 
to  read  to  future  Chancellors  of  the  Excheq^uer,  and  future  legis¬ 
lators,  the  warning  lesson,  that  posterity  will  scorn  the  fractional 
arithpietic  which  balances  the  profit  and  the  loss  of  such  national 
undertakings ;  and  that  if  England  is  destined  to  retain  her  proud 
place  amongst  the  nations — if  her  free  institutions  are  to  shine  the 
brightest,  and  to  last  the  longest — her  treasury  must  be  as  liberally 
opened  to  advance  the  glory,  as  to  supply  the  wants,  of  the  empire. 
The  tradesman  and  the  artisan  will  not  have  to  complain  of 
diminished  employment  and  abridged  comforts,  when  works  of 
enduring  magnitude  shall  raise  their  gilded  domes  over  their 
humble  dwellings ;  nor  will  the  peasant  sit  down  to  a  less 
joyous  meal  when  the  produce  of  his  fields  are  whirled  away, 
and  the  luxuries  of  the  East  thrown  into  his  cottage,  by  those 
works  of  internal  communication  which  the  imperial  wealth 
can  alone  command.  It  is  well  to  leave  to  individual  enterprise 
the  construction  of  those  public  works  which  comparatively 
level  districts  may  require  ;  but  when  we  have  to  surmount  bar¬ 
riers  which  divide  kingdoms — when  we  have  to  cut  through 
rocks  and  mountains  which  separate  the  storehouses  of  commercial 
wealth — when  we  have  to  lay  our  iron  gradients  over  rivers  and 
foaming  tideways — across  districts  barren,  remote,  and  unfre¬ 
quented — we  must  call  upon  the  nation  to  open  wide  its  purse, 
to  unite  the  insulated  works  of  individual  enterprise,  and  by  this 
general  anastomosis  of  its  single  powers,  to  centralize,  as  it  were, 
by  the  compression  of  space  and  time,  the  intellectual  and  physical 
energies  of  the  empire. 

That  the  Caledonian  Canal  is  one  of  those  national  objects  to 
which  the  preceding  observations  are  peculiarly  applicable,  few 
will  have  the  courage  to  deny.  If  it  was  a  justifiable  undertak¬ 
ing  when  steam-boats  were  unknown — if  its  estimated  expense 
was  then  a  reasonable  outlay  of  the  public  money — how  much 
more  justifiable  must  be  its  perfect  and  substantial  completion  at 
the  present  time,  when  opposing  winds  can  be  hushed,  and  coun¬ 
teracting  currents  resisted,  by  the  magical  auxiliaries  with  which 
steam  can  now  supply  us  ?  The  increase  of  our  trade,  too — the 
extension  of  our  commerce — and  the  extraordinary  multiplication 
of  canals,  roads,  and  railways,  render  the  completion  of  the' 
Caledonian  Canal  not  only  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  in 
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itself,  but  a  necessary  measure  for  consummating  that  system  of 
internal  communication  which  is  now  rapidly  advancing  to  com¬ 
pletion. 

Under  the  influence,  no  doubt,  of  views  like  these,  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury  had  their  attention 
directed  to  this  great  national  work.  At  the  close  of  1837,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  reported  to  the  Treasury 
that  an  accident  had  taken  place  at  the  lock  at  Fort- Augustus, 
which  impeded  the  navigation  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  that 
immediate  impending  danger  from  inundation  was  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  the  state  of  the  works  in  other  parts  of  the  line  of 
the  canal.  The  Treasury  without  delay  transmitted  this  communi¬ 
cation  to  our  distinguished  countryman  Mr  Walker,  and  requested 
him  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  canal — to  make  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  into  the  state  of  the^works  along  the  whole  line — to  report 
fully  on  every  point  which  deserved  the  attention  and  direction  of 
the  Board — and  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two  questions 
which  required  separate  consideration ;  first,  the  repmr  of  the 
lock  at  Fort- Augustus,  and  such  other  works  as  may  be  necessary 
to  avert  danger  from  inundation  ;  and  secondly,  the  improvement 
of  the  canal  by  rebuilding  what  is  defective  in  its  original  con¬ 
struction,  increasing  the  depth  of  water,  and  procuring  additional 
tug  steam-vessels. 

With  these  instructions  Mr  Walker  went  to  the  canal  early  in 
January  1838,  and  surveyed  the  whole  line  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr  Gibb,  and  of  Mr  George  May,  the  resident  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  the  canal.  When  the  survey  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  necessary  measurements  and  estimates  made,  Mr 
Walker  gave  in  his  admirable  report,  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ordered  to  be  printed  in  July  1838.  The  general  result  of 
this  report  is,  that  L.24,827  is  required  for  immediate  repairs ; 
that  L.  104,490  will  be  necessary  for  completing  and  perfecting 
the  locks,  and  giving  the  canal  a  depth  of  seventeen  feet ;  that 
L.  13,200  will  be  needed  for  Jive  steam  tug-boats — three  upon  the 
canal,  and  one  at  each  end  of  it ;  and  that,  allowing  ten  per  cent, 
or  L.I320  for  contingencies,  L.143,837  will  be  sufficient  for  com¬ 
pleting  this  great  work,  and  fitting  it  for  the  reception  of  vessels 
of  thirty-eight  feet  beam,  and  seventeen  feet  draught  of  water. 


*  With  these  improvements  and  additions,’  says  Mr  Walker,  *  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  Fort-George  to  the  Sound  of  Mull  might  generally  be  depended 
on  to  be  made  within  Jive  days,  and  certainly  even  in  foul  weather  within 

a  week. 

*  And  now  the  question  presents  itself,  What,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  is  best  to  be  done  ?  Ought  the  navigation  of  the  canal  to  be 
discontinued  ?  If  so,  this  might  be  done  either  by  keeping  up  the  works 
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or  destroying  them.  The  former  would  require  nearly  the  same  estab¬ 
lishment  for  preserration,  and  watching  for  the  security  of  the  country, 
as  with'  the  trade  ;  part  of  the  repairs  1  hare  calculated  on  must  be  done, 
and  an  annual  repair  afterwards  would  be  indispensable,  all  without  any 
income.  The  other  plan,  riz.  the  permanently  stopping  up  or  destroying 
of  the  works,  would  require  dams  and  outlets  to  be  made,  permanent 
bridges  to  be  built,  the  locks  filled  up  or  fenced,  other  works  done,  and 
compensation  to  be  made,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  calculate,  and 
which,  as  Mr  May  states,  might  equal  in  amount  the  expense  of  a  proper 
repair,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  inconrenience,  and  the  breach  of 
faith  which  such  a  proceeding  might  inrolre. 

‘  Might,  then,  the  works  necessary  to  prerent  inundation,  and  the 
ruin  or  repairs  be  done,  but  the  canal  left  in  its  present  unfinished  and 
imperfect  state,  with  its  present  inconreniences  ?  This  would,  in  fact, 
be  continuing  the  system  which  has  existed  since  the  canal  was  opened, 
but  which  could  not  be  continued  much  longer ;  and,  as  the  works  are 
yearly  becoming  worse,  some  general  repair  must  at  once  be  done.  The 
want  of  funds  haring  probably  obliged  the  commissioners  to  expend  as 
little  as  possible,  the  defects  have  been  allowed  to  increase,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  it  would  be  found  that  to  hare  faced  the  repairs, 
and  done  them  properly,  would  have  been  a  cheaper  plan.  Certainly 
there  would  be  no  absolute  necessity,  as  respects  security,  for  adding  to 
the  present  depth,  or  for  other  improvements ;  but,  in  referring  to  the 
detail  I  hare  given,  1  find  that  only  about  half  of  the  whole  sum  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  steam  tugs)  can  be  placed  to  the  head  of  improvements  ;  and  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  as  respects  the  convenience  of  trade,  or  even  strictly 
as  a  question  of  expenditure  and  revenue,  the  finishings  are  worth  doing 
along  with  the  repairs ;  and  both,  be  it  observed,  can  be  done  cheaper  at 
one  time,  when  the  water  is  out  of  parts  of  the  canal,  than  piecemeal.’— 
Report,  p.  8. 

*  1  have  not  said,*  continues  Mr  Walker,  ‘  that  the  Caledonian  Canal  is, 
as  a  money  account,  ever  to  be  made  a  profitable  concern,  but  that  it 
will  be  a  useful  public  work  ;  that,  being  made,  there  appears  to  me  no 
alternative  but  to  finish  it ;  and  (this  granted)  that  to  finish  it  properly, 
will  be,  even  as  a  money  account,  the  proper  course  to  adopt.  The  time, 
however,  may  come,  and  may  not  be  very  distant,  when  even  as  a  money 
speculation  it  will  appear  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  present;  this 
partly  in  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  tonnage,  and  partly  from  the 
rate.’ — Report,  p.  9. 

The  arguments  thus  ably  urged  by  Mr  Walker  for  putting 
the  Caledonian  Canal  into  an  effective  state  of  repair^  'will  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  which 
such  a  measure  would  confer  on  the  commercial  and  maritime 
interests  of  the  kingdom.  The  original  and  leading  object  of  the 
canal  was  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  kingdom — to  promote  the  intercourse  between  our 
eastern  ports  and  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  our 
western  ports,  including  those  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the 
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Baltic  and  the  east  of  Europe  on  the  other — and  to  render  unneces¬ 
sary  the  present  circuitous  and  dangerous  passages  by  the  Pentland 
Frith  and  the  Land’s  End ;  on  both  of  which  the  most  ruinous  de¬ 
lays  and  the  most  afflicting  losses  so  frequently  occur.  That  our 
commercial  traders  would  take  advantage  of  such  a  valuable  ac¬ 
commodation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  great  traffic  which  is  carried 
on  across  the  island  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  though  it  is 
subject  to  very  heavy  rates,  and  confined  to  the  smallest  class  of 
vessels.  High  as  these  rates  are,  our  shipowners  regard  them 
as  well  compensated  by  the  safety  and  the  certainty  of  the  pas¬ 
sage.  But  as  the  vessels  which  receive  this  great  accommodation 
do  not  exceed  eighty  or  a  hundred  tons  burden,  and  as  the  Cale¬ 
donian  Canal  does  not  at  present  admit  vessels  of  a  much  larger 
size,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  national  importance  to 
extend  the  same  advantages  to  all  classes  of  maritime  traders — 
to  save  the  lives  of  their  seamen — to  save  the  tear  and  wear  of 
their  vessels  —  to  save  insurance  and  lighthouse  dues  —  and, 
finally,  to  save  time,  which,  in  commercial  concerns,  is  often  of 
the  greatest  pecuniary  value.  In  time  of  war,  too,  when  the 
English  Channel  may  be  infested  with  steam  privateers,  the  canal 
would,  as  Mr  Walker  justly  states,  aiford  a  passage  of  compara¬ 
tive  safety  for  the  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  America  and 
the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

But  besides  the  general  commercial  interests  of  the  empire  to 
which  the  completion  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  will  be  subser¬ 
vient,  there  are  others  of  a  more  limited  character  which  it  can¬ 
not  fail  to  encourage  and  promote.  One  of  these  objects  is  the 
extension  of  a  regular  steam  communication  from  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  marts  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and  the  manufacturing 
districts  connected  with  them,  to  all  the  ports  in  the  Moray 
Frith  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  and  even  perhaps  to  Dundee  and 
Leith :  without  the  necessity  of  that  interruption  or  transhipment 
to  which  the  present  intercourse  between  these  places  is  actually 
subjected. 

Another  object  not  less  important,  though  perhaps  more  remote 
in  its  accomplishment,  is  the  union  of  the  great  lines  of  railway 
communication  which  are  rapidly  extending  themselves  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  east,  and  to  Glasgow  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Glasgow  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  terminus  of  the  great 
western  line ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  eastern 
line  will  extend  itself  to  a  much  higher  latitude.  When  low 
water  piers  at  Newhaven  and  Bruntisland  shall  be  erected,  a 
railway  through  Fife  will  be  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  in  the  county  of  Forfar  nearly  sixty  miles  of 
railway  are  actually  completed — one  of  the  lines  stretching  along 
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the  coast  from  Dundee  to  Arbroath.  That  these  works  will 
speedily  reach  Montrose  will  scarcely  be  doubted;  and  though  the 
eastern  coast  to  the  north  of  this  port  presents  some  embarrassing 
acclivities,  yet  we  scruple  not  to  predict  that  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  will  scarcely  elapse  before  the  great  eastern  line  shall  reach 
Inverness,  the  capital  of  the  Highlands.  When  this  grand  object 
is  gained,  the  value  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  will  then  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  blindest  and  dullest  of  its  detractors.  It  will  stand 
forth  the  connecting  link  between  the  great  lines  of  traffic  which 
embroider  the  skirts  of  our  otherwise  deserted  shores — the  grand 
aortal  trunk  into  which  the  arteries  of  the  south  will  pour  their 
exuberant  wealth.  The  remotest  Highlands  will  then  become  a 
suburb  of  the  imperial  metropolis.  The  fruits  of  the  south  will 
be  gathered  in  climates  where  they  could  not  grow ;  and,  while 
the  luxuries  of  the  East  are  sweetening  the  coarse  fare  of  the 
mountaineers,  the  more  intellectual  imports  of  civilisation  and 
knowledge  will  gradually  dispel  the  ignorance  and  feudal  barba¬ 
rism  which  still  linger  among  their  fastnesses. 

Trusting  that  this  subject  will,  in  the  next  session,  occupy 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
submit  to  our  readers  the  foregoing  observations ;  the  more 
that  we  have  heard  it  rumoured  that  rather  than  advance  so 
large  a  sum  as  L.  150,000,  Government  will  allow  this  great  na¬ 
tional  work  to  fall  into  decay.  But  we  will  never  believe  that 
such  a  decision  could  proceed  from  any  other  cause  than  a  popu¬ 
lar  clamour  too  loud  for  any  Government  to  resist ;  and  we  will 
not  think  so  meanly  of  our  countrymen  as  to  believe  them  capa¬ 
ble  of  furnishing  such  an  excuse. 

The  Commission  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Highlands  by 
Roads  and  Bridges,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  useful  that  ever  was  appointed  by  Parliament. 
Previous  to  the  year  1732,  the  roads  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
were  merely  the  tracks  of  black  cattle  and  horses,  intersected  by 
numerous  and  rapid  streams,  and  often  so  much  swollen  with 
heavy  rains  as  to  be  dangerous,  or  altogether  impassable.  Be¬ 
tween  1732  and  1750,  several  military  roads  were  constructed; 
but  as  their  object  was  not  to  extend  the  commerce  or  develope 
the  industry  of  the  country,  they  were,  both  from  their  steep¬ 
ness  and  the  directions  in  which  they  were  made,  almost  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  and  although  bridges  had  been 
erected  over  the  smaller  streams,  yet  the  principal  rivers,  the 
Tay,  the  Spey,  the  Beauly,  and  the  Conan,  were  crossed  by  incon¬ 
venient  and  dangerous  ferries.  These  military  roads,  which  were 
of  course  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  amounted  at  one  time 
to  800  miles,  and  included  no  fewer  than  1000  bridges.  Till 
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1770  they  were  dependent  on  the  War-Office,  or  more  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  commander-in-chief  for  Scotland.  The  sum  grant¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose,  from  1770  to  1783,  was  L.7000  annually;  from 
1783  to  1803  it  was  L.4700,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  it  was 
L.5500. 

After  procuring  information  from  the  Highland  Society  of  I 
Scotland  on  various  points  connected  with  this  great  undertaking, 

Mr  Telford  made  a  survey  of  the  Highlands  in  1802  ;  and,  when 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  duly  investigated  the 
subject,  and  taken  the  evidence  of  many  witnesses,  they  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  1803,  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  of  which  Mr  Tel¬ 
ford,  Mr  Hope,  and  Mr  Rickman,  were  the  active  officers.  The 
report  of  this  Board  in  1821,  which  Mr  Telford  has  published,  is  ! 
a  document  of  great  interest  and  value,  teeming  with  the  most 
important  and  useful  information ;  and  Mr  Telford  cannot  be 
charged  with  using  exaggerated  language  when  he  says,  that  the 
works  performed  during  eighteen  years,  constitute  an  amount  of 
improvement  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
within  the  same  number  of  years. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Board  proceeded,  was  to  require 
from  one  or  more  landowners,  in  any  district,  a  formal  applica¬ 
tion,  stating  that  a  road  through  this  district  would  be  of  great 
public  and  private  benefit,  and  that  the  proprietors  were  willing 
to  contribute  one-half  the  expense  of  making  it.  The  engineer 
then  laid  before  the  Board  a  survey,  report,  and  estimate  ;  and, 
when  this  had  been  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
f  memorialists  were  called  upon  to  lodge  one-half  of  the  estimated 

expense  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  other  half  to  be  supplied 
by  Government.  In  this  manner  920  miles  of  new  roads  were 
executed,  and  1117  bridges.  Of  the  latter,  there  were  1075 
of  one  arch,  the  span  varying  from  ten  to  sixty-five  feet,  and 
the  total  breadth  of  waterway  10,198  feet;  thirteen  of  two 
arches,  sixteen  of  three  arches,  and  two  of  five  arches.  Be¬ 
sides  these  bridges,  eleven  were  built  under  separate  contracts, 
one  of  which,  at  Dunkeld,  has  seven  arches ;  three,  viz.  Conan, 
Lovat,  and  Ballater  bridge,  have  five  arches;  one  at  Craig- 
ellachie  has  four  arches ;  five,  viz.  Bonar,  Potarch,  Wick,  Alford, 
and  Fairness,  have  three  arches ;  and  one  at  Helmsdale  has  two 
arches.  Of  these,  Bonar  and  Craigellachie  are  of  iron.  The 
total  number  of  arches  was  1202,  and  the  total  breadth  of 
waterway  14,686  feet.  The  expense  of  these  important  works 
exceeded  L.450,000,  of  which  L.200,000  was  contributed  by 
the  Highland  proprietors,  and  L.250,000  by  the  country.  The 
average  expense  of  these  roads  has  been  under  L.600  a  mile ; 
but  in  some  cases  very  great  difficulties  bad  to  be  surmounted. 
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and  in  these  an  additional  expense  was  incurred.  When  the 
roads  passed  through  districts  devoid  even  of  a  horse  track  or  any 
accommodation  for  travellers,  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
inferior  materials  until  the  new  line  became  passable  for  carts 
to  some  spot  where  flat-bedded  stones  could  be  procured.  On 
the  Sutherland  or  Tongue  road,  the  lime  for  mortar  was  carried 
upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  sacks  on  the  backs  of  horses ;  while 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye  the  arch  stones  of  the  bridges  were  imported 
by  sea. 

While  the  Highland  roads  and  bridges  were  in  progress,  the 
liberality  of  Government  to  Scotland  was  still  further  displayed. 
To  the  same  Board  of  Commissioners  they  intrusted  the  sum 
of  L.50,000,  obtained  from  the  Forfeited  Estates  Fund,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  one-half  of  the  cost  of  improving  several  har¬ 
bours  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  and  this  sum  was  judiciously  ex- 

C’ed  under  Mr  Telford’s  direction  on  the  harbours  of  Peter- 
,  Banfl^,  Fraserburgh,  Burgh  Head,  Cullen,  Tobermory, 
and  many  others.  Nor  did  the  liberality  of  the  Government 
stop  here.  In  1823,  a  parliamentary  grant  of  L.50,000  was 
given  for  building  Highland  churches  and  manses,  all  of  which 
were  executed  from  Mr  Telford’s  designs,  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  Board  of  Commissioners.  The  last  of  these  churches 
was  built  in  1830.  No  fewer  than  forty-three  of  these  buildings 
were  erected  ;  and,  in  the  present  mania  for  church-extension  and 
additional  endowments,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  Commissioners  relative  to  the  history  and  result 
of  this  grant. 

‘  The  liberality  of  the  legislature  has  been  exercised  in  such  a  manner 
ns  rather  to  conceal  than  display  its  amount.  The  original  grant  of 
L.60,000,  and  about  L.  10,000  expended  in  general  management,  in  legal 
conveyances  of  land,  and  in  the  superintendence  of  works  locally  remote 
and  scattered,  represent  (on  cursory  inspection)  the  entire  benefit  con¬ 
ferred  ;  but  the  religious  services  of forti/~iwo  additional  ministers  in  per- 
])etuity,  have  not  been  obtained  for  less  than  L.5040  per  annum  ;  that  is, 
for  a  perpetual  annuity  worth  about  L.  120,000,  which,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  grant  and  expenditure,  amounts  to  no  less  than  L.180,000 
appropriated  to  the  advancement  of  religion  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland.’  * 

As  the  engineer  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  Mr  Telford’s  repu¬ 
tation  had  now  extended  itself  far  beyond  his  native  country ;  and 
foreign  sovereigns  were  eager  to  obtain  his  counsel  and  his  assist- 


•  The  number  of  persons  accommodated  in  these  new  churches  is  es¬ 
timated  at  22,000. 
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ance  in  carrying  on  works  of  a  similar  kind.  It  had  long  been 
an  object  of  the  Swedish  Government  to  obtain  a  navigable  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean  without 
passing  the  Sound.  The  country  between  Soderkoping  and 
Gottenburg  was  eminently  adapted  to  such  an  undertaking — pos¬ 
sessing  two  fresh-water  lakes  133  miles  long;  and  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  step  had  been  made  by  the  formation  of  the  Trolhatta 
Canal  from  Wenernsborg  to  Gottenburg,  which  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  1800  by  M.  Nordwall,  and  had  succeeded  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  yield  nine  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

Count  Platen,  a  director  of  this  canal,  perceiving  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  extending  it  from  the  Wenern  to  the  Baltic,  obtained  the 
King’s  permission  to  have  the  line  surveyed  by  an  experienced 
British  engineer.  The  Count  therefore  applied  in  1808  to  Mr 
Telford,  who,  having  assented  to  his  proposal,  proceeded  with  two 
assistants  to  Sweden,  and  commenced  his  operations  early  in 
August.  By  the  aid,  as  well  as  the  judicious  arrangements  of 
the  Count,  he  was  enabled  to  execute  a  regular  survey,  and  lay 
down  correct  plans  and  sections  of  the  country  between  Lake 
Wenern  and  the  Baltic;  and,  having  made  a  detailed  report  on  the 
subject,  he  embarked  for  Scotland  early  in  October. 

The  revolution  which  took  place  in  Sweden  in  1809,  did  not 
thwart  this  great  national  undertaking.  In  1810,  the  King 
granted  a  charter  to  a  joint-stock  company  for  carrying  Mr  Tel¬ 
ford’s  report  into  effect.  The  length  of  the  whole  navigation,  in¬ 
cluding  locks,  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  the 
artificial  canals  fifty-five  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  canal’s  bottom 
was  to  be  forty-eight  feet,  the  depth  of  water  eighteen  feet,  and 
the  slope  of  the  sides  thirty.  The  locks,  which  were  fifty-six 
in  number,  were  to  be  twenty-four  feet  broad.  In  August 
1813,  Mr  Telford  visited  Sweden,  and  inspected  all  the  works, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  excavations.  He  determined  the  sites 
of  the  locks,  bridges,  and  aqueducts ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  experi¬ 
enced  lock-builders  and  earth-workers  from  England,  who  in¬ 
structed  the  Swedish  labourers,  the  canal  was  completed  and 
opened  for  public  use,  we  believe,  in  1822.  On  this  auspicious 
occasion,  two  large  gold  medals  were  struck,  and  one  of  each  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr  Telford.  The  King  likewise  conferred  upon  our 
distinguished  countryman  a  Swedish  order  of  knighthood,  and 
presented  him  with  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds. 

But  it  was  not  merely  from  the  King  of  Sweden  that  Mr  Tel¬ 
ford  received  these  marks  of  regard.  The  Russian  Government, 
anxious  to  promote  the  study  of  civil  engineering  within  their 
dominions,  sent  over  two  young  men  to  receive  instructions  on 
this  subject  in  England.  They  were  recommended  to  Mr  Tel¬ 
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ford’s  notice,  and  received  from  him  all  that  kindness  and  at¬ 
tention  which  he  invariably  bestowed  on  every  species  of  merit. 
When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  learned  from  Count  Romanzoff  the 
obligations  which  these  young  men  owed  to  Mr  Telford,  he  sent 
him  a  splendid  diamond  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude. 

After  Mr  Telford  had  made  his  arrangement  for  the  Caledo¬ 
nian  Canal,  he  w’as  requested  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  and  others 
to  examine  a  project  for  forming  a  canal  from  the  city  of  Glas¬ 
gow  to  Saltcoats ;  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Ayrshire, 
passing  near  Paisley,  and  eventually  extending  to  Ardrossan. 
The  length  of  this  canal  was  to  be  thirty-one  miles,  and  its  sum¬ 
mit  level  110  feet  above  the  sea;  and  as  it  was  to  pass  through 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Paisley,  Johnstone,  Lochwinnoch, 
Kilwinning,  and  Saltcoats,  having  a  dense  population  along  its 
whole  line,  a  canal  more  useful  and  more  likely  to  yield  a  great 
revenue  could  scarcely  have  been  suggested.  From  Glasgow  to 
Greenock  the  Clyde  was  so  shallow  that  large  vessels  were 
obliged  to  tranship  their  cargoes  with  lighters  twenty  miles 
below  the  city ;  and,  owing  to  the  rectangular  form  of  the  river 
below  Greenock,  ships  were  often  detained  there  by  contrary 
winds.  For  these  reasons  the  canal  met  with  universal  approba¬ 
tion  ;  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  the  work  was  placed 
under  Mr  Telford’s  direction,  and  the  first  ten  miles  from  Glas¬ 
gow  to  Paisley  were  executed.  The  derangement,  however, 
which  about  this  time  took  place  in  the  mercantile  world  was  so 
great,  that  the  manufacturers,  who  were  the  principal  supporters 
of  the  canal,  found  it  inconvenient  to  proceed  with  the  work,  and 
at  this  moment  the  canal  extends  only  to  Paisley. 

We  have  mentioned  these  particulars  in  order  to  show,  as  Mr 
Telford  has  done,  how  the  most  reasonable  undertakings  may  be 
rendered  unnecessary  from  the  rapid  progress  of  invention  and 
discovery ;  and  how  singularly  this  undertaking  has  been  affected 
by  a  succession  of  most  unexpected  inventions,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been,  even  in  Mr  Telford’s  opinion,  to  render  a  canal 
navigation  to  Saltcoats  scarcely  necessary. 

The  first  of  these  changes  in  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde  con¬ 
sisted  in  constructing  alternate  jetties  half-way  across  from  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  of  deepening  the  shore  several  feet  by 
means  of  the  dredging-machine.  In  this  manner  large  vessels 
were  enabled  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  Glasgow  wharfs 
at  the  Broomielaw. 

The  next  change  was  the  introduction  of  steam-boats,  which 
disregarded  every  obstacle  in  the  river ;  and,  by  dragging  vessels 
against  adverse  winds,  removed  all  reasonable  complete  respect¬ 
ing  their  detention  below  Greenock. 
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Thus  was  the  canal  from  Paisley  to  Saltcoats  rendered  unne¬ 
cessary  ;  but  even  the  part  of  the  canal  which  had  been  executed 
as  far  as  Paisley,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  superseded  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  iron  railways,  traversed  by  locomotive  steam-engines. 
At  this  crisis,  Mr  Houston,  an  enlightened  canal  proprietor,  con¬ 
trived  and  brought  into  use  a  method  of  doubling  the  speed  of 
canal  boats  dragged  by  horses.  He  found  that  the  foreship  of 
a  boat  drawn  by  a  rope  is  raised  by  the  resistance  of  the  water 
in  her  passage  through  it;  so  that  when  the  motion  becomes  very 
rapid  the  whole  boat  is  raised,  and  skims,  as  it  were,  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water;  encountering  less  resistance  than  when  it 
moved  with  less  velocity.  But  while  this  new  mode  of  convey¬ 
ance  was  adopted  in  the  canals,  and  regarded  as  a  profitable  im¬ 
provement,  locomotive  steam-carriages  were  set  a-going  on  the 
turnpike  road  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and  conveyed  pas¬ 
sengers  in  a  shorter  time,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  the  fly 
passage-boats  on  the  canal.  These  carriages,  however,  have  been 
discontinued  since  Mr  Telford  wrote  this  part  of  his  work  ;  but 
they  will  doubtless  be  replaced  by  the  superior  arrangements  of 
a  regular  railway. 

After  improving  the  river  Wear  navigation  between  North- 
wich  and  Runcorn  in  Cheshire,  Mr  Telford  was  intrusted  with 
a  work  of  considerable  magnitude  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal,  executed  by  the  celebrated  Brindley.  In  the  infancy  of 
his  art,  this  skilful  engineer  constructed  a  tunnel  through  Hare- 
castle  Hill  2888  yards  in  length,  and  197  feet  perpendicular, 
under  the  highest  surface  of  the  hill.  This  tunnel,  which  took 
eleven  years  to  execute,  is,  where  it  is  largest,  only  twelve  feet 
high  and  nine  wide ;  so  that  a  boat  seven  feet  wide,  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  lading,  could  scarcely  pass  through  it.  As  there  was  no 
towing-path  for  a  horse,  it  became  necessary  to  propel  the  boats 
by  the  power  of  men ;  and  this  w’as  effected  in  a  very  strange  way 
by  a  class  of  persons  called  leggars,  who  lay  upon  their  backs  upon 
the  top  of  the  lading,  and  propelled  the  boat  by  pushing  with  their 
feet  against  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  tunnel.  With  such  a  novel 
and  variable  propelling  power,  two  hours  were  consumed  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  tunnel ;  and  much  contention  and  confusion  took 
place  among  the  numerous  boats  which  were  waiting  their  turns. 
The  company  w'ere,  owing  to  these  causes,  and  to  the  threats  of 
rival  canals  and  railroads,  at  last  compelled,  in  the  year  1822,  to 
consult  Mr  Telford  on  the  practicability  of  making  a  second  tun¬ 
nel.  Having  found  the  scheme  both  advisable  and  practicable, 
the  tunnel  was  begun  in  July  1825,  and  the  passage  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  30th  of  April  1827.  This  tunnel,  which  runs  parallel 
to  that  of  Brindley,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-six  yards,  was  2926 
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yards  long,  sixteen  feet  high,  and  fourteen  feet  broad ;  four  feet 
nine  inches  of  it  being  occupied  by  the  towing-path,  which  was 
supported  by  small  pillars.  The  line  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  accu¬ 
rately  straight,  contains  fifteen  pit  shafts,  the  deepest  pit  being 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet ;  and  it  was  completed  at  an 
expense  of  £112,68  . 

Before  this  tunnel  was  completed,  Mr  Telford  was  employed 
to  execute  the  Macclesfield  Canal,  which,  extending  from  the  north 
end  of  the  tunnel,  skirts  the  Derbyshire  hills,  and  passes  by  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Congleton  and  MacclesBeld  to  the  Peak 
Forest  Canal  to  Marple.  It  is  twenty-nine  miles  in  length,  and, 
after  proceeding  ten  miles  on  one  level  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Don,  it  ascends  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  by  eleven  locks, 
which  in  succession  occupy  about  one  mile. 

In  1828,  our  author  was  employed  by  the  Birmingham  Canal 
Company,  to  plan  and  direct  the  several  improvements  requisite 
to  be  made  on  that  canal.  This  portion  of  our  inland  naviga¬ 
tion  was  originally  planned  by  Brindley ;  but  with  the  view,  no 
doubt,  of  avoiding  the  expense  of  deep  cuttings  and  embank¬ 
ments,  the  canal  ran  into  numerous  and  inconvenient  curvatures, 
and  in  other  respects  was  in  such  a  state  that  Mr  Telford  describes 
it  *  as  little  better  than  a  crooked  ditch,  with  scarcely  the  ap- 
‘  pearance  of  a  haling-path,  the  horses  frequently  sliding  and  stag- 
‘  gering  in  the  water,  the  haling-lines  sweeping  the  gravel  into  the 
*  canal,  and  the  entanglement  at  the  meeting  of  boats  incessapt ; 
‘  while  at  the  locks  at  each  end  of  the  short  summit,  crowds  of 
‘  boatmen  were  always  quarrelling  or  offering  premiums  for  a 
‘  preference  of  passage,  and  the  mine  owners  injured  by  the  de- 
‘  lay.’  Aided  by  the  enlightened  arguments  of  Mr  James  Watt, 
Mr  Telford  prevailed  upon  the  managing  committee  to  make  a 
series  of  very  expensive  though  essential  improvements  upon  this 
canal.  By  cutting  off  the  numerous  bends  he  restored  the  canal 
to  nearly  a  straight  line  from  Birmingham  to  Smethwick  summit ; 
the  obsolete  curvatures  being  converted  into  separate  branches  or 
basins,  which  gave  accommodation  to  the  numerous  mines  on  each 
side  of  the  canal.  In  this  way  the  main  line  from  Birmingham  to 
Autherley  was  reduced  from  twenty-two  to  fourteen  miles  !  Mr 
Telford  greatly  extended  the  objects  of  this  canal  by  cutting  down 
the  Smethwick  summit  to  the  depth  of  seventy  feet ;  and  he  sup¬ 
plied  it  with  water  by  constructing,  in  a  dingle  adjacent  to  Bir¬ 
mingham,  a  reservoir  of  eighty  acres  water  surface,  and  forty-five 
feet  depth  at  the  retmning  bank.  The  details  of  these  various 
improvements,  including  cast-iron  bridges,  one  of  which  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  span,  are  minutely  given  in  sections  and 
elevations  executed  on  a  large  scale,  and  capable  of  guiding  the 
labours  of  future  engineers. 
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From  the  year  1825,  though  marked  by  a  rage  for  speculation 
almost  insane,  we  must  date  the  commencement  of  some  of  the 
grandest  undertakings  of  which  any  nation  can  boast — undertak¬ 
ings  which  cannot  fail  to  give  a  new  character  to  all  our  political 
and  social  relations.  Availing  themselves  of  the  prevailing  mania, 
the  iron-masters,  whose  trade,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  iron,  was 
in  a  state  of  extreme  depression,  encouraged  the  construction  of 
railways  in  every  direction.  The  most  important  of  these  schemes 
was  a  railway  from  Liverpool  to  London,  through  Birmingham  ; 
and  such  was  the  alarm  which  this  project  occasioned  among  the 
canal  proprietors,  that  they  consulted  Mr  Telford  ‘  as  to  the  most 
*  advisable  manner  of  protecting  their  property.'  Considering  the 
proposed  railway  as  intended  principally  for  the  transportation 
of  goods,  Mr  Telford  recommended  the  construction  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Liverpool  junction  Canal ;  as  a  work  which  would 
supply  those  facilities  of  conveyance,  which  the  trade  between 
London  and  Lancashire  still  seemed  to  require.  It  was  accord¬ 
ingly  executed  under  his  direction,  extending  thirty-nine  miles, 
independent  of  the  Newport  branch  of  eleven  miles.  As  another 
means  of  ‘  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  several  railways,  which 
‘  about  this  time  were  proposed  to  be  made  between  London  and 
‘  Birmingham,’  Mr  Telford  recommended  the  extension  of  this 
canal  from  Wolverhampton  to  the  Ellesmere  and  Chester  Canal 
at  Nantwich  ;  but  neither  the  one  canal  nor  the  other  have  ob¬ 
structed  the  execution  of  that  magnificent  national  undertaking, 
W'hich  reflects  honour  on  the  age  in  which  it  was  executed.* 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  works  in  which  Mr  Tel¬ 
ford  was  engaged,  was  the  drainage  of  the  great  Fen  district, 
and  especially  of  the  Bedford  Level,  and  the  execution  of  the 
Nene  Outfall.  This  last  undertaking  was  carried  on  through 
the  active  patronage  of  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford — a  noble¬ 
man  whose  liberality  and  patriotism  will  be  long  remembered  by 
his  country — under  Mr  Rennie,  Mr  Telford,  and  the  present  Sir 
John  Rennie. 

The  great  Fen  district  comprehends  the  low  lands  which  lie  on 


*  In  speaking  of  the  proposed  railway  from  Liverpool  through  Bir¬ 
mingham  to  London,  Mr  Telford  remarks,  ‘  that  all  physical  obstnic- 
‘  tions  were  forgotten,  or  overlooked,  amid  the  splendour  of  this  gigantic 
*  undertaking.’  We,  who  have  seen  these  obstructions  surmounted,  should 
learn  to  respect  those  grand  conceptions  w  hich  provide  for  the  moral  and 
physical  wants  of  our  species.  When  a  railway  shall  carry  our  persons  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  in  the  fraction  of  a  day,  and  a  penny-post  shall 
convey  in  the  same  brief  period  the  products  of  our  thoughts,  and  the 
expressions  of  our  affections,  we  may  be  disposed  to  extend  a  little  more 
of  our  confidence  to  the  speculations  of  ingenious  minds. 
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each  side  of  the  Wash,  a  bay  which  divides  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Lincoln,  and  is  about  sixty  miles  long,  and  twenty-hve 
broad.  The  area  of  the  Bedford  Level  exclusively,  is  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  English  square  miles,  or  340,000  English  acres, 
which  are  the  most  productive  in  Britain.  The  Nene  Outfall  is  a 
new  tidal  channel  for  discharging  the  waters  of  the  river  Nene  into 
the  sea.  The  Eaubrink  Cut,  which  now  forms  the  lower  portion  of 
the  river  Ouse,  and  the  sluices  on  the  South  Level,  were  planned 
by  the  late  Mr  Rennie  previous  to  Mr  Telford’s  appointment ;  and 
this  eminent  engineer  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Cut  suc¬ 
cessfully  opened  in  July  1821,  only  a  few  months  previous  to  his 
death.  Sir  Thomas  Hyde  Page  and  Mr  Robert  Mylne,  the  en¬ 
gineers  under  the  Act  of  1816-17,  had  differed  about  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  Eaubrink  Cut ;  and  the  difference  was  settled  by  Mr 
Joseph  Huddart,  in  the  exact  terms  of  whose  arbitration  the  work 
was  executed.  Its  capacity,  however,  was  found  too  small  for 
the  river,  and  Mr  Telford  recommended  that  it  should  be  enlarged 
one-third,  which  was  accordingly  executed  at  an  expense  of 
L. 37, 000.  The  present  Sir  John  Rennie,  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  engineer  of  drainage,  was  associated  with  Mr  Telford  in 
the  execution  of  the  Nene  Outfall ;  but  the  new  drainage  of  the 
North  Level  was  executed  by  Mr  Telford  alone. 

The  contractors  for  deepening  the  Nene  Outfall,  commenced 
their  operations  in  August  1827,  and  in  a  short  time  1100  men 
were  employed  on  the  work,  under  the  superintendence  of  William 
Swansborough. 

The  expense  of  executing  the  Nene  Outfall  has  been  about 
L.200,000.  About  1500  acres  of  fertile  marsh  land  has  been 
secured  from  the  sea  by  embankment,  and  are  now  producing 
annually  excellent  crops  of  grain.  An  additional  tract  of  about 
2000  acres  is  fit  for  enclosing,  and  about  4000  acres  more  will 
soon  be  gained  by  the  diversion  of  the  channel  from  the  ancient 
estuary.  These  valuable  acquisitions,  however,  Mr  Telford  re¬ 
garded  as  nothing,  compared  to  the  benefit  derived  from  a  natu¬ 
ral  drainage  for  the  entire  North  Level,  South  Holland,  and  the 
contiguous  districts. 

The  works  for  the  drainage  of  the  North  Level  were  begun  in 
July  1830,  and  finished  in  1834;  and  Mr  Tycho  Wing  informs  us, 
that  ‘  their  effects  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  on  the 
‘  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  surpass  all  previous  ex- 

*  pectation.’  ‘  This  work,’  he  continues,  ‘  was  undertaken  upon 

*  Mr  Telford’s  advice  and  responsibility,  when  only  a  few  of  the 

*  persons  engaged  in  the  Nene  Outfall  believed  that  the  latter 

*  could  be  made,  and,  if  made,  sustained.  Mr  Telford  distin- 

*  guished  himself  then  by  his  foresight  and  judicious  counsels  at 
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*  the  most  critical  periods  of  that  great  measure  ;  by  his  unfailing 

*  confidence  in  its  success,  and  by  the  boldness  and  sagacity 

*  which  prompted  him  to  advise  the  making  of  the  North  Level 

*  drainage,  in  full  expectation  of  the  results  for  the  sake  of 

*  which  the  Nene  Outfall  was  undertaken,  and  which  are  now 
‘  realized  to  the  extent  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes.’ 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  improvements  which  he  made  upon  harbours  in 
the  estuaries  of  rivers.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
harbours  of  Aberdeen  and  Dundee. 

Aberdeen,  as  a  maritime  city,  may  be  ranked  as  the  third  in 
Scotland.  In  place  of  a  population  of  G500,  to  which  it  amounted 
in  1707,  Aberdeen  now  contains  58,019  inhabitants.  In  1773,  the 
celebrated  Mr  Smeaton  made  important  imprdvements  on  the 
harbour  of  this  city.  In  order  to  make  the  land  floods  diminish 
the  bar,  he  confined  the  irregular  channel  of  the  Dee  by  found¬ 
ing  the  north  pier,  which  extends  700  feet  eastward  from  high- 
water  mark,  and  500  feet  further  with  a  northern  slant,  in  order 
to  turn  the  current  into  a  proper  direction.  Opposite  to  this  pier, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  he  constructed  a  breast-wall  about 
half  the  length  of  the  pier,  and  he  added  to  these  two  short  jet¬ 
ties  and  a  small  basin.  As  the  commerce  of  this  port  increased, 
new  improvements  on  its  harbour  were  required.  With  this 
view,  in  1797,  Mr  Rennie  proposed  to  abandon  the  river,  and  to 
construct  floating  docks  on  the  sandy  flats  called  Foot  Dee  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  thefdistance  of  this  locality  from  the  mercan¬ 
tile  establishments  of  the  city,  his  plan  was  abandoned. 

Although  Mr  Telford  had  surveyed  this  harbour  in  1801,  yet 
it  was  not  till  1810  that  an  Act  was  obtained  for  carrying  his 
designs  into  execution.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  work 
which  Mr  Telford’s  plan  required,  was  the  extension  of  the  north 
pier.  This  was  done  in  1811  to  the  extent  of  300  feet,  but  the 
effect  of  this  extension  was  so  beneficial,  that  the  trustees  re¬ 
solved  to  continue  it;  and  in  1813  the  extension  of  the  pier,  ef¬ 
fected  under  Mr  Telford’s  direction,  measured  865  feet.  The 
outside  of  this  pier  is  composed  of  roughly  dressed  granite  ashlar, 
with  a  core  of  large  gneiss  ruble  stones.  Owing  to  the  g^eat 
length  of  this  pier,  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  south  pier 
became  necessary,  and  a  solid  breakwater,  800  feet  long,  con¬ 
structed  of  large  ruble  stones,  was  accordingly  made  from  the 
south  shore,  in  a  north-east  direction,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of 
about  250  feet  as  an  entrance.  The  cost  of  the  north  pier  and 
breakwater  was  L.8 1,955;  but  the  gain  of  a  permanent  depth  of 
five  or  six  feet  in  the  harbour,  has  been  an  ample  compensation 
for  the  expense.  By  dredging  the  inner  harbour,  at  a  cost  of 
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L.  18,000,  Mr  Telford  gained  an  additional  depth  of  between 
three  or  four  feet;  so  that  the  use  of  lighters  has  become  unne¬ 
cessary,  and  vessels  of  every  description  can  get  up  to  the  quay. 
The  other  improvements  of  our  author  consisted  in  constructing 
a  great  extent  of  new  wharfs  ;  in  forming  a  new  channel  for  the 
river,  constructing  capstern  towers  and  jetty,  with  a  bulwark  and 
embankments.  These  works,  including  a  communication  bridge 
of  cast  iron  to  the  Inches,  cost  about  L.6 1,000,  the  whole  of  the 
improvements  amounting  to  L.  160,590.  To  these  valuable 
works  the  trustees  have  added  a  building  slip,  according  to  the 
patent  of  Mr  Thomas  Morton  of  Leith,  capable  of  receiving  the 
largest  class  of  steamers  for  the  purpose  of  repair;  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  another  of  these  slips  has  been  recently  laid 
down.* 

Improvements  of  nearly  a  similar  extent  were  made  by  Mr 
Telford  on  the  harbour  of  Dundee,  a  seaport  on  the  Tay  of  great 
commercial  activity,  and  now  possessing  a  poj)ulation  of  upwards 
of  60,000  souls.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  excellence  of  the  roadstead,  aided  by  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  wharfage  on  the  shore,  enabled  her  enterprising  citizens  to 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  growing  prosperity  of  the 
city,  however,  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  harbour  accommodations.  The  harbour  dues,  which 
in  17G5  produced  only  L.126,  amounted  in  1800  to  L.1300  ; 
and  though  the  corporation  had,  in  ten  years  previous  to  1815, 
collected  and  applied,  promiscuously  with  the  town  revenue,  no 
less  than  L.13,817,  yet  they  had  expended  only  L.1193  on  the 
harbour  and  wharf.  The  landowners,  however,  and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  capitalists  of  the  rich  and  fertile  district  which  lies  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dundee,  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  its  prosperity  as 
a  seaport,  and,  finding  it  vain  to  rouse  the  corporation  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  they  succeeded  in  placing  the  exclusive  man¬ 
agement  of  the  harbour  in  the  hands  of  public  commissioners. 

‘  The  conduct  of  the  Dundee  corporation,’  says  Mr  Telford,  ‘  forms 


*  Mr  Telford  has  given,  in  his  Appendix,  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr  Morton’s  valuable  inven¬ 
tion,  which  the  writer  of  this  article  had  repeated  opportunities  of  ex¬ 
amining  from  its  earliest  stage,  till  it  was  brought  to  its  present  perfect 
state.  No  fewer  than  fifty -four  of  these  patent  slips  have  been  laid  down 
at  different  ports,  and  licenses  have  been  granted  for  the  construction  of 
several  others.  Notwithstanding  the  high  encomiums  which  the  Select 
Committee  had  passed  on  the  value  of  this  invention,  they  refused  to 
grant  an  extension  of  the  patent,  but  recommended  a  small  parliamentary 
reward,  which  Mr  Morton  received. 
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a  Btnliing  contract  with  that  of  Aberdeen.  The  management  of  the  port 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  former,  because  their  views  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands  of  commerce  ;  whereas  the  latter 
have  been  exposed  to  obloquy  and  parliamentary  persecution  for  proceed¬ 
ing  on  too  extensive  a  scale  of  improvement.’ 

Under  this  more  enlightened  management,  there  was  com¬ 
pleted  a  floating-dock  750  feet  long,  and  9450  broad ;  having  an 
entrance  lock  170  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  a  graving-dock  2G5 
feet  long,  G8  feet  wide  at  top,  and  40  at  bottom  ;  having  16  feet 
of  water  on  the  sill  of  the  entrance  lock  at  high  water  of  ordinary 
springtides.  These  works  cost  L.l  19,855  ;  and  in  November 
1834,  there  was  completed,  at  an  expense  of  L. 12,000,  a  new 
wet-dock,  called  ‘  Earl  Grey’s  Dock,*  fitted  to  accommodate  the 
splendid  steam-packets  which  ply  between  Dundee  and  London. 
It  is  55  feet  wide,  210  feet  long  between  the  gates,  with  19  feet 
depth  of  water  on  the  sill  at  high  water  of  spring  tides,  and  14 
in  ordinary  neap  tides. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  prediction  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  the  effect  of  these  improvements  on  the  trade  of  Dundee 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  annual  tonnage, 
which  in  1800  was  63,000,  was  in  1831  189,326,  and  in  1837, 
286,662.  In  1830,  the  raw  material  of  the  linen  trade  imported 
into  Dundee  was  18,577  tons,  and  in  1837  it  was  34,149  ;  while 
in  1831  the  coals  imported  were  271,431  bolls,  and  in  18.37 
529,061  bolls. 

The  increasing  communication  between  Ireland  and  London 
had  at  various  times  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
necessity  of  making  extensive  improvements  on  the  roads  and 
harbours  by  which  this  communication  was  effected.  Previous 
to  18 15,  the  sailing  packets  which  plied  between  Dublin  and  Holy- 
head  were  often  tossed  for  several  days  in  a  stormy  sea ;  and,  when 
the  passengers  had  completed  their  miserable  voyage,  they  were 
landed  upon  rugged  unprotected  rocks,  from  whence  they  proceeded 
by  miserable  tracts  of  road,  composed  of  a  succession  of  circuitous 
and  craggy  inequalities,  for  twenty-five  miles,  across  the  island  of 
Anglesea  to  the  Menai  strait — a  troublesome  and  dangerous  tidal 
ferry,  over  which  the  mail  and  other  coaches  could  not  be 
passed  in  boisterous  weather.  After  various  ineffectual  attempts 
to  improve  this  untoward  line.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  succeeded  in 
having  a  Board  of  Parliamentary  Commissioners  appointed  for 
this  purpose;  and  this  Board  chose  Mr  Telford  for  their  en¬ 
gineer. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  any  account  of  the  skilful 
and  judicious  improvements  which  Mr  Telford  made  upon  the 
roads  and  harbours  between  Dublin  and  London,  but  shall  pro- 
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ceed  at  once  to  give  an  account  of  the  Menai  bridge — that 
magnificent  design,  by  which  he  surmounted  the  most  formid¬ 
able  obstacle  in  the  whole  line  of  communication.  The  Menai 
ferry,  which  had  been  leased  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  John  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Plas  Isa,  at  an  annual  rent  of  L.3 :  6  :  8,  produced 
now  a  yearly  revenue  of  L.878;  and  it  was  decided  by  a  jury, 
that  Lady  Erskine  of  Cambo,  to  whom  it  had  descended,  should 
receive  a  compensation  of  L.26,954,  or  thirty  years’  purchase. 
Mr  Telford  recommended  a  bridge  of  wrought  iron  on  the  sus¬ 
pension  principle,  which,  after  much  discussion,  was  adopted  by 
Parliament.  A  Parliamentary  grant  of  L.20,000  was  obtained 
in  1818  in  preparation  for  this  work  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1819, 
when  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  that  the  foundation 
stone  was  privately  laid  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  work  advan¬ 
ced  with  such  celerity,  that  during  1821  from  300  to  400  men,  and 
from  five  to  seven  vessels,  were  employed  on  it ;  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1826  it  was  completed  and  opened  to  the  public.  The 
following  is  Mr  Telford’s  account  of  this  interesting  event ; — 

‘  Upon  my  report  of  the  state  of  the  works,  the  Commissioners  de¬ 
termined  that  the  passage  over  the  l)ridge  should  be  opened  on  the  30th 
of  January  1820.  The  weather  about  that  time  proved  very  stormy ; 
and,  previously  to  the  opening  day,  Sir  Henry  Parnell  and  myself  exa¬ 
mined  the  entire  structure,  and  found  all  necessary  arrangements  made. 
On  Monday  morning,  at  half-past  one  o’clock,  the  London  mail-coach 
passed  across  the  estuary,  at  the  level  of  100  feet  above  that  tideway 
which  heretofore  had  presented  a  decisive  obstruction  to  travellers.  The 
Chester  mail  passed  at  half-past  three  o’clock,  and  Sir  Henry  Parnell 
with  myself  drove  repeatedly  over ;  about  nine  o’clock,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  day,  was  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  passing  carriages, 
horsemen,  and  pedestrians,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  and  enjoy  the 
novelty ;  and  in  the  evening  all  the  workmen  were  regaled  with  a  joyous 
festival.’ 

The  total  length  of  this  magnificent  bridge  is  1710  feet,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  a  mile.  In  its  breadth  there  are  sixteen  chains, 
each  chain  being  composed  of  935  bars  of  wrought  iron.  The 
number  of  suspension  rods  affixed  to  each  series,  of  four  chains 
each,  is  199,  and  the  total  number  is  796.  The  total  number  of 
trussed  bearing  bars  is  444,  and  the  total  weight  of  iron  work 
4,373,282  lbs.,  or  above  2186  tons  :  the  iron  work  is  protected 
from  the  weather  by  paint,  a  single  coat  of  which  weighs  about 
two  tons  and  a  half.  The  total  expense  of  the  bridge,  including 
the  toll-houses  and  half  a  mile  of  road,  and  the  embankment  on 
the  Anglesea  side,  was  L.  120,000.  'The  tolls,  in  1827,  amount¬ 
ed  to  L.1200. 

The  perfect  security  of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  and  the 
scientific  skill  by  which  it  was  planned,  were  put  to  a  severe  test 
by  the  storms  of  1838  and  1839,  in  which  similar  works  were 
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laid  prostrate.  A  slight  disturbance  of  the  suspension  bars  which 
carry  the  roadway,  was  the  only  damage  which  the  Menai 
bridge  sustained.  Its  iron  ribs  and  sinews  defied  the  tempest, 
and  justified  the  encomium  of  the  Poet- Laureate — 

*  Telford  !  who  o’er  the  vale  of  Cambrian  Dee, 

Aloft  in  air,  at  giddy  height  upborne. 

Carried  his  navigable  road,*  and  hung 
High  o’er  Menai’s  straits  the  bending  bridge  ; 

Structures  of  more  ambitious  enterprise 
Than  minstrels,  in  the  age  of  old  romance. 

To  their  own  Merlin’s  magic  have  ascribed.’ 

The  success  of  this  work  directed  the  attention  of  other 
nations  to  the  erection  of  similar  bridges  upon  the  suspension 
principle ;  but  though  some  of  these  may  be  nominally  of  larger 
dimensions,  yet  none  of  them  with  which  we  are  acquainted  can 
bear  any  comparison  with  the  Menai  bridge — in  the  grandeur  of 
its  conception,  in  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  in  the  massive 
lightness  of  the  fabric,  and  in  the  elegance  and  perfection  of  the 
workmanship. 

The  longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world,  is,  we  believe, 
that  at  Freyberg  in  Switzerland,  which  was  begun  in  1831,  and 
finished  in  three  years,  in  1834.  The  roadway  is  suspended  on 
four  cables  of  iron  wire,  each  containing  1056  wires  ;  and  they 
are  capable  of  supporting  three  times  the  weight  which  the  bridge 
is  ever  likely  to  bear,  or  three  times  the  weight  of  two  rows  of 
waggons,  extending  entirely  across  it.  The  cables  enter  the 
ground  on  each  side  obliquely  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
are  then  carried  down  vertical  shafts  cut  in  the  rock,  and  filled 
with  masonry,  through  which  they  pass,  being  attached  at  their 
extremity  to  enormous  blocks  of  stone.  The  following  are  its 
dimensions,  compared  with  those  of  the  Menai  bridge. 

Length.  Breadth.  Height. 

Menai  Bridge,  580  feet.  25  feet.  130  feet. 

Freyberg  Do.  905  do.  28  do.  174  do. 

The  bridge  of  Freyberg  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Chaley  of  Lyons,  and  cost  600,000  francs,  or  about  L.25,000. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the  Menai  bridge  without 
■  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  original  design  of  a 
great  iron  bridge,  which  Mr  Telford  proposed  in  1811  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  best  method  of  crossing  this  arm 
of  the  sea.  Mr  Telford  does  not  mention  the  reason  why  the 
plan  was  not  adopted ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  believe  that  its 
estimated  expense,  viz.  L. 127,331,  was  the  only  obstacle  to  its 


•  The  Pontcysylte  aqueduct,  already  described. 
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adoption.  The  bridge  was  to  eonsist  of  a  single  areh  of  500  feet 
span ;  its  breadth  was  to  be  40  feet,  almost  double  that  of  the 
present  bridge,  and  its  height  100  feet  at  high  water  spring  tides. 
The  difficulty  of  erecting  a  centering — foreseen,  and  dwelt  upon 
by  Mr  Rennie  as  almost  an  insuperable  one — Mr  Telford  pro¬ 
posed  to  remove  by  a  contrivance  altogether  new,  and  exceedingly 
simple  and  ingenious ;  namely,  by  suspending  the  centering  from 
above,  in  place  of  supporting  it  from  below.  This  method  consists 
in  erecting  on  the  top  of  the  abutments,  frames  (we  presume  of 
iron)  50  feet  high — the  purpose  of  which  is  to  receive  strong 
blocks,  or  rollers  and  chains,  by  means  of  which,  by  the  aid  of 
windlasses  or  other  mechanical  powers,  eaeh  separate  piece  of 
the  centering  is  to  be  raised  into,  and  suspended  in,  its  proper 
place.  Each  piece  of  centering  being  about  50  feet  long,  1 0  of 
them  are  necessary  for  the  whole  arch  ;  so  that  five  suspending 
chains,  passing  from  a  frame  on  each  abutment,  will  support  the 
whole  of  the  centering. 

Mr  Telford  regarded  this  mode  of  constructing  centres  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  stone  as  well  as  iron  arches ;  and  he  states  that  the 
operations  which  it  involves  are  more  capable  of  correct  demon¬ 
stration,  than  those  of  the  former  mode  of  supporting  from 
below.  He  justly  remarks,  also,  that  if  this  method  should  be 
successfully  practised  on  so  large  a  scale  at  the  Menai,  all  diffi¬ 
culties  with  regard  to  carrying  bridges  over  inaccessible  ravines  or 
turbulent  streams,  will  in  future  be  done  away,  and  a  new  era  form¬ 
ed  in  bridge  building.  From  the  general  introduction  of  suspen¬ 
sion  bridges,  owing  no  doubt  to  their  comparative  cheapness  and 
facility  of  execution,  this  reasonable  anticipation  of  Mr  Telford 
has  not  yet  been  realized ;  but  we  venture  to  look  forward  to  its 
general  introduction  when  arches  of  iron  or  stone  shall  replace, 
as  we  believe  they  ultimately  will,  the  less  firm  and  substantial 
fabrics  of  suspension  bridges.  Our  experience  of  stone  and  iron 
arches  has  now  been  extensive,  and  they  have  been  found  to  re¬ 
sist,  with  equal  efficacy,  the  slow  corrosion  of  time  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  assaults  of  the  storm  and  the  hurricane.  They  are,  therefore, 
in  their  very  form  and  elements,  fixed  and  enduring  structures, 
calculated,  like  our  dwellings  and  our  fortresses,  to  last  for  ages. 
United  by  cement  as  tenacious  as  themselves,  or  by  bolts  and 
bars  of  the  same  material,  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch,  whether 
of  stone  or  of  iron,  are  indestructible.  The  elements  have  no 
power  either  to  disintegrate  their  mass,  or  to  disunite  their  com¬ 
bination  ;  and  tbe  force  of  gravity,  the  only  one  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  tends  but  to  consolidate  tbeir  strength,  and  press 
them  into  a  state  of  more  permanent  stability.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  character  of  suspension  or  chain  bridges,  or  of  chain  piers. 
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Among  the  other  public  works  designed  by  Mr  Telford,  there 
are  several  large  bridges  which  are  distinguished  from  similar 
fabrics  either  by  novelty  in  the  design,  or  by  some  remarkable 
feature  which  gives  them  a  general  interest.  In  executing  the 
extensive  improvements  on  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  road,  which 
were  intrusted  to  him,  it  became  necessary  to  cross  the  Cartland 
Crags  near  Lanark,  which  flank  a  deep  glen  traversed  by  the  river 
Mouse.  The  design  which  Mr  Telford  gave  for  a  stone  bridge 
to  cross  this  ravine,  is  exceedingly  grand.  It  consists  of  three 
arches,  one  of  which  is  150  feet  span,  and  the  other  two  105 
feet  each ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  bridge  consists  in  the  middle 
arch  being  122  feet  high,  rivalling  nearly  the  centre  one  of  the 
Pontcysylte  aqueduct. 

A  very  remarkable  improvement,  and  one  distinguished  both 
by  its  novelty  and  beauty,  was  made  by  Mr  Telford  on  the  old 
bridge  of  Glasgow.  This  bridge  forms  a  communication  between 
the  city  of  Glasgow  and  an  extensive  and  increasing  suburb 
called  Gorbals.  The  breadth  between  the  parapets  being  only 
twenty-two  feet,  including  footpaths,  it  became  necessary,  both  on 
account  of  the  ‘  precariousness’  and  the  expense  of  building  a 
new  bridge,  to  give  an  additional  breadth  to  the  roadway  of  the 
old  one.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Tel¬ 
ford. 

‘  Haring  procured  an  accurate  plan  and  description  of  its  then  state, 

I  found  that  the  piers  were  sound,  and  that  their  points  projected  con¬ 
siderably  in  advance  of  the  parapet  and  face  of  the  arches.  This  circum¬ 
stance  suggested  to  my  mind  that  a  wide  roadway  might  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  cast-iron  addition  to  it ;  for  which  purpose,  upon  the  pier 
points  1  caused  small  pedestals  to  be  constructed,  projecting  as  much  as 
the  additional  width  required.  Upon  these  pedestals  was  supported  a 
cast-iron  rib  over  each  arch,  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge,  from  which  ribs 
cast-iron  bearers  rested  fairly  upon  the  masonry  cornice,  and  were  co* 
vered  with  large  flat  stones,  which  formed  footpaths,  protected  by  strong 
iron  railing;  and  thus  the  whole  body  of  the  masonry  bridge  (2.3  feet) 
was  appropriated  to  carriage-way,  and  a  footpath,  nearly  six  feet  wide, 
was  appended  on  each  side  upon  the  attached  iron-work.  Thus  improved, 
the  bridge  was  rendered  not  only  sufficiently  commodious,  but  even  orna¬ 
mental  ;  the  external  appearance  having  an  air  of  originality  and  lightness 
by  the  projection  of  the  iron-work,  and  the  shadow  thereby  thrown  upon 
the  masonry  below  it.’ — P.  191. 

The  improvements  made  upon  the  city  quay  of  the  Broomie- 
law,  Glasgow,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Jamaica  Street  bridge 
should  be  rebuilt ;  and,  after  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  for  this  purpose,  Mr  Telford  was  employed  to  furnish  a 
plan  and  specification  of  the  work.  Owing  to  the  sandy  nature 
of  the  ground,  the  entire  foundation  o/  the  bridge  was  constructed 
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on  bearing  piles,  driven  to  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  Under 
the  able  management  of  Messrs  John  Gibb  and  Son,  the  con¬ 
tractors,  the  work  was  begun  on  the  18th  INIarch  1833  ;  and  the 
bridge  was  completed  on  the  1st  December  1835,  in  a  period  no 
less  than  eighteen  months  within  the  time  allowed  by  the  contract. 

This  beautiful  bridge  consists  of  seven  arches,  which  are  seg¬ 
ments  of  circles.  The  span  of  the  centre  arch  is  58i  feet,  and 
its  rise  10  feet  9  inches;  the  span  of  each  arch  adjoining  the 
centre  arch  is  57  feet  9  inches,  and  their  rise  10^  feet ;  the  span 
of  each  arch  adjoining  the  abutment  arches  is  55i  feet,  and  their 
rise  9  feet  8  inches,  and  the  span  of  each  of  the  abutment  arches 
is  52  feet,  and  their  rise  8  feet  3  inches.  The  whole  breadth  of 
waterway  is  therefore  389  feet ;  but  the  total  length  of  the  bridge 
is  560  feet.  The  carriage-way  is  34  feet  wide,  with  a  footpath 
of  12  feet  on  each  side,  which  makes  the  total  width  of  the  bridge 
60  feet,  being  wider  than  any  river  bridge  in  the  kingdom;  the 
new  London  bridge  being  only  56  feet.  The  outer  part  of  the 
bridge  is  built  of  granite,  which  was  prepared  by  the  contractors 
at  Aberdeen.  The  total  expense  of  the  bridge  was  L.34,428. 

Another  beautiful  bridge,  designed  by  Mr  Telford,  has  been 
thrown  over  the  deep  bed  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  near  Edinburgh, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  improved  entrance  into  the 
city  by  the  great  north  road.  This  bridge  has  been  justly  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘  remarkable  on  account  of  its  situation,  its  magnitude, 
‘  the  style  of  its  elevation,  the  peculiarities  of  the  details  of  its 
‘  construction,  and  the  practical  advantages  of  these  peculiarities 
‘  as  found  by  the  complete  success  which  has  attended  the  execu- 
‘  tion  of  the  design.’  The  bridge  consists  of  three  arches,  each 
90  feet  in  span  ;  and  it  is  no  loss  than  106  feet  high  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  to  the  surface  of  the  roadway.  The  breadth  of  the 
carriage-way  is  23  feet,  with  an  8  feet  footpath  on  each  side  ;  so 
that  the  total  breadth  is  39  feet,  while  its  length  is  447.  The 
three  main  arches  which  we  have  mentioned  support  the  road¬ 
way  ;  but  it  is  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  bridge,  which 
we  believe  Mr  Telford  has  the  undivided  honour  of  inventing, 
that  the  footpaths  are  supported  by  other  three  arches,  culled 
wing  arches;  the  faces  of  which  project  before  the  main  arches  and 
spandrels ;  and  they  spring  from  pilasters  brought  up  from  the 
foundation,  and  executed  at  the  same  time  with  the  main  pillars. 
The  wing  arches  have  a  span  of  96  feet,  and  a  rise  of  1 0  feet, 
and,  by  their  bold  projection  of  five  feet,  ‘  eflectually  break  up 
‘  and  relieve  the  extensive  surface  of  dead  masonry  that  would 
‘  otherwise  be  presented  by  the  spandrels  of  the  main  arches.’ 
Another  interesting  peculiarity  in  this  bridge  is,  that  the  pillars 
which  support  the  main  arches  are  not  built  of  solid  masonry,  a 
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construction  attended  with  many  advantages.  There  are  four 
void  spaces  in  the  shaft  of  each  pillar,  ‘  that  part  of  the  masonry 
‘  only  being  omitted,  which,  if  the  pillars  were  solid,  would  tend 
‘  in  the  least  degree  to  its  effective  stability;  and  consequently, 

‘  being  almost  a  useless  mass,  would  do  more  harm  than  good, 

‘  by  operating  as  a  pernicious  load  upon  the  foundations.’  This 
bridge  was  begun  in  October  1829,  and  completed  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  parapets)  in  December  1831,  at  the  expense  of 
L. 18,556,  exclusive  of  making  the  approaches. 

There  are  other  two  bridges  designed  by  Mr  Telford,  which 
.demand  our  notice,  from  their  peculiarity  as  well  as  beauty.  The 
town  of  Tewkesbury  having  been  the  only  market  town  on  the 
Severn  without  a  bridge,  the  inhabitants  obtained,  in  1820,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  remove  this  inconvenience.  The  trustees  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  bridge  with  three  iron  arches,  but,  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  with  the  architect,  Mr  Telford  was  con¬ 
sulted.  He  accordingly  prepared  a  new  plan,  in  which  there 
was  only  one  cast-iron  arch  of  170  feet  span,  which  embraced  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  river,  and  offered  no  obstruction  to  the  barge 
navigation  of  the  Severn.  'I'he  rise  of  the  arch  is  17  feet,  and 
the  carriage-way  23  feet,  with  3^  feet  on  each  side  for  a  footway. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  bridge,  however,  is  the  construction  of  the 
abutment  wings.  The  masonry  is  carried  up  solid  three  feet  above 
the  springing  plates,  and  terminates  in  tall  narrow  Gothic  arches, 
which,  while  they  give  an  elegant  and  light  appearance  to  the 
whole  structure,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  iron-w’ork,  they 
afford  at  the  same  time  an  enlarged  passage  to  the  high  river 
floods,  which  might  otherwise  have  endangered  the  bridge.  This 
bridge,  begun  in  March  1823  and  finished  in  April  1826,  cost 
L.  10,000  ;  that  of  the  iron-work  being  L.4000. 

In  1825,  Mr  Telford  was  requested  by  the  Magistrates  of 
Gloucester  to  furnish  a  design  for  a  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the 
Severn.  Mr  Telford  was  disposed  to  recommend  an  iron  arch 
of  170  feet,  similar  to  that  of  Tewkesbury ;  but  the  Magistrates 
preferred  a  design  for  a  stone  arch  of  150  feet  span,  which  he 
had  also  prepared  under  their  direction ;  and  this  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  numerous  resources  of  his  art. 
Our  architectural  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  bridge  of  Neuilly,  which  was  built  on  the  Seine  by  the 
celebrated  French  architect,  M.  Perronet.  This  bridge  consists 
of  five  arches,  each  128  English  feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  33  feet, 
and  a  breadth  of  48  feet ;  but  its  striking  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
ingenious  idea  of  giving  the  river  a  freer  passage  through  the 
openings,  by  giving  the  openings,  so  far  as  possible,  the  shape  of 
the  vena  contracla,  as  it  is  formed  at  the  entrance  and  exit  of  pipes. 
The  flat  surface  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  river  is  thus  lessened. 
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whenever  the  tide  or  upland  flood  rises  above  the  springing  of  the 
middle  of  the  ellipse.  This  idea  is  accomplished  by  making  the 
general  form  of  the  body  of  the  arch,  or  the  middle  rib,  elliptical, 
with  a  rise  of  32  English  feet ;  while  the  voussoirs  or  external  arch- 
stones,  being  in  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  have  the  same 
chord  as  the  elliptical  rib,  with  only  13  feet  of  rise.  Hence  the  in¬ 
side  surface  of  the  arch,  in  place  of  being  part  of  a  cylinder,  is  con¬ 
vex;  the  convexity  being  nothing  below  the  keystone,  but  increa¬ 
sing  gradually  towards  the  springing  of  the  external  arch.  The 
effect  of  this  happy  idea,  independent  of  its  hydraulic  importance, 
is  to  give  great  beauty  and  lightness  to  the  structure.  Baron 
Prony*  thus  notices  this  remarkable  work  of  his  predecessor. 

‘  Le  pout  sur  Nogent  sur  Seine,  commence  en  1766  fut  decilitre  eii 
1769  ;  et,  avant  cette  derniere  epoque,  Perronet  avait  termine  le  travail 
preparatoire  pour  I’elevatioii  du  monument  liydraulique  qiii  lui  a  valu  son 
titre  de  gloire  le  plus  generaleinent  connu,  le  jiont  de  Netnllif  coninieiuc 
en  1768,  et  acheve  en  1774.  Ce  n’est  pas  au  sein  de  la  capital  qu’il  est 
iiecessaire  d’entrer  dans  des  details  descriptifs  sur  ce  pout,  considere  quant 
a  ses  formes  exterieures ;  sa  composition  arcbitectonique  proiive  que  la 
severite  des  convenances  soit  ressortir  plutot  qu’elle  ne  gene  un  gout  sur, 
un  tact  fin  et  delicat ;  la  sagesse  de  son  ordonnance,  le  purete  de  ses 
proportions,  ii'ont  point  encore  ete  surpassees,  nous  oserions  presque  dire 
egalees ;  et  par  une  reunion  des  proprietes  qui  semblent  u’appartenir  qu’u 
lui  seul,  ce  monument,  en  ineme  temps  qu’il  fait  eprouver  au  spectateur 
un  sentiment  d'admiration,  inspire  par  la  beaute  de  ce  qui  parait  au  grand 
jour,  lui  laisse  apercevoir,  dans  I'ombre,  les  garaiities  assurees  de  la  sta- 
bilite.’ 

The  bridge  of  Neuilly  was  scarcely  finished  before  another,  re¬ 
markable  by  its  novelty  of  form  as  well  as  by  its  boldness,  was 
undertaken  over  the  river  Oise  at  St  Maxence,  from  the  designs 
of  Perronet ;  and  though  this  bridge  deserves  to  be  noticed  on 
account  of  its  own  merits,  yet  we  are  induced  to  speak  of  it  more 
fully  on  account  of  the  singular  incident  which  took  place  during 
its  erection,  and  the  still  more  singular  accident  which  afterwards 
befell  it.  The  arches  of  this  bridge  have  not  the  oval  curvature  of 
the  middle  rib  (or  primitive  centre,  as  Baron  Prouy  calls  it)  of  the 
arches  of  the  Neuilly  bridge:  They  have  the  profile  of  arcs 
of  a  circle,  with  such  a  proportion  between  the  chord  and 
the  curved  line,  as  to  give  to  the  whole  fabric  an  agreeable 
aspect  of  lightness  and  elegance,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil 
all  the  important  conditions  relative  to  the  transmission  of  the 
current,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  peculiarity,  however,  of  this  bridge,  and  the  one  which  at 


•  Notice  Historique  sur  Jean  Rodolphe  Perronet,  read  to  the  National 
Institute  in  1829. 
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present  interests  us,  is  that  the  piers,  in  place  of  being  constructed 
of  solid  masonry,  present  a  system  of  grouped  columns,  each 
pillar  being  composed  of  two  of  these  groups,  which  leaves  be¬ 
tween  them  an  opening,  or  a  species  of  portico ;  so  that  one  can 
sail  in  a  boat  under  the  bridge  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  middle  of  each  pier.  This  architectural  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  Baron  Prony  remarks,  produces  an  imposing  effect  on  a 
spectator,  who,  standing  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  looks  obliquely 
beneath  the  bridge  ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  execution  which  were 
thus  rendered  necessary,  gave  rise  to  a  remarkable  event,  of 
which  the  Baron  has  given  an  account  in  his  life  of  Perronet. 
M.  Demoustier,  an  excellent  practical  engineer,  who  had  been 
employed  under  Perronet  at  the  bridges  of  Saumur  and  Neuilly, 
completed  the  part  of  the  bridge  of  St  Maxence  above  the  foun¬ 
dations.  Having  taken  alarm  at  the  complication  of  the  details 
of  construction  in  this  last  bridge,  and  believing  that  it  was  not 
compatible  with  solidity  and  durability,  he  resolved  to  unite  with 
iron  cramps  all  the  stones  which  composed  each  course  of  the 
voussoirs  ;  by  which  means  the  stones  resisted  separation,  as  if  they 
had  formed  one  single  mass  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the 
bridge.  All  this  w'as  done  by  Demoustier  without  the  knowledge 
of  Perronet,  who  assuredly  would  not  have  permitted  it ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  foreseen  that  a  precaution  so 
useless  under  ordinary  circumstances,  should  actually  have  saved 
the  bridge  in  circumstances  which  nobody  could  have  anticipated. 
In  consequence  of  the  military  events  of  1 815,  the  French  generals 
resolved  to  blow  up  the  bridge  of  St  Maxence.  The  usual  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made,  and  the  explosion  took  place ;  but  the  parts 
of  the  masonry  could  only  be  separated  after  the  rupture  of  the 
iron  clamps  which  kept  them  together ;  and  this  rupture  must 
have  been  preceded  by  a  certain  degree  of  elongation  of  the 
clamps  themselves.  Hence  it  resulted  from  these  circumstances, 
combined  with  the  respective  durations  of  the  elongation  and  of 
the  action  of  the  expansive  force,  that  one  side  of  the  bridge, 
which  was  capable  of  a  little  more  resistance  than  the  other 
side,  performed  the  part  of  the  breeeh  of  a  gun,  and  the  rest  of 
the  mass  was  thrown  off  like  projectiles.  There  remained  then  on 
the  summit  of  the  vault,  on  the  side  of  the  resisting  part,  but  a 
single  voussoir  forming  the  keystone,  ready  to  escape  out  of  the 

filane  of  the  two  sides,  but  fortunately  so  entangled  among  the 
uteral  fragments  of  the  arch  as  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  They 
were  thus  able  to  erect  the  centering  under  the  suspended  debris, 
and  to  re-establish  in  its  original  state  this  bridge,  which  would 
have  fallen  wholly  to  pieces  if  any  one  of  its  arches  had  been 
completely  destroyed.  The  Royal  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges, 
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has  preserved  in  its  gallery  a  model  in  relief  of  this  bridge  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  found  immediately  after  the  explosion. 

Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  upland  floods  in  the  Severn, 
Mr  Telford  resolved  to  employ  the  idea  of  Perronet  in  the  new 
bridge  at  Gloucester,  the  first  time  that  it  had  been  done  in 
England. 

‘  By  referring  to  the  plate,’  says  Mr  Telford,  ‘  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  accomplished  by  making  the  general  body  of  the  arch  an  ellipse,  150 
feet  on  the  chord  line,  and  35  feet  rise,  while  the  voussoirs,  or  external 
archstones,  being  in  form  of  a  segment,  have  the  same  chord,  with  only 
13  feet  rise.  This  complex  form  converts  each  side  of  the  vault  of  the 
arch  into  the  shape  of  the  entrance  of  a  pipe,  to  suit  the  contracted  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  duid,  thus  lessening  the  flat  surface  opposed  to  the  current 
of  the  river,  whenever  the  tide  or  upland  flood  rises  above  the  springing 
of  the  middle  of  the  ellipse,  that  being  at  four  feet  above  low  water, 
whereas  the  flood  of  1770  rose  20  feet  above  low  water  of  an  ordinary 
spring  tide ;  which,  when  there  is  no  upland  flood,  rises  eight  or  nine 
feet.’— Pp.  261,  262. 

Upon  removing  the  centering  from  this  arch,  so  that  the  whole 
of  its  weight  pressed  against  its  abutments,  its  crown  sank  two 
inches ;  and  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the  recession  of  the 
eastern  wing-walls,  it  sunk  eight  inches  more,  or  ten  altogether. 
The  arches  of  the  Neuilly  bridge  sank  thirteen  inches  w’hen 
the  centering  was  removed ;  and  ten  and  a  half  inches  afterwards, 
or  twenty-three  in  all.  That  the  subsequent  depression  of  the 
crown  of  the  Gloucester  arch,  was  owing  to  the  injudicious  par¬ 
simony  of  omitting  the  piling  and  platforms  of  the  eastern  wing- 
walls,  Mr  Telford  has  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  He,  with  great 
candour,  mentions  this  fact  as  a  useful  caution  to  practical  en¬ 
gineers  ;  and  takes  blame  to  himself  for  having  suffered  such  a 
mistake  to  have  been  committed ;  being  convinced  that  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  arch  would  not  otherwise  have  exceeded  three  inches. 
The  expense  of  this  beautiful  bridge  and  its  approaches  was 
L.43,500. 

One  of  the  last  labours  of  Mr  Telford  was  to  form  a  regular 
plan  for  a  ship  canal  between  the  great  estuary  of  the  Severn, 
called  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  part  of  the  I'mglish  Chan¬ 
nel  which  washes  the  southern  shores  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
part  of  Somerset — a  tract  nearly  150  miles  in  length.  The 
tediousness  as  well  as  the  danger  of  a  passage  round  the 
I.and’s  End,  had  given  rise  to  many  attempts  to  effect  so  desir¬ 
able  an  object;  but  it  was  not  till  1824,  that  a  company  was 
formed  to  provide  a  canal  for  vessels  of  200  tons.  The  total 
distance  between  the  two  shores  at  Bridgewater  was  only  44 
miles  5  furlongs,  and  the  height  of  the  summit  level  231  feet; 
the  locks  were  to  be  125  feet  long,  and  30  wide ;  and  the  canal 
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95  feet  wide  at  low  water,  and  15  feet  deep.  An  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  obtained  for  this  canal  in  1825  ;  but  this  enterprise,  as 
well  as  many  others,  was  arrested  by  the  depression  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  wild  spirit  of  speculation  by  which  that  year  was  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

In  his  simple  and  modest  narrative,  Mr  Telford  has  not  made 
any  reference  to  the  institution  of  Civil  Engineers ;  a  most  import¬ 
ant  association,  of  which,  if  he  was  not  the  founder,  he  was  the 
ardent  promoter  and  liberal  benefactor.  In  the  year  1818,  a 
number  of  young  men  who  had  been  professionally  educated 
under  Mr  Telford,  several  able  mechanicians,  and  other  friends 
of  practical  science,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  knowledge  of  their  professions.  In  1820,  they  in¬ 
vited  Mr  Telford  to  be  the  president  of  the  institution ;  and,  having 
accepted  of  the  office,  he  not  only  gave  the  society  the  most 
regular  attendance,  but  obtained  a  charter  for  it,  and  enriched 
the  library  with  many  important  works,  and  with  a  mass  of  pro¬ 
fessional  documents  of  the  most  valuable  character. 

When  Mr  Telford  was  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  Dover 
Harbour,  which  he  had  been  requested  to  undertake  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  he 
was  seized  with  the  illness  which  finally  carried  him  off.  Though 
a  man  of  robust  frame,  he  was,  after  his  return  from  Sweden, 
attacked  with  a  pulmonary  affection  which  alarmed  his  friends. 
After  some  time,  however,  he  recovered  his  usual  strength,  and 
he  retained  his  wonted  health  till  1827  ;  when  he  was  afflicted  at 
Cambridge  with  a  severe  and  painful  disorder,  which  left  him 
without  his  usual  energy,  and  subject  to  biliary  derangements  of 
a  dangerous  character.  These  unfavourable  symptoms  recurred 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1832  and  1833,  and  also  in  the 
spring  of  1834;  but  his  constitution  was  no  longer  able  to  with¬ 
stand  them,  and  when  a  fresh  attack  commenced  on  the  23d 
August  of  the  same  year,  he  sank  under  its  severity,  and  expired 
on  the  2d  September  1835,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  Although  Mr  Telford  had  intended  that  the  parish  church 
of  St  Margaret,  Westminster,  should  be  his  final  resting-place, 
yet  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  urged  upon  his  executors 
the  propriety  of  interring  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This 
last  act  of  duty  to  the  memory  of  their  friend,  whose  services  to 
his  country  well  merited  so  appropriate  a  tribute,  was  cheerfully 
paid  ;  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Par¬ 
nell,  and  by  Mr  Walker,  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Enrineers. 

Mr  Telford  bequeathed  the  moderate  fortune  which  he  had 
accumulated,  chiefly  to  those  with  whom  he  had  been  most  inti- 
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matel^  connected  through  life ;  and  L.4000  for  public  purposes. 
Of  this,  L.2000  was  left  for  premiums  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; 
the  interest  of  L.IOOO  for  a  parish  library  in  Westerkirk ;  anda 
similar  sum  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  parish  of  Langholm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  those  who  did  not  know  him, 
a  correct  idea  of  Mr  Telford’s  social  and  moral  character. 
His  friend  Mr  Rickman,  has,  in  his  brief  appendix  to  the 
narrative,  entered  into  some  details  on  this  subject,  without 
intending  to  exhaust  it.  The  leading  features  were  integrity 
and  sincerity — virtues  which  were  accompanied,  as  they  gene¬ 
rally  are,  with  an  apparent  sternness  and  severity  of  manner, 
resulting  no  doubt  from  that  part  of  his  professional  duty, 
which  often  forced  him  to  interfere  summarily  when  the  selfish 
views  of  corporations  or  of  individuals  were  arrayed  against 
the  public  interest.  To  those  who  knew  him  well,  however, 
this  peculiarity  was  either  not  seen  at  all,  or  was  eclipsed  in  the 
genuine  benevolence  and  kindness  of  his  nature;  in  the  hilarity 
of  his  jocund  and  happy  temper ;  and  in  acts  of  true  and  consi¬ 
derate  benevolence.  In  his  intellectual  character  there  was  much 
to  admire.  He  had  greatly  improved  his  mind  by  extensive 
reading,  and  acquired  an  amount  of  knowledge  seldom  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession.  He  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  acquirements  which  he  did  not  possess,  and  he  loved  to 
detect  the  greatest  of  all  impostors — the  pretenders  to  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  impossible  to  study  Mr  Telford’s  magnificent  un¬ 
dertakings,  or  to  peruse  the  account  which  he  has  left  of  them, 
without  being  struck  with  the  great  mental  sagacity  under  the 
guidance  of  which  they  were  planned  and  executed.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  analyse  that  peculiar  faculty  of  mind  which  directs  a  suc¬ 
cessful  engineer  who  is  not  guided  by  the  deductions  of  the 
exact  sciences ;  but  it  must  consist  mainly  in  the  power  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  effects  of  natural  causes  acting  in  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  in  the  judicious  application  of  this  knowledge 
to  cases  where  the  same  causes  come  into  operation.  But  while 
this  sagacity  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  designs  of  IMr  Telford,  it 
appears  no  less  distinctly  in  the  choice  of  the  men  by  whom  they 
were  to  be  practically  executed.  His  quick  perception  of  cha¬ 
racter,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  contempt  of  all  other 
acquirements,  save  that  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
which  was  best  fitted  to  accomplish,  in  the  best  manner,  the  object 
he  had  in  view — have  enabled  him  to  leave  behind  him  works  of 
inestimable  value,  and  monuments  of  professional  celebrity  which 
have  not  been  surpassed  either  in  Britain  or  in  Europe.  Were 
our  public  institutions  thus  directed,  and  the  public  service  thus 
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advanced  ;  were  the  hands  that  raise  our  monuments  of  le^sla- 
tion  as  wisely  selected  as  those  that  rear  our  fabrics  of  iron  and 
stone — the  social  edifice  would  stand  forth  in  its  just  and  har¬ 
monious  proportions ; — and  discontent,  and  misery,  and  vice,  the 
necessary  fruits  of  misgovernment,  would  speedily  disappear. 

The  great  services  of  Mr  Telford  have  been  appreciated  by 
the  public — but  by  the  public  alone.  He  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  the  King  of  Sweden  ; — but  no  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  King  of  England — no  memorial  from  a  country 
whose  scientific  eminence  he  illustrated,  and  whose  commercial 
power  he  enlarged ! 

We  cannot  close  this  account  of  Mr  Telford’s  life  and  labours, 
without  adverting  to  the  singular  advance  which  has  recently 
been  made  in  several  departments  of  civil  engineering.  The 
steam  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  in  twelve  days,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  predictions  of  some  of  our  ablest  engineers ;  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  railway  communication  through  every  part  of 
England — are  two  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  triumph 
of  the  scientific  arts,  and  of  the  blessings  which  these  arts  confer 
upon  the  community.  London  and  Edinburgh  will  speedily  be 
brought  within  less  than  a  day  of  each  other.  The  luxuries  and 
benefits  which  characterise  each  spot  of  the  island,  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and,  in  this  abridgement  of  space 
and  time,  the  whole  habits  of  our  social  being  will  suffer  a  cor¬ 
responding  change.  The  mutual  affections  and  mutual  interests 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  communities,  will  be  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  their  mutual  actions.  New  occupations  will  be  held 
out  to  the  industrious  ;  new  and  better  pursuits  to  the  idle  ;  and 
fresh  objects  of  sympathy  to  the  benevolent.  We  shall  thus  see 
more  of  our  own  country,  and  know  more  of  our  fellow-citizens — 
of  their  opinions,  their  feelings,  their  sufferings,  and  their  aspira¬ 
tions  ;  and,  in  thus  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  lot  of 
others,  we  shall  learn  to  be  better  content  with  our  own.  If 
famine  should  light  upon  any  corner  of  the  land,  the  commissariat 
of  more  fortunate  districts  will  speedily  arrive  with  abundance. 
If  pestilence  should  waste  it,  the  genius  of  humanity  will  be 
quickly  summoned  to  its  relief.  If  insurrection  should  alarm  it, 
the  arm  of  justice  and  of  law  will  soon  be  at  the  rescue.  The 
concentration  of  space  and  time,  in  short,  will  add  to  the  security, 
the  wealth,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  nation. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  A  Brief  History  of  Church  Rates.  By  the  Rev. 

William  Goode,  Rector  of  St  Antholin.  London :  8vo. 

1838. 

2.  A  Reply  to  the  Article  on  Church  Rates  in  the  EJinburyh 

Review,  No.  124.  By  the  Same.  8vo.  1838. 

these  two  performances,  the  first  is  ia  substance,  and  the 
second  in  form,  a  reply  to  an  article  we  published  some 
time  ago  on  Church  Rates.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  mention  uf 
our  article  in  the  ‘  Brief  History  but  there  are  several  pages  of  it 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  authorities  we  had  used,  none 
of  which  are  omitted ;  though  many  of  them  had  not  been  noticed 
by  those  who  had  preceded  us  in  the  controversy. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr  Goode  to  acknowledge,  that  in  his  ‘  His¬ 
tory  of  Church  Rates,’  he  maintains  the  side  he  has  espoused  with 
better  temper,  and  with  more  skill  and  discretion,  than  had  been 
done  by  his  predecessors.  If,  in  his  Reply  to  us,  he  has  departed 
from  the  urbanity  he  had  preserved  in  his  historical  essay,  we 
regret  his  intemperanee  ;  and,  profiting  by  the  lesson  he  has  given 
us,  we  shall  carefully  abstain  from  following  his  example.  ‘  Idle 
‘  rodomontade,  the  produce  either  of  party  prejudice  or  of  want 
‘  of  information,  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible’ — ‘  tam- 
‘  pering  with  every  important  authority  we  had  adduced’ — ig- 
‘  norance  of  the  real  nature  and  bearing  of  these  authorities’ — 
*  slippery  translations  and  loose  paraphrases,  which  give  to  false 
‘  conclusions  an  air  of  truth,  and  deceive  readers  who  will  not 
‘  care  to  search  after  the  ponderous  volumes  from  which  they 
‘  are  derived’ — assertions  ‘  contrary  to  common  sense’ — are  some 
of  the  mild  phrases  and  courteous  expressions  he  has  applied  to 
us.  We  are  sorry  theological  bitterness  should  have  led  him  to 
forget  the  decencies  of  literary  discussion.  He  may  be  assured 
that  a  good  cause  does  not  suifer  from  the  modesty  and  modera¬ 
tion  of  its  defenders,  and  that  zeal  and  good  manners  are  not  in¬ 
compatible.  But,  without  adverting  further  to  his  petulance  and 
presumption,  we  shall  proceed  to  his  arguments. 

It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  church  rates,  for  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  churches  and  the  expenses  of  religious  worship,  have  been 
levied  in  England  since  the  thirteenth  century ;  through  assessments 
imposed  on  the  parish  bjr  the  parishioners  assembled  in  vestry. 
The  question  in  dispute  is,  at  what  time  was  this  practice  intro¬ 
duced  ?  We  have  contended  that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  before  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  that 
century  it  was  completely  established  as  it  now  exists.  Mr 
Goode,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  that  early  in  the  thirteenth  century 
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it  was  already  an  established  and  acknowledged  custom,  cites  the 
authority  of  John  de  Athon,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  call  him,  John  of 
Acton,  who  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Constitutions  of  Otho — a 
papal  legate  that  held  a  national  council  at  London  in  1237 — and 
on  those  of  Ottobon,  another  legate  who  held  a  similar  council 
in  1268.  John  de  Athon  unquestionably  tells  us  (and  we  were 
quite  aware  of  the  fact),  that  though  the  canon  law  imposed 
on  the  rector  the  reparation  of  his  church,  and  exempted  the 
laity  from  that  burden,  the  laity  in  England  were  nevertheless 
bound  by  custom  to  keep  their  parish  church  in  repair,  and  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  the  performance  of  that  duty.  The  question 
is,  at  w’hat  time  did  John  de  Athon  write  his  Commentary  ?  If  it 
was  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  we  were 
in  the  wrong ;  and  that  the  custom  he  commemorates,  had  been 
established  before  the  time  we  had  assigned  for  its  first  introduc¬ 
tion.  But  if  he  wrote,  as  we  contend  he  did,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  his  testimony  is  of  no  weight  in  the  present 
controversy  ;  because  it  is  admitted  on  both  sides,  that  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  the  system  or  abuse  of  church  rates  was  com¬ 
pletely  established. 

Mr  Goode  tells  us  that  John  de  Athon  was  contemporary  with 
the  legatine  constitutions  on  which  he  comments — that  he  was 
one  of  Otho’s  chaplains  in  1237  ;  and  for  this  piece  of  history  he 
refers  us  to  Duck  as  his  authority,  ‘  who  asserts,’  as  Mr  Goode 
assures  us,  ‘  from  Matth.  Paris,  that  the  commentator  upon  the 
‘  Legatine  Constitutions  of  Otho  and  Ottobon  was  one  of  Otho’s 
‘  chaplains,  who  is  mentioned  by  Matth.  Paris  as  having  spoken 
‘  at  the  national  council  held  at  St  Paul’s  in  123?.’  * 

Duck’s  volume  is  not  very  ponderous ;  but,  duodecimo  as  it  is, 
w'e  suspect  Mr  Goode  has  never  looked  into  it.  If  he  had  done 
so,  he  would  have  found  there  is  no  such  passage  in  Duck,  who 
was  too  welt  informed  to  have  fallen  into  so  gross  an  error.  Mr 
Goode  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  knowledge  of  Duck  from  the 
Oxford  edition  of  John  de  Athon’s  Commentaries ;  to  which  the 
editor  has  prefixed  a  short  character  of  John  de  Athon  from  Duck 
— inserting  an  interpolation  of  his  own,  which  Mr  Goode  has  un¬ 
warily  copied.  The  words  within  brackets  [‘  quern  Matthseus 
‘  Parisiensis  nominat  Othonis  clericum’]  are  not  in  Duck. 

Matthew  Paris,  the  innocent  author  of  this  mistake,  informs 
us,  that  doubts  having  arisen  whether  constitutions  made  by  the 
Papal  legate  would  have  force  in  England  after  his  departure 
from  the  kingdom,  and  these  doubts  having  been  communicated 
to  the  legate,  ‘  jussu  ejusdem  surrexit  in  medio  quidam,  clericus 
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‘  suus,  magister  scilicet  Attho,  et  aperto  libro  autbentico,  scilicet 

*  registro  Domini  Papse,  ad  majorem  auctoritatem,  ut  validius 

*  talium  opinionum  improbaret,  quandam  decretalem  legit  distincte 
‘  et  aperte,  quam  Dominus  Legatus  distinguens  approbavit,  per 

*  illamasserensmanifeste,quodetiam  postrecessum  ejussuastatuta 
‘  perpetuae  iirmitatis  robur  obtinerent.’  *  The  improbability  that 
Magister  Attho  (a  common  Italian  name,  and  borne  by  some  of 
the  lirst  canonists  of  the  age),  who  had  most  probably  accom¬ 
panied  the  legate  from  Rome,  and  to  whose  custody  the  authen¬ 
tic  register  of  the  Pope  had  been  intrusted,  could  have  been  the 
same  person  with  John  de  Athon,  a  canon,  as  he  calls  himself,  of 
Lincoln,  or  prebendary  of  that  cathedral  as  he  is  termed  by  others, 
might  have  deterred,  we  think,  both  the  Oxford  editor  and  Mr 
Goode  from  confounding  personages  so  dissimilar.  It  might 
have  further  occurred  to  them  as  highly  improbable,  that  one 
who  had  attained  the  rank  of  magister  in  1237,  should  not  only 
survive  to  the  time  of  Ottobon,  who  came  to  England  in  1268, 
but  have  strength  and  elasticity  of  mind  afterwards  to  compose  a 
learned  and  laboured  commentary  on  the  constitutions  of  the  two 
legates.  If  such  reflections  had  occurred  to  Mr  Goode,  he  would 
probably  have  read,  what  he  evidently  has  not  done,  the  Com¬ 
mentary  on  which  he  rests  so  much.  He  would  there  have  seen 
that  John  de  Athon,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  refers  more  than 
a  dozen  times  to  the  ‘  Extravagantes’  of  John22d,  who  became 
Pope  in  1316,  and  died  in  1334 ;  and  whose  ‘  Extravagantes’  were 
not  collected  and  published  till  1340 — more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  the  supposed  selection  of  the  commentator  by  the  legate 
Otho,  to  read  a  decretal  epistle  of  the  Pope  to  the  English  clergy. 

John  de  Athon  styles  himself  Canonicus  Lincolniensis,  and 
Bishop  Nicolson  calls  him  a  prebendary  of  that  cathedral.  We 
have  looked  into  the  catalogue  of  prebendaries  of  Lincoln,  pub- 
lisbed  by  Browne  Willis,  and  find  in  it  no  such  name  as  John 
de  Athon  ;  but  in  13-13  we  meet  with  a  John  de  Eaton  in  the  list 
of  prebendaries.  The  time  agrees ;  and  we  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find,  on  more  careful  search,  that  John  de  Eaton  was 
the  same  person  with  John  de  Athon. 

At  all  events,  we  are  sure,  from  the  works  referred  to  hy  John 
de  Athon  in  his  Commentary,  that  he  flourished  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  and  consequently  that  his  testimony  of  the 
existence  of  a  particular  custom  in  England,  is  no  proof  that  that 
custom  was  not  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
More  need  not  be  said  of  the  most  plausible  of  the  additional 
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proofs  which  Mr  Goode  has  brought  forward  in  support  of  the 
antiquity  of  church  rates. 

This  is  not  the  only  chronological  error  into  which  Mr 
Goode’s  haste  and  carelessness  have  betrayed  him.  Desirous  to 
prove  that,  before  this  writ  of  ‘  Circumspecte  agatis,’  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  pleas  concerning  the 
reparation  of  churches,  he  tells  us,  and  repeats  it  with  triumph,* 
that  the  law  treatise  called  ‘  Britton,’  which  declares  that  Holy 
Church  has  conusance  ‘  de  defaut  de  esglises,’  was  the  work  of 
John  le  Breton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  died  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  I. ;  and  must  consequently  have  been  written  ten  years  at 
least  before  the  promulgation  of  that  writ.  For  this  mistake  he  has 
the  excuse  to  offer  that  he  found  it  so  asserted  in  the  ‘  Flores  His- 
‘  toriarum.’  But  if  he  had  given  himself  the  trouble  to  make  the 
slightest  enquiry  into  the  subject  before  he  adopted  this  assertion — 
if  he  had  looked  into  Selden’s  notes  on  Hengham  or  Fleta — if  he 
had  even  cast  his  eyes  over  the  leaves  of  the  treatise  on  which  he 
descants  so  learnedly — he  would  have  found  in  ‘  Britton’  references 
to  many  statutes  passed  after  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Here¬ 
ford  ;  and  among  others  to  the  statute  of  Westminster  2d,  which 
was  not  enacted  till  ten  years  afterwards.  How  this  mistake 
could  have  crept  into  the  ‘  Flores  Historiarum,’  we  can  give  no 
better  reason  than  the  one  suggested  by  Selden  : — ‘  A  sciolo 
‘  aliquo  temere  ingestum,’  says  that  learned  author,  ‘  dubitare 
‘  nequco.’  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  if  ‘  Britton’  was  written  after 
the  writ  of  ‘  Circumspecte  agatis,’  the  enumeration  given  in  this 
treatise  of  the  pleas  of  the  Church,  is  no  proof  that  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  over  the  reparation 
of  churches  was  not  derived  from  that  writ. 

It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Mr  Goode,  that  if  the  trea¬ 
tise  called  ‘  Britton  ’—if  ‘  King  Edward’s  Book  of  Laws,’  which 
declared  that  Holy  Church  ‘  should  retain  her  privileges  unble- 
‘  mished,’  viz.  that  she  should  ‘  have  cognisance  of  judging  of  the 
‘  repairs  of  churchyards  and  defects  of  churches,’ — had  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  ‘  between  1270  and  1275,’t  the  courts  of  common  law 
could  not  have  issued  those  prohibitions,  of  which  the  clergy 
complain  in  1285,  and  falsdy  attribute  to  some  edict  then  re¬ 
cently  published ;  nor  would  the  writ  of  ‘  Circumspecte  agatis,’ 
which  secured  to  them  those  privileges,  have  been  wanted. 

Mr  Good  complains  of  the  animus  with  which  our  observations 
were  written ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  unfriendly  spirit  in  which 
they  were  dictated,  he  quotes  our  expression,  that  in  preferring 
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the  interests  of  religion  to  the  paynient  of  tithes,  Alcuin  showed 
himself  an  unclerical  member  of  his  profession.  It  has  escaped 
Mr  Goode,  that  we  had  the  instant  before  extracted  a  passage 
from  Sarpi,  which  describes  the  clergy  in  the  days  of  Alcuin  as 
persons  that  neglected  to  inculcate  religion  in  their  sermons,  and 
represented  the  payment  of  tithes  as  the  chief  duty  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  Contrasted  with  such  clergymen,  Mr  Goode  will  not  deny 
that  Alcuin  was  an  unclerical  member  of  his  profession. 

Mr  Goode  cannot  but  admit,  that  by  the  decretal  epistles  of 
Pope  Gelasius,  and  by  other  canonical  authorities  of  the  early 
Church,  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  to  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  one  of  these  to  be  appropriated  to  the  repair  of  the  church. 
But,  finding  in  one  of  the  decretal  epistles  that  the  division  was 
to  be  made  ‘  prout  cujuslibet  ecclesise  facultas  admittit,’  he 
endeavours,  by  a  new  translation  of  the  word  prout,  which  he 
renders  as  far  as,  to  convert  this  absolute  into  a  conditional  com¬ 
mand,  which  left  to  ‘  the  authorities  of  each  church  to  determine 
‘  whether  such  a  division  could  be  made ;  and  if  made,  to  what 
‘  extent,  and  in  what  proportion.’  •  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we 
protest  against  this  translation  of  the  word  prout,  which  has  no 
restrictive  meaning ;  but  should  be  rendered  even  as,  or,  as  Mr 
Goode  himself  translates  it  in  another  place,  according  as.  On 
this  point  we  refer  our  readers  to  Facciolati  or  Ainsworth,  or, 
if  Mr  Goode  likes  it  better,  to  the  Vulgate ;  f  or  to  the  Medi¬ 
aeval  Latlnity  of  Bishop  Quivil,  who  concludes  his  partition  of 
burdens  between  the  rector  and  his  flock  by  assigning  little 
more  than  nothing  to  the  former — ‘  Prout  in  nostra  dioecesi  hue 
‘  usque  fieri  consuevit.’ if  In  the  second  place,  why  has  Mr 
Goode,  in  quoting  from  the  epistle  decretal  of  Gelasius,  stopped 
short  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  precisely  at  the  point  where  it 
began  to  make  against  his  argument?  That  we  may  not  be 
suspected  of  injustice  to  Mr  Goode,  we  shall  give  the  entire 
passage,  printing  the  part  omitted  by  him  in  italics.  ‘  De  quibus 

*  sicut  sacerdotis  intererit  integram  ministris  ecclesiae  memora- 

*  tarn  dispendere  quantitatem,  sic  clericus  ultra  delegatam  sibi 

*  summam  nihil  insolenter  noverit  repetendam'  Why,  we  also  ask, 
has  he  omitted  the  sentence  immediately  following? — ‘  Ea  vero 
‘  quae  ecclesiasticis  restaurandis  aedificiis  attributa  sunt,  huic 
‘  operi  praerogata  locorum  doceat  instauratio  sanctorum  mani- 

*  festa,  quia  nefas  est,  si  (sacris  aedibus  destitutis)  in  lucrum 
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<  suum  prsesul  impendia  his  sacris  sedibus  deputata  convertat.’  * 
We  marvel  at  these  omissions,  and  leave  Mr  Goode  to  account 
for  them  as  he  can.  By  the  first  of  these  passages  it  appears, 
that  while  the  ministers  of  religion  were  secured  in  the  entire 
allowance  set  apart  for  them,  no  clerk  was  to  have  the  presump¬ 
tion  to  demand  more  than  his  share;  and  by  the  second,  the 
bishop,  who  was  at  that  time  receiver-general  of  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  income  of  his  diocess,  was  enjoined  to  make  manifest,  by  the 
visible  appearance  of  the  sacred  edifices  committed  to  his  care, 
that  the  funds  dedicated  for  their  use  were  expended  in  repairing 
them,  and  not  converted  to  his  private  lucre.  In  the  third  place, 
we  must  put  another  question  to  Mr  Goode,  and  ask  him  how 
it  happens,  that,  professing  to  give  his  readers  an  account  of  the 
ancient  quadripartite  division,  he  refers  to  only  one  of  the  decretal 
epistles  to  be  found  in  Gratian  ?  There  are  Jive  on  the  subject 
in  that  collection,  and  all  of  them  placed  in  juxtaposition,  so 
that  none  of  them  could  have  escaped  his  notice.  The  Jirst  is 
addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Brundusium;  in  which 
the  same  Pope  Gelasius  communicates  the  instructions  he  has 
given  to  Julian,  their  newly  appointed  bishop,  viz.  to  divide  into 
four  parts  the  rents  of  the  church  and  oblations  of  the  faithful 
— to  retain  one  part  for  himself — to  distribute  another  among 
his  clergy — to  expend  the  third  part  on  the  sacred  edifices — to 
bestow  the  fourth  part  on  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  and  never 
forget  that  he  must  render  an  account  to  God  of  his  stewardship. 
The  second  is  the  epistle  selected  by  Mr  Goode.  The  third  is 
from  Pope  Simplicius  to  two  bishops,  Florentius  and  Equitius, 
containing  similar  instructions,  and  directing  them  to  compel 
a  certain  bishop,  called  Gaudentius,  to  refund;  who  seems  to 
have  anticipated  Mr  Goode’s  translation  of  prout,  and  kept  to 
himself,  for  three  years,  the  whole  rents  and  oblations  of  his 
bishoprick.  The  fourth  is  from  Gregory  the  Great  to  a  bishop 
of  Syracuse,  informing  him  that  augmentations  accruing  to  the 
church  were  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  its  original  revenue. 
The  Ji/th  is  the  well-known  letter  of  the  same  Gregory  to  Austin, 
the  apostle  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

To  these  extracts  from  Gratian  we  might  add  numerous  cita¬ 
tions  from  the  acts  of  councils,  the  constitutions  of  princes,  and 
the  writings  of  bishops  ;  but  of  what  avail,  it  will  be  said — whal 
have  the  epistles  of  popes,  the  acts  of  foreign  councils,  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  foreign  princes,  or  the  practice  of  foreign  bishops,  to  do 
with  the  English  Church  ?  They  constitute,  it  is  true,  the  basis 


*  Gratian,  Decret.  2da  pars,  Canon  xii.  Qusest.  ii.  *  Qoatnor  aateio,’&c. 
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of  the  canon  law ;  but  *  the  canon  law  was  never  enforced  in 
‘  England  as  a  whole  ;  the  papal  canon  law  had  not  here  the  force 

*  of  law,  unless  it  was  specifically  recognised  and  laid  down  as 
‘  obligatory  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  country.’  *  We  know 
and  were  aware  of  all  this ;  but  what  is  material,  and  the  only 
thing  material  in  the  present  argument,  all  that  part  of  the  canon 
law  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  which  in¬ 
cluded  all  w’e  have  quoted  from  Gratian  on  the  reparation  of 
churches,  was  adopted  by  that  prince,  and  declared  to  be  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  England.  ‘  Qnicunque  secundum  Episco- 

*  pales  leges  de  quacunque  causa  vel  culpa  interpellatus  fuerit,  ad 
‘  locum,  quern  ad  hoc  elegerit  Episcopus  vel  nominaverit,  veniat, 

*  ibique  de  causa  sua  respondeat,  et  non  secundum  Hundret,  sed 

*  secundum  canones  et  episcopates  leges  rectum  Deo  et  Episcopo  suo 
‘  faciat.’ 

It  will  liardly  be  said  that  the  laws  contained  in  Gratian’s 
collection  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Con¬ 
queror  when  he  established  the  canon  law  in  England ;  because 
Gratian’s  collection  was  not  made  till  many  years  after  the  death 
of  that  prince,  But,  if  such  a  cavil  should  be  started,  the  answer 
to  it  is  obvious.  Though  the  compilation  of  Gratian  was  not 
then  in  existence,  the' laws  he  collected  were  in  force.  Gratian 
was  no  lawgiver.  He  was  a  mere  compiler  of  laws  previously 
existing,  and  no  more  gave  authority  to  the  laws  he  collected, 
than  Sergeant  Ilunnington  gave  authority  to  the  statutes  at  large. 
The  decretals  and  canons  which  enjoined  the  reparation  of 
churches  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  church,  derived  their  autho¬ 
rity  from  those  who  made  them ;  and  not  from  Dionysius,  Re- 
ginon,  and  Burchard,  who  had  attempted  similar  collections 
before  the  Conqueror’s  time. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  call  to  our  aid  the  general  canon 
law  of  Europe  ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  all  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  present  subject  was  adopted  and  established  as 
the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  by  the  Conqueror.  The  con¬ 
stitution  of  Ethelred,  which  Mr  Goode  has  the  discretion  not  to 
contest — though,  from  misapprehension  of  the  legal  import  of 
the  Saxon  word  riht,  he  ditfers  from,  and  attempts  to  correct 
our  translation  of  the  passage — this  constitution,  we  repeat, 
declares  that  the  tithes  of  every  church  shall  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  one  of  these  parts  applied  to  the  reparation  of 
the  church.  Be  it  so,  replies  Mr  Goode ;  but  a  direction  to 
divide  tithes  into  three  parts,  does  not  imply  that  the  parts  must 
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be  equal ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  parts  might  have  been 
unequal,  then  is  the  law  complied  with  at  the  present  day.  The 
rector  employ's  one  part  of  his  tithe  on  the  chancel  and  glebe- 
house  ;  another  part  he  gives  in  charity  to  the  poor ;  and  the  third 
and  largest  portion  he  keeps  to  himself.*  We  do  not  give  these  as 
the  words  of  IMr  Goode ;  but  they  contain,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the 
drift  and  substance  of  his  argument.  We  shall  not  assail  him 
with  the  Council  of  Braga — which  provides,  ‘  Ut  de  rebus  eccle- 
‘  siasticis  tres  cequce  fiant  portiones,  id  est,  una  Episcopi,  alia 
‘  clericorum,  tertia  in  reparatione  vel  lurainariis  ecclesije’f — nor 
with  the  Council  of  Merida,!  which  enjoins  that  the  money  offered 
by  the  faithful  should  be  carefully  collected  and  preserved  till  it 
could  be  laid  before  the  bishop,  ‘  qualiter  exinde  tres  partes  fiant 
‘  (equates' — but  put  a  case  to  him,  which  we  trust  will  disen¬ 
tangle  his  mind  from  such  wretched  sophistry.  We  shall  suppose 
that  some  rich  and  charitable  parishioner  of  iSt  Antholin  directs 
his  executors  to  pay  L.IOOO  to  the  rector,  to  be  by  him  divided 
into  three  parts,  one  for  himself,  one  for  the  ornaments  of  his 
church,  and  one  for  the  poor  of  his  parish — would  the  rector,  to 
whom  the  division  was  intrusted,  be  entitled  to  say — three  parts 
and  three  equal  parts  are  different  things ;  1  shall  keep  L.999  to 
myself,  and  give  ten  shillings  to  the  church,  and  ten  shillings  to 
the  poor? 

It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that,  according  to  Sarpi,  the  quadripar¬ 
tite  division  in  the  early  church  was  not  arithmetically  equal. 
In  the  times  of  which  Sarpi  speaks,  a  large  portion  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  revenue  was  derived  from  the  oblations  of  the  faithful,  which 
the  laity  could  at  any  time  withhold  if  they  saw  them  abused. 
That  they  were,  even  in  those  primitive  times,  not  unfrequently 
misapplied,  we  learn  from  the  same  authority.  It  was  the  rapa¬ 
city  of  the  bishops  which  drove  the  inferior  clergy  to  cry  up 
tithe-paying  as  the  summit  of  Christian  perfection ;  and  it  was 
the  perversion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  by  its  pastors  to 
their  own  vanity  and  sensuality,  that  diverted  the  legacies  and 
oblations  of  the  pious  from  the  clergy  to  the  monks. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  say,  with  Sir  Goode,  that  when  ^Ifric 
pronounced  it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  the  holy  fathers  that  tithes 
are  to  be  divided  into  three  parts — one  for  the  reparation  of  the 
church,  one  for  the  poor,  and  one  for  the  servants  of  the  altar — 
he  stated  it  merely  as  a  dry  matter  of  fact,  ‘  without  laying  it 
‘  down  as  a  command.’ §  In  his  haste,  Mr  Goode  has  overlooked 
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tlie  preamble  prefixed  by  ^ii]lfric  to  bis  charge.  Addressing 
himself  to  Bishop  Wulfsine,  for  whom  the  charge  was  written, 
he  adjures  that  prelate  to  a  fearless  and  uncompromising  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty.  ‘  Libera  animam  tuam,*  he  exclaims ;  *  et 
‘die  eis’  (i.  e.  ‘  clericis  vestris,)  guce  tenenda  sunt  sacerdotibus 
‘  et  miuistris  Christi,  ne  ta  pereas  jmriter  si  inutus  habtaris 
‘  canis.’  *  It  is  pretty  plain  from  this  passage,  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
mand,  and  not  a  mere  piece  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  which 
Wulfsine  was  to  communicate  to  his  clergy ;  and  it  might  fur¬ 
ther  be  surmised,  that  the  command  was  neither  acceptable  to  the 
clergy,  nor  was  Wulfsine  much  inclined  to  issue  it. 

Tlie  constitution  of  Ethelred  having  declared  it  to  be  the  law 
of  England  that  one-third  of  the  tithe  should  go  to  the  repair  of 
the  church  ;  and  the  general  canon  law  of  Europe,  which  divided 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  church  into  four  parts,  and  directed 
that  one  of  these  parts  should  be  expended  in  the  reparation  of 
churches,  having  been  introduced  into  England  by  the  Conque¬ 
ror,  and  adopted  as  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  land  ; — is  it  cre¬ 
dible,  we  ask,  that  the  clergy  should  have  attempted  at  once,  and 
succeeded  from  the  first,  in  throwing  the  reparation  of  churches 
on  the  laity  ?  Let  us  suppose  a  layman  cited  under  the  law  of 
the  Conqueror  before  the  bishop’s  court,  and  threatened  with  ex¬ 
communication  if  he  did  not  contribute  his  quota  to  the  repair 
of  his  parish  church,  which  was  falling  to  ruin,  would  he  nut 
have  answered — the  same  law  that  brings  me  here,  compels  you 
to  judge  my  cause  by  the  canons  of  the  Church ;  but  1  find  in 
those  canons  that  it  is  the  rector,  and  not  his  parishioner,  who  is 
bound  to  keep  the  church  in  repair  ;  and'  that  it  is  not  till  the 
means  placed  in  his  hands  have  been  exhausted,  that  I  can  be 
culled  upon  to  assist  ?  We  know  not  what  answer  the  bishop 
could  have  made  to  such  an  expostulation  ;  but,  in  the  paucity  of 
direct  information  on  the  subject,  we  do  know  that,  in  one  in¬ 
stance  referred  to  in  our  former  article,  a  parish  church,  which 
had  been  unroofed  and  deserted  for  fifteen  years,  was  repaired 
and  restored  to  use  by  the  monks,  who  were  appropriators  of  the 
church.  It  is  an  error  in  Mr  Goode  to  suppose  that  this  church 
was  held  by  the  monks  on  a  difi'erent  footing  from  other  appropri¬ 
ated  churches ;  or  to  imply  that,  in  consequence  of  its  appropri¬ 
ation,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  parish  church.t  It  is  a  vicarage  at  this 
day,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  parochial  church.  The  monks 
were  the  appropriators,  and  nothing  else ;  and  as  appropriators, 
they  were  bound  to  do  no  more  than  the  rector  would  have  been 
bound  to  perform  if  the  church  had  not  been  appropriated. 
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To  wade  through  the  pages  of  the  Monasticon — to  turn  over 
the  numberless  volumes  of  County  History,  in  the  hope  of  light¬ 
ing  on  some  evidence  to  show  at  whose  expense  parish  churches 
were  repaired,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Henry  III. — is 
a  greater  labour  than  we  can  undertake ;  and  therefore,  in  de¬ 
spite  of  the  criticisms  of  Mr  Goode,  we  must  revert  to  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  Archbishop  Hubert,  which  seems  to  us  clearly  to  indi¬ 
cate,  that  whatever  might  be  the  practice  in  particular  places, 
those  who  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  considered 
in  law  to  be  the  persons  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  order  is 
explicit,  that  rectors  and  vicars,  according  to  their  several  incomes 
iVoin  the  church,  shall,  as  reason  dictates  and  approved  custom 
requires,  take  care  that  churches  are  repaired  which  stand  in  need 
of  reparation  ;  and  if  orders  to  that  etfect  arc  not  given  within  a 
twelvemonth,  ‘  decernimus  ut  ante  elapsum  terminum  dc  ecck- 
‘  hiartim  reddilibus  dis})Ositio  nostra  plenum  sortiatur  effectum.’ 
Mr  Goode  contends,  that  by  ecclesia  in  such  pass<»ges,  we  are  to 
undcistand  the  chancel  only.*  Lindwood  shall  tell  him  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  ‘  Quod  dicit  ecclesiie  comprehendit  ecclesiam  integram, 

‘  videlicet  nuvem  cum  cancello.’f  We  have  been  abused  with 
many  insinuations  against  our  fairness  and  candour,  for  not  having 
translated  in  our  former  article  the  words  ‘  prout  ratio  dictitat  et 
‘  consuetudo  approbata  postulat and  an  attempt  has  been  made, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  epistle  decretal  of  Gelasius,  to  affix  to  the 
word  protit  a  meaning  which  it  does  not  bear.  As  we  under- 
stoo'd,  and  still  understand  these  words,  they  are  merely  declara¬ 
tory  of  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  the  order  that  follows. 
We  omitted  them,  as  in  quoting  the  enactments  of  a  statute  we 
should  have  omitted  the  preamble,  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  so 
and  so  should  be  done. 

An  ordinance  very  similar  to  that  of  Archbishop  Hubert  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Constitutiones  Synodales,^  which  are  of  uncer¬ 
tain  datci  but  referred  by  \Vilkins,  though  on  very  slight  grounds, 
to  1‘237.  We  are  inclined  to  think  they  are  more  ancient;  and 
probably  anterior  to  the  council  held  at  Oxford  in  1*222  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Langton.  By  these  synodal  constitutions,  the  Archdeacon 
and  his  officials  are  directed  to  have  inventories  made  of  the 
vessels,  vestments,  books,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  public 
w'orship — to  have  regard  also,  ‘  ad  ecclesiee  fabricam  et  maxime 
‘  cancelli’ — to  see  that  they  are  not  in  want  of  covering,  and  that 
the  houses  connected  with  the  church  have  not  been  pulled  down, 
or  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  If  he  or  those  he  employs  find  any 
defects  in  these  things,  they  are  to  fix  a  term  within  which  such 
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defects  are  to  be  remedied ;  ‘  et  si  interim  decesserit  rector  eccle- 
‘  siae,  de  bonis  ejtis  ecclesiasticis  tanta  portio  rationabiliter,  juxta 
‘  ecclesiae  facultates,  deducatur,  quae  ad  prsedictos  defectus  com- 
‘  plendos  sufficiat;’ — that  is,  as  we  interpret  the  ordinance,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole  income  of 
the  church  may  be  taken  from  the  eflects  derived  by  tlie  deceased 
rector  from  the  church,  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  w’hich  his 
negligence  had  occasioned.  The  whole  of  this  ordinance  is  to 
be  found  in  Archbishop  Langton’s  statutes,*  with  the  omission 
of  the  clause  w'e  have  printed  in  Latin ;  an  omission  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  to  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation  in 
the  intervening  period. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  statements  given  by  AVilliam 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  1153,  of  the  dilapidations  due  from  de¬ 
ceased  rectors,  ‘  in  ornamentis  cancellis  et  domibus  ;*  from  w’hich 
it  is  inferred,  that  though  the  word  ecclesia  had  been  used  in  the 
preceding  paragraph — which  authorized  the  rector  to  cut  down 
trees  growing  in  his  churchyard,  ‘  in  ecclesiae  suse  reparationem  ’ — 
nothing  more  was  meant  by  ecclesia  than  the  chancel.f  But  as 
the  word  ecclesia  includes  both  nave  and  chancel,  and  as  there 
is  no  separate  mention  in  this  constitution  of  the  nave,  or  of  the 
persons  by  wdiom  it  was  to  be  repaired,  it  seems  to  us  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  by  cancellis  following  immediately  after  ornamentis 
in  the  subsequent  section,  was  meant  the  lattice-work  which 
separated  the  choir  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  clergy 
from  the  body  of  the  people. 

We  have  a  few'  words  to  add  on  the  enactments  regarding  the 
uses  to  which  trees  growing  in  churchyards  might  be  applied. 
By  the  decree  of  William  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1153,  the 
rector  w'as  forbid  to  cut  them  down,  ‘  nisi  in  ecclesise  suse  re- 
*  parationem  et  sediiicationem  mansi  proprii  ad  ecclesiam  perti- 
‘  nentis.’  In  1287  another  enactment  was  made,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  rector  from  employing  them  for  any  other  use  than  the 
repair  of  the  chancel ;  unless  from  charity,  in  consideration  of  the 
poverty  of  his  parishioners,  he  should  allow  them  to  be  used  for 
the  reparation  of  the  nave.  The  third  enactment  of  1312,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Mr  Goode  as  a  repetition  of  the  first,J  is  so  far 
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analogous  to  it,  that  it  repeats  the  words  ‘  in  ecclesiae  suae  repa- 
‘  rationera;’  hut  in  its  most  material  part  it  is  of  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  Instead  of  being  a  permission  to  the  rector  to 
employ  these  trees  for  his  church  and  parsonage,  it  is  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  laymen  who  should  attempt  to  prevent  him  from 
using  them  for  these  purposes.*  It  is  clear,  from  this  enactment, 
that  there  had  been  laymen  in  the  diocess  of  Durham,  who  had 
interposed  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  carrying  the  former  acts 
into  execution  ;  and  as  even  the  Act  of  1‘287  authorized  the  rector 
to  suffer  these  trees  to  be  used  for  the  repair  of  the  nave,  the 
word  ccclcsia,  which  comprehends  both  nave  and  chancel,  was 
properly  retained.  So  much  for  Mr  Goode’s  case,  which  was  to 
convince  even  us  of  the  misrepresentations  we  had  made.f 

We  shall  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  a  recapitulation  of  the 
numerous  ordinances  made  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
to  secure  for  the  church  an  adequate  supply  of  vessels,  vestments, 
and  other  things  necessary  for  religious  worship.  In  those  of 
an  early  date,  the  number  and  amount  of  these  articles  are  usu¬ 
ally  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  living,  and  not  by  the  wealth  of 
the  parish  ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  to  be  furnished, 
not  by  the  parishioners,  but  by  the  parson.  In  the  constitution 
of  William  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1153,  we  find,  among  the 
dilapidations  due  from  deceased  rectors,  the  ornaments  of  the 
church  mentioned  in  the  most  vague  and  indefinite  terms.  In 
the  decree  of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1195,  we 
see  rectors  and  vicars  burdened  with  ‘  ornamentis  ministerio 
‘  congruis.’  In  1256,  among  the  constitutions  of  Giles  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  which  are  said  to  be  ‘  servatte  et  usitatae’  in  that 
diocess,  we  meet  with  censers,  candelabra,  lanterns,  bells,  wax 
tapers,  and  other  articles,  in  the  parson’s  list,  which  were  after¬ 
wards,  or  in  other  places,  thrown  upon  the  parish.  As  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  we  find  the  ornaments  and  utensils  required  for  the  church 
particularized  with  greater  care  and  minuteness  ;  in  so  much,  that 

even  the  number  of  towels  for  the  altar  is  not  forgotten _ the 

M'hole  to  be  provided  by  the  parish ;  with  the  exception  of  a 
book  of  matins,  a  psaltery,  (the  chancel  of  course,)  and  the  chancel 
window,  with  the  carving  above  the  high  altar,  which  are  re¬ 
served  for  the  rector  or  vicar,  as  hath  been  customary  in  this  dio- 
m'«.t  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  frequent  in  these  unequal  par¬ 
titions  between  the  parson  and  his  flock,  than  the  allegation  that 
the  division  has  been  made  according  to  ancient  custom.  But, 
not  to  speak  of  the  little  credit  due  to  such  assertions,  whether 
made  in  acts  of  Parliament  or  in  decrees  of  councils,  we  know 
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that  the  prescription  of  a  few  years  was  sufficient  to  establish  a 
custom  in  the  canon  law ;  and  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
customs  denominated  ancient  were  of  ^reat  antiquity,  when  we 
find  them  disputed,  and  the  question  still  undetermined  by  what 
tribunal  they  were  to  be  judged. 

In  our  former  article,  we  attributed  the  introduction  of  church 
rates  to  the  heavy  and  multiplied  exactions  of  the  court  of 
Rome ;  which  drove  the  clergy  to  the  expedient  of  relieving  the 
pressure  on  themselves,  by  diverting  to  their  own  occasions  the 
funds  intrusted  to  them  for  other  purposes.  We  may  add,  that 
arbitrary  consecrations  of  tithes,  and  appropriations  of  parish 
churches  to  monasteries  and  other  collegiate  bodies,  must  have 
prepared  the  way  for  this  innovation,  as  well  as  facilitated  its 
progress.  The  arbitrary  consecralion  of  portions  of  the  tithe  of 
a  parish,  when  tithe  came  to  be  the  chief  source  of  ecclesiastical 
income,  must  have  disturbed  the  ancient,  regular,  and  canoni¬ 
cal  distribution  of  church  revenue.  The  appropriation  of  whole 
parishes,  which  became  at  length  so  extensive  as  to  include 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  livings  in  England,  must  have  contri¬ 
buted  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  tbe  same  effect.  By  this  de¬ 
vice,  the  appropriators  became  perpetual  rectors  of  tbe  parish ; — 
receiving  the  whole  of  the  church  revenue,  and  taking  upon 
themselves,  not  only  the  sjnritual  care  of  the  parish,  but  the 
burden  of  repairing  the  church  and  relieving  the  poor ;  thus 
reverting,  says  Bisliop  Kennett,*  to  ‘  the  old  institution  of  divid- 
‘  ing  the  profits  of  the  parish  into  throe  parts,  one  to  the  priest, 
‘  one  to  the  church,  and  a  third  to  the  poor.’  But,  if  these  were 
the  burdens  which  the  monks,  by  their  acceptance  of  appropria¬ 
tions,  undertook  to  perform,  they  were  far  from  discliarging 
them  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  bond.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  could  be  made  to  supply  the  appropriated 
churches  with  capellans,  curates,  or  vicars,  for  the  due  and  regu¬ 
lar  performance  of  religious  worship ;  and,  when  compelled  by 
the  ordinary  to  provide  permanent  vicars,  in  place  of  transient 
clerks  selected  from  their  own  body  by  rotation,  or  enjoined  to 
perform  the  duty  by  way  of  penance,  it  cost  many  a  conflict  to 
extract  from  them  adequate  stipends  for  the  vicars  they  had  so 
grudgingly  appointed.  On  pretence  of  the  charity  and  hospi¬ 
tality  they  exercised  in  their  convents,  they  withheld  from  the 
local  poor  the  share  allotted  to  them  by  the  ancient  canons ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  innumerable  exhortations,  ordinances,  and 
statutes,  that  a  small  pittance  could  be  wrung  from  them  for  the 
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relief  of  those  whose  property  they  had  usurped.  The  notion  then 
generally  prevalent,  that,  provided  the  income  of  the  church  was 
devoted  to  pious  uses,  one  use  might  be  lawfully  substituted  for 
another,  reconciled  them  to  the  conversion  of  funds  destined  for 
parochial  purposes  to  the  use  of  their  convent,  which  seemed  to 
them  an  equally  sacred  and  pious  duty ;  and  such  w'as  the  reve¬ 
rence  then  felt  for  religious  communities,  that  if  the  parochial 
purposes  could  be  otherwise  obtained,  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  the  monks  were  sure  to  be  respected. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  material  fabric  and  ornaments  of 
the  church  were  better  attended  to  than  the  wants  of  the  poor ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  in  the  endowment  of  vicarages,  where  we 
find  the  earliest  distinction  between  the  repairs  of  the  chancel 
and  of  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  hopeless  of  success  in  a  contest  with  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  appropriators,  the  parishioners — suffering  from  their  ne¬ 
glect — prompted  by  devotion,  or  desirous  of  protection  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  for  themselves  and  families,  came 
voluntarily  forward  and  assisted  in  the  reparation  of  the  nave, 
which  was  the  part  of  the  church  reserved  for  them ;  that  from 
similar  causes  a  similar  practice  was  introduced  in  unappropri¬ 
ated  churches;  and,  when  this  aid  had  been  r^eatedly  given,  that 
it  was  converted  into  what  the  canonists  chose  to  call  an  ancient 
custom.  That  such  was  the  origin  of  church  rates  cannot  be 
asserted  with  certainty,  for  want  of  documents;  but  that  they 
began  in  voluntary  contributions  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
facts,  that,  so  far  back  as  they  can  be  traced,  they  always  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  form  of  voluntary  grants  from  the  parishioners  ;  that 
when  the  first  attempts  were  made  by  the  spiritual  courts  to  en¬ 
force  them  as  a  legal  obligation,  they  were  resisted  ;  and,  when 
the  rebellious  parishioners  applied  to  the  courts  of  common  law 
for  protection,  that  it  was  afforded  them  by  writs  of  prohibi¬ 
tion. 

The  increase  of  prohibitions  about  the  period  we  have  assigned 
for  the  introduction  of  church  rates,  is  a  proof  that  the  spiritual 
courts  were  at  that  time  actively  engaged  in  attempts  to  extend 
their  jurisdiction.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
separation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  we  meet  with 
few  prohibitions ;  and  these  directed  to  repress  the  encroachments 
of  the  Courts  Christian,  when  they  held  pleas  of  lay  fees  or  of 
rights  of  advowson.*  About  the  8th  of  Henry  III.  prohibitions 
became  more  frequent ;  and  thirty  years  afterwards  they  were  so 
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numerous,  that  in  one  circuit  alone  there  were  twenty  prohibi¬ 
tions,  attachments,  and  suits  on  account  of  pleas,  ‘  de  catallis  et 
‘  debitis,  quae  non  de  testamento  vel  matrimonio;’ — the  only 
lay  pleas  in  which  the  spiritual  courts  had  jurisdiction.*  For 
though  it  be  asserted  in  the  petition  of  Archbishop  Pekham  and 
his  suffragans  to  Edward  1.,-f  that  it  was  only  by  a  recent  edict  of 
the  King’s  judges  that  the  spiritual  courts  were  prohibited  from 
taking  cognisance  of  lay  pleas  unless  they  related  to  wills  or 
marriages,  the  allegation  is  not  true.  During  the  sixty  years 
that  preceded  that  petition,  we  meet  with  continual  prohibitions 
from  the  common  law  to  the  spiritual  courts  for  holding  pleas, 

‘  de  catallis  et  debitis,  quse  non  sunt  de  testamento  vel  matrimonio.’ 
As  this  part  of  the  episcopal  petition  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by 
writs  still  extant  in  the  Tower,  we  may  be  excused  from  crediting, 
on  their  authority,  the  other  allegation  they  are  continually  re¬ 
peating — that  the  reparation  of  the  parish  church  was  a  customary 
parochial  burden.J 

Why  were  prohibitions  so  rare  in  the  former,  and  so  frequent 
in  the  latter  of  these  periods  ?  Was  it  not,  as  Prynne  unhesita¬ 
tingly  concludes,  because  the  clergy,  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
III.,  were  engaged  in  a  course  of  systematic  encroachment  on 
the  laity,  in  which  they  were  in  some  cases  successful,  though  in 
others  they  were  foiled  ?  To  such  an  extent  was  this  spirit  of 
usurpation  carried,  that  the  Great  Charter  having  been  confirmed 
under  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  the  clergy  claimed  on 
that  pretext  a  right  to  proceed  against  all  who  violated  its  pro¬ 
visions,  according  to  the  forms  of  their  own  jurisprudence  ;  and 
were  mightily  offended  when  given  to  understand  that  these 
were  offences  triable  at  common  law.  §  To  give  but  one  other 
instance  of  the  daring  spirit  of  encroachment  which  characterised 
the  clergy  in  those  superstitious  and  priest-ridden  times,  we 
find  among  the  decrees  of  John  Pekham,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  that  whoever  issued  a  prohibition  to  a  Court  Christian  in 
a  case  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  belonged  to  ecclesias¬ 
tical  jurisdiction,  should  be  excommunicated  ;  that  whoever 
maliciously  disobeyed  the  king’s  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo^ 
or  prevented  the  execution  of  it,  or  procured  the  liberation  of 
any  one  attached  under  it,  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  should  be  excommunicated ;  that  whoever  abstracted 
any  thing  from  the  house,  manor,  or  barns  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
without  his  consent  or  that  of  his  bailiff,  should  be  excommuni- 
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cated,  and  rendered  incapable  of  absolution  till  be  had  given 
satisfaction  for  his  fault.  For  these  bold  usurpations  on  the  civil 
authority  of  the  state,  the  Archbishop  was  summoned  before 
Edward  I.  and  his  council,  and  made  to  retract  and  annul  the 
whole  of  them.*  Strange  it  is,  and  a  striking  proof  how  perti¬ 
nacious  the  clergy  were  in  maintaining  claims  they  had  once 
advanced,  that  these  enactments,  though  abolished  and  annulled, 
were  republished  and  commented  on  by  Lindwoodf  as  ecclesias¬ 
tical  laws  of  England  ;  and  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  without  note  or  animadversion. 

We  are  far  from  believing,  or  wishing  to  insinuate,  that 
the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  prohibitions  issued 
in  the  times  of  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  I.,  arose  out  of  the 
efforts  of  the  clergy  to  enforce  and  establish  church  rates.  We 
know  that  the  claims  of  the  spiritual  courts  to  try  and  decide 
questions  of  tithe  were  often  impeded  by  prohibitions ;  on  the 
ground  that  under  that  pretence^  they  interfered  with  rights  of 
advowson.  We  know  also,  that  when  churchmen  attempted  to 
exact  pecuniary  penalties  for  adultery  and  such  like  offences, 
and  even  when  they  gave  costs  in  cases  purely  spiritual,  they 
were  met  by  prohibitions ;  and  that  the  same  obstacle  was  op¬ 
posed  to  them,  when  they  tried  to  bring  questions  of  Contract 
before  the  spiritual  courts,  on  the  pretext  of  punishing  breaches  of 
promise  and  violations  of  oaths.  But,  from  their  own  statements 
and  admissions,  we  learn  that  the  demand  of  church  rates  was 
one  of  the  grounds  for  these  prohibitions.  Among  the  fifty 
articles  of  complaint  prepared  by  the  Bishops  in  1257 — among 
the  grievances  against  the  Curia  Regis  which  they  presented  to 
Edward  I.  in  1285 — we  find  it  stated,  that  when  laymen  were 
called  upon  to  repair  churches,  to  enclose  churchyards,  or  pro¬ 
vide  what  was  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  church,  and  on  their 
refusal  to  comply  were  cited  before  the  ordinary,  the  rich  and 
malignant  applied  for  and  obtained  prohibitions;  which  stayed 
the  proceedings  of  the  spiritual  judges,  and,  if  disobeyed,  ex¬ 
posed  them  to  attachment,  amerciament,  and  imprisonment.  By 
this  interference,  as  they  pathetically  lament,  the  sinews  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  were  relaxed ;  the  honour  and  worship 
long  rendered  to  the  church  impaired  ;  and  her  censures  brought 
into  contempt,  and  feared  by  no  one — ‘et  sic  vilipenditur  ecclesi- 
‘  astica  censura  damnabiliter,  et  quasi  a  nemine  timetur.’  % 

The  proper  business  of  the  spiritual  courts  was  to  hold  pleas 
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of  things  spiritual,  or  of  things  annexed  to  the  spirituality,  to 
which  were  subsequently  added  questions  relating  to  wills  and 
marriajres.  But,  not  content  with  this  ample  domain,  the  Courts 
Christian  were  continually  encroaching,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  temporal  courts.  In  the  time  of  Glanville, 
two  writs  had  been  devised  to  repress  their  usurpations  ; — one  pro¬ 
hibiting  them  from  holding  pleas  of  advowson,  and  the  other  . 
from  holding  pleas  of  lay  fees.  Long  before  Bracton  wrote 
his  magnificent  treatise  on  the  law  of  England,  a  third  writ  had 
been  contrived,  more  general  in  its  expressions,  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  in  its  operation.  By  this  writ,  the  spiritual  courts  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  holding  pleas  ‘  de  debitis  et  catallis  quae  non  sunt 
‘  de  testamento  vel  matrimonio.’  It  must  have  been  under  this 
writ  that,  during  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  in  the  first 
years  of  Edward  I.,  the  clergy  were  checked  in  their  attempts  to 
exact  church  rates  from  their  refractory  parishioners. .  In  the 
minute  enumeration  given  by. Bracton*  of  the  cases  where  pro¬ 
hibitions  did  not  lie — that  is,  where  the  Courts  Christian  might 
proceed  without  molestation,  notwithstanding  a  prohibition  from 
the  courts  of  common  law — there  is  no  mention  of  pleas  for  the 
inclosing  of  churchyards,  the  repairing  of  churches,  or  the  find¬ 
ing  of  ornaments  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  decent  per¬ 
formance  of  religious  worship.  In  the  petition  of  the  Bishops  to 
Edward  I.,  we  are  expressly  told  that,  when  the  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  objected  to  the  demands  of  the  ordinary  for  the  repair  of 
churches  and  other  parochial  burdens,  it  was  on  the  ground  that 
these  were  claims  which  had  no  connexion  with  wills  or  mar¬ 
riages. 

Mr  Goodet  smiles  at  our  simplicity  in  asking  why  suits  for 
church  rates,  when  stopped  in  the  spiritual  courts  by  prohibitions, 
were  not  prosecuted  in  the  common  law  courts,  if  they  were  due 
at  common  law.  He  tells  us  that  the  permission  given  to  church¬ 
men  to  prosecute  laymen  before  a  lay  judge,  was  granted  with 
this  limitation,  ‘  nisi  de  re  spirituali  fuerit.’  That  such  and 
many  other  illegal  and  extravagant  orders  were  issued  by  some 
of  the  clergy,  we  do  not  deny  ;  but  so  far  were  they  from  being 
obeyed,  when  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  tenures  in 
frank  almoigne,  the  most  spiritual  of  all  tenures,  were  at  that 
very  time  tried  in  the  temporal  courts,  in  questions  not  only 
between  churchmen  and  laymen,  but  among  churchmen  them¬ 
selves,  t  To  another  very  obvious  answer,  that  though  church- 
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men  might  be  deterred  by  their  laws  from  suing  in  the  temporal 
courts  for  a  spiritual  matter,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  those 
who  had  the  care  of  the  church  and  of  its  furniture  from  prose¬ 
cuting  such  pleas,  Mr  Goode  replies,  that  ‘  churches  and  their 
‘  ornaments  were  under  the  care  of  their  rectors,  there  being  no 
‘  churchwardens  at  that  time.’  He  forgets  that,  among  the 
decrees  of  the  very  synod  •  he  quotes,  there  is  mention  of  keep¬ 
ers  or  guardians  of  the  ‘  instaurum’  or  furniture  of  the  church, 
who  might  be  laymen,  though  it  was  desirable  they  should  be  in 
orders.  In  the  time  of  Lindwood,  churchwardens  were  not 
only  established,  but  they  were  known  by  their  present  appella¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  question  is  asked,  whether  they  can  be  compelled, 
by  excommunication  or  other  penalty,  to  repair  the  church  when 
in  want  of  it  ?  Lindwood  is  of  opinion,  that  if  they  have  money 
in  hand,  or  have  been  negligent  in  collecting  the  necessary  funds, 
they  may  be  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  censures  to  repair  the 
church, — ‘  alioquin,  si  per  eos  non  steterit,  non  esset  contra  eos  sic 
‘  procedendum  f-f — the-same  opinion  which  has  been  since  delivered 
by  Baron  Bayley  and  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.  There  is  no  hint  in 
liindwood  that  the  churchwardens  could  impose  a  rate  by  their 
own  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  determination  of  the  vestry. 
The  words  ‘  si  habeant  in  manibus,  vel  eorum  diligentia  suffi- 
‘  cienter  habere  possint,’  imply  solicitation,  and  not  compulsion. 

In  the  midst  of  these  contests  between  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual  courts,  came  the  writ  of  Circumspecte  agatis,  which 
gave  a  practical  triumph  to  the  clergy  in  some  of  their  demands, 
while  it  restrained  their  pretensions  in  others.  By  this  writ,  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  Christian  was  confirmed  in 
some  cases  where  it  had  before  been  doubtful.  The  common 
law  judges  were  forbidden  to  punish  bishops  or  clergymen ;  ‘  if 
‘  they  do  punish  for  leaving  the  churchyard  unenclosed,  or  for 
*  that  the  church  is  uncovered  or  not  sufficiently  decked,  in 
‘  which  cases  none  other  penance  can  be  enjoined  but  pecuniary.’ 
In  these  and  other  cases,  it  is  declared  that  the  spiritual  judge 
shall  have  power  to  take  cognisance,  notwithstanding  the  king’s 
prohibition  is  served  upon  him — ‘  Regia  prohibitione  non  obstante, 
‘  licet  porrigatur.’  Laymen  impleaded  for  these  omissions  were 
thenceforward  taken  out  of  the  protection  of  the  temporal  courts, 
and  when  punished  by  their  spiritual  judges,  they  had  no  re¬ 
medy  but  to  submit  to  the  penalties,  or  incur  the  censures  of  the 
Church.  If  a  rate  was  voted  in  vestry,  no  individual  parishioner 
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_ none  of  the  divites  and  nialitiosi,  as  they  were  called  by  the 

clergy — could  withhold  or  refuse  to  pay  his  assessment.  It  was 
in  vain  for  him  to  apply  for  a  prohibition  to  the  common  law 
courts,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  impleaded  ‘  de  debitis  et  catallis 
‘  qu®  non  sunt  de  testamento  vel  matrimonio.’  That  prohibition, 
though  obtained,  was  no  longer  of  avail  to  him  in  the  spiritual 
court.  He  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  his  ecclesiastical  judges — 
to  the  censures  they  chose  to  inflict — to  the  excommunication 
they  might  launch  against  him. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  more  was  intended  in  this  matter, 
by  the  writ  of  Circumspecte  agatis,  than  to  prevent  the  Courts 
Christian  from  being  impeded  by  prohibitions,  when  they  enforced 
by  their  ecclesiastical  censures,  the  payment  of  rates  legally  grant¬ 
ed — a  power  which  they  still  enjoy,  and  which  no  one  contests. 
The  word  ‘  punish’  in  the  writ,  is  no  doubt  susceptible  of  a  more 
extended  interpretation ;  but  no  commentator  has  ever  claimed 
for  the  spiritual  courts  the  power  of  imposing,  by  their  own  au¬ 
thority,  assessments  on  individual  parishioners ;  and,  though  both 
John  de  Athon  and  Lindwood  agree  that  parishioners  may  be 
compelled  to  repair  their  church,  the  latter  expressly  admits  that, 
if  they  refuse,  there  cannot  be  a  general  sentence  of  excommu¬ 
nication  or  suspension  fulminated  against  them  ;  and  that  the 
threat  of  an  interdict  is  the  only  measure  that  can  be  used  to 
bring  them  to  reason.  It  w’as  not,  therefore,  by  the  direct  exer¬ 
cise  of  any  legal  authority  that  the  spiritual  courts  could  enforce 
the  reparation  of  churches.  The  vestry  alone  could  impose  the 
rate ;  and  it  was  only  by  indirect  means,  not  indicated,  and  pro¬ 
bably  not  intended  by  the  writ  of  Ciraoitspccle  ogatis,  tlnit 
the  spiritual  courts  could  operate  on  the  vestries.  It  was  only 
by  the  threat  of  an  interdict  that  parishioners,  when  reluctant  to 
grant  a  rate,  could  be  forced  to  compliance.  When  that  menace 
had  prevailed,  and  the  rate  was  granted  by  the  vestry,  the  writ 
of  Circumspecie  agatis  enabled  the  spiritual  court  to  enforce  pay¬ 
ment.  The  principle  w^as  still  maintained,  that  the  parishioners 
assembled  in  vestry  were  the  only  persons  who  could  grant  a  rate ; 
and  that  no  rate  was  valid  which  had  not  been  imposed  with  their 
consent.  It  might  be  from  the  dread  of  an  interdict  that  their 
assent  had  been  extorted  ;  but  it  was  only  after  it  had  been  given 
that  the  Courts  Christian  could  proceed  against  the  refractory. 
All  parties  agree  that  the  remedy  by  interdict  has  become  impos¬ 
sible.  If  the  parishioners  in  vestry  grant  a  rate,  the  spiritual 
courts,  and,  by  a  late  statute,  even  the  justices  of  the  peace,  may 
enforce  it.  But,  if  it  be  refused  by  the  vestry,  the  spiritual  courts 
are  powerless. 

The  spiritual  courts,  though  invested  by  the  writ  of  Circum- 
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specie  agatls,  with  jurisdiction  in  the  collection  of  church  rates, 
having  lost  the  indirect  means  which  they  once  possessed  of  in¬ 
ducing  vestries  to  impose  these  rates,  Mr  Goode  and  others  call 
on  the  common  law  courts  to  do  for  them  what  they  can  no 
longer  do  for  themselves.  But  if  the  control  over  the  laity, 
which  the  spiritual  courts  formerly  exercised,  has  ceased  in  one 
instance  to  be  efficacious,  and,  ceasing  in  that  instance  to  be  effi¬ 
cacious,  if  their  authority  is  to  be  invigorated  and  enforced  by 
the  temporal  courts,  why  is  it  not  to  be  enforced  in  other  instances, 
where  it  has  become  equally  impotent.  Let  us  put  a  case.  Among 
other  clauses  in  the  wait  of  Ctrcumspecle  agatis,  the  common  law 
judges  are  forbid  to  punish  bishops  or  clergymen  for  holding  pleas 
in  Court  Christian  of  penance  enjoined  by  prelates  for  deadly  sin, 

‘  for  which  sometimes  corporal  penance,  and  sometimes  pecuniary 
‘  is  enjoined.’  We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  former  times,  many 
a  sinner  was  made  to  fast  or  flog  himself  under  the  provisions  of 
this  writ.  But  would  such  fasting  be  submitted  to,  or  such  self- 
flagellation  be  inflicted  at  present,  though  the  rector  of  St  An- 
iholin  were  to  enjoin  them  ?  And  if  refused,  does  Mr  Goode  ima¬ 
gine  that  he  could  obtain  a  mandamus  from  the  Queen’s  Bench 
to  compel  his  erring  and  errant  parishioners  to  fast  and  flog  them¬ 
selves,  on  the  ground  that  the  writ  of  Ctrcumspecle  agatis  had 
imposed  on  them  a  common  law  liability  to  perform  these  acts  of 
devotion,  as  often  as  they  were  enjoined  to  do  so  by  their  rector, 
and  his  sentence  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Court  Christian  be¬ 
fore  which  he  had  summoned  them  ? 

It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  conceive  how  a  spiritual  court,  insti¬ 
tuted  pro  salute  animee,  can  ever  create  a  common  law  liability ; 
or  on  what  pretence,  if  its  injunctions  are  disregarded,  it  can 
claim  a  right  to  call  on  the  courts  of  common  law  for  assistance  ; 
except  in  cases  where  they  are  directed  by  statute,  or  bound  by 
precedent  to  carry  its  decrees  into  effect.  In  addition  to  this 
objection,  which  seems  to  us  fatal  to  the  views  taken  by  Mr 
Goode  and  his  associates,  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  proceed  on  principles  so  very  different 
from  those  that  govern  the  common  law  courts,  that  even 
the  Court  of  Chancery — though  its  objects  be  temporal,  and 
have  in  view  the  good  of  society  in  this  world,  and  not  the 
amendment  of  sinners  as  a  preparation  for  the  next — would  find 
it  difficult,  in  certain  cases,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  these 
courts,  if  its  own  resources  were  taken  away.  Nothing  is  more 
common,  for  instance,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  than  to  compel 
a  defendant  to  answer  on  oath  to  the  matters  alleged  against  him 
by  his  adversary.  But,  though  these  bills  of  discovery  are  issued 
every  day  from  Chancery,  and  enforced  by  writs  of  subpeenuf 
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does  Mr  Goode  imagine  they  have  created  a  liability  at  common 
law,  which  would  enable  him,  if  the  writ  of  subpoena  were  abo¬ 
lished,  and  the  Chancery  thereby  disarmed,  still  to  insist  on  an¬ 
swers  to  his  interrogatories ;  and,  if  they  were  refused  by  the  de¬ 
fendant,  to  obtain  a  Mandamus  from  the  Queen  s  Bench  to  open 
his  mouth  ? 

To  resume  in  a  few  words  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  writ 
of  Circumspecte  agatis — that  writ  enabled  the  spiritual  courts  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  church  rates  which  had  been  granted  in 
vestry,  but  gave  them  no  power  to  impose  a  rate  by  their  own 
authority.  'I'he  only  instrument  they  could  employ  to  obtain  a 
rate  from  an  unwilling  vestry,  was  the  menace  or  indiction  of  an 
interdict;  and  that  instrument  they  possessed  as  well  before  as 
after  the  writ  of  Circumspecte  agatis  had  been  issued.  Tor  an  in¬ 
terdict,  or  suspension  of  divine  service,  being  a  matter  purely 
spiritual,  the  temporal  courts  could  not  interpose  to  prevent  it. 
But,  though  a  rate  might  have  been  procured  in  that  way,  it 
could  not  have  been  enforced  against  refractory  parishioners  who 
applied  to  the  common  law  courts  for  protection.  It  was  by 
taking  away  that  protection,  and  not  by  any  new  power  it  di¬ 
rectly  conferred  on  the  spiritual  courts,  that  the  writ  of  Circum¬ 
specte  agatis  added  in  this  matter  to  their  authority. 

Considering  church  rates  to  have  been  at  all  times  voluntary 
grants  on  the  part  of  the  vestry,  though  their  origin  be  a  curious 
subject  of  historical  investigation,  it  can  be  of  no  practical  im¬ 
portance  whether  they  were  introduced  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  legal  memory  or  afterwards.  The  motives  of  vestries 
for  the  grants  of  rates  may  have  been  various  —  devotion, 
respect  for  their  rector,  or  fear  of  his  censures ;  but  while  the 
grant  on  the  face  of  it  was  voluntary,  it  seems  as  absurd  to 
found  on  it  a  common  law  obligation,  as  it  would  have  been  to 
argue  from  the  annual  votes  of  a  land-tax,  that  there  was  a  com¬ 
mon  law  liability  on  land  to  be  taxed ;  though  it  was  left  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  determine  what  the  amount  of  the  tax 
should  be.  That  the  churchwardens  have  authority  to  convoke 
a  vestry — that  the  majority  of  those  present  at  the  vestry  have 
power  to  bind  the  minority — and  when  the  majority  have  con¬ 
sented  to  a  rate,  that  all  the  parishioners  may  be  compelled  to 
pay  their  respective  quotas,  are  settled  points  ;  but  that  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  assembled  in  vestry  are  bound  to  impose  a  rate  when 
required  by  the  spiritual  court,  and,  when  refractory,  that  others 
may  impose  it  for  them,  are  points  which  have  not  been  adjudi¬ 
cated  ;  and,  when  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  impose  such  rates  by  means  of  commissioners  no¬ 
minated  for  the  purpose,  prohibitions,  when  applied  for,  have 
been  constantly  granted  by  the  common  law  courts. 
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What  remains  to  be  done?  Whatever  might  be  expected 
from  the  liberality  of  lay  impropriators,  or  from  the  holders  of 
great  and  opulent  livings,  no  one  would  saddle  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy  with  the  reparation  of  churches  and  expense  of  public 
worship  ;  for  which,  burdened  as  they  usually  are  with  families, 
their  means  are  wholly  inadequate.  No  one  would  consent  to 
see  our  venerable  parish  churches  go  to  ruin,  associated  as  they 
are  with  so  many  recollections  of  the  past,  and  hopes  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  No  one  w'ould  permit  the  churchyard,  where  his  fathers, 
and  perhaps  his  children,  are  interred,  to  be  neglected  and  de¬ 
filed.  No  frequenter  of  divine  worship  would  suffer  the  church 
he  attends,  to  be  deprived  by  poverty  of  the  decencies  and  orna¬ 
ments  with  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  service 
performed.  The  Government  has  made  various  attempts  to  avert 
these  calamities ;  but  opposed,  sometimes  by  Churchmen,  some¬ 
times  by  Dissenters,  their  efforts  have  been  of  no  avail.  Vestries 
continue  to  be  scenes  of  discord  more  discreditable  than  the 
worst  of  popular  elections  in  the  worst  of  times.  There  is  but 
one  remedy,  and  that  remedy  is  justice.  The  churches  belong 
to  the  Establishment.  The  w’orship  celebrated  within  their  walls 
is  for  members  of  the  Establishment.  Let  vestries  for  church 
rates  be  attended  by  none  but  members  of  the  Establishment ;  and 
let  the  church  rate  they  impose  be  assessed  on  none  but  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Establishment.  As  a  church  established  and  endowed 
by  law,  in  subordination  to  the  state  for  all  her  civil  rights,  the 
Church  will  continue  to  possess  her  lands,  rents,  and  other  legal 
emoluments ;  while  the  repair  of  her  churches  and  the  expense  of 
her  worship  wdll  be  defrayed  by  members  of  her  own  communion. 
The  indecent  contentions  that  disgrace  our  present  vestries  will 
be  prevented.  Rectors  will  have  no  longer  occasion  to  stuff 
their  ears  with  cotton,  as  some  of  them  do  at  present,  before  they 
venture  into  the  vestry-room.  Dissenters  will  have  no  pretext 
to  intrude  themselves  into  meetings  where  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  is  a  church  rate  from  which  they  are  exempted ;  and,  if 
any  of  them  were  to  show  himself  there,  his  presence  at  the  ves¬ 
try  ought  to  subject  him  to  his  quota  of  the  tax.  There  could 
be  no  practical  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Churchmen  from  Dis¬ 
senters.  Whoever  occupied  a  pew  in  the  parish  church,  or  in  any 
chapel  in  communion  with  the  Establishment,  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  and  rated  as^a  Churchman;  and,  whether  he  attended  the 
church-rate  vestry  or  not,  he  should  be  subject  to  its  assessments. 

As  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  include  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  community,  especially 
among  the  landed  proprietors,  all  of  whom  pay  rates  at  present, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  very  small  addition  to  their  existing  assess- 
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ment  would  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  for  w'hich 
church  rates  are  required ;  and  slight  indeed  must  be  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  establishment,  if  the  addition  of 
a  few  pence  yearly  to  their  present  payment  could  make  them 
desert  her  altars  and  proclaim  themselves  Dissenters.  A  laudable 
pride  would  deter  the  poorest  farmer  or  tradesman  from  profess¬ 
ing  himself  a  Dissenter,  when  he  was  in  reality  a  Churchman'; 
and  in  this  religious  age  no  one  would  venture  to  make  that  de¬ 
claration  without  incurring  a  greater  expense,  by  the  moral  ne¬ 
cessity  in  which  he  would  be  placed  of  attaching  himself  to  some 
dissenting  place  of  worship,  where  he  would  have  both  chapel 
and  pastor  to  uphold. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  can  prevent  an  arrangement,  that 
•would  take  from  one  party  all  just  ground  of  complaint,  while 
the  additional  burden  it  imposed  on  the  other,  was  one  which 
they  could  well  afford  to  bear,  and  which  in  equity  they  ought 
not  to  throw  on  those  who  can  have  nothing  for  it  in  return  ? 
The  only  obstacle,  we  apprehend,  is  the  tenacity  of  Churchmen, 
Avhether  lay  or  clerical,  to  maintain  every  privilege  or  exclusive 
advantage  that  flatters  their  pride,  however  worthless  in  itself  or 
unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  Having  assumed  to  them¬ 
selves  the  title  of  National  Church,  as  if  the  English  constituted 
the  whole  nation — as  if  there  were  no  Presbyterians  in  Scotland, 
no  Dissenters  in  England,  no  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland — se¬ 
duced  by  this  high-sounding  appellation — this  mock  dignity — 
they  inundate  our  colonies  with  bishops,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
Episcopalians  that  emigrate  from  our  shores,  and  would  consider 
themselves  degraded  at  home  if  Nonconformists  were  exempted 
by  law  from  repairing  their  churches  and  contributing  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  their  public  worship.  It  is  this  spirit  which  makes 
them  resist  every  plan  for  general  education  that  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  their  own  body.  It  is  not  the  money  they  care 
for,  but  the  principle  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  given.  If 
committed  to  their  management,  they  would  have  no  objection  to 
dole  it  out  in  charity  to  Dissenters,  but  their  pride  cannot  bear 
that  it  should  be  claimed  as  a  right.  Though  compelled  by  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  other  statutes,  to  recognise  the  existence  and 
privileges  of  Dissenters,  they  regard  them  in  the  same  light  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  regards  the  Church  of  England — as  rebelli¬ 
ous  children  entitled  to  no  indulgence  that  can  be  withheld  from 
them.  Respect  for  their  own  sacred  edifices,  which  are  convert¬ 
ed  into  bear-gardens  by  the  dissensions  about  church  rates, 
should,  if  no  other  motives  have  weight,  make  them  listen  with 
favour  to  our  suggestion. 
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Art.  III. — Voyaye  du  MarCckul  Due  de  Raguse  en  Hongriet 
en  Traiwjlvanie,  dans  la  Russie  Miridionale^  en  Crinite^  et  sur 
Ics  Bords  de  la  Mer  d'Azoff  d  Constantinople^  dans  quelques 
parties  de  V AsU-Mineure^  en  Syrie,  en  Palestine  et  en  Eyypte, 

4  Tom.  8vo.  Paris:  1837. 

^piiAT  a  book  of  travels  written  by  so  eminent  a  person  as 
General  Marmont  should  excite  so  very  little  attention  as 
these  volumes  have  done,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  one  of  two 
causes ; — the  occupation  of  the  reading  world  with  other  subjects, 
or  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the  work  itself.  The  latter  is  gen¬ 
erally  given  as  the  true  reason ;  but  we  think  the  fact  or  opinion 
upon  which  it  rests  is  more  than  questionable.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  ;  it  is  not  deficient  in  matter  of 
entertainment;  and  it  is  written  in  a  plain  and  sensible  style,  which 
hardly  ever  offends  against  the  rules  of  good  taste.  Its  fault  is  its 
length — there  are  four  volumes  made  out  of  what  could  hardly 
suffice  to  make  two ;  and  all  that  is  of  any  value  might  well  have 
been  contained  in  one.*  The  large  interstices  between  the  pieces 
that  are  worth  reading  for  their  novelty  or  importance,  are  filled 
up  with  things  which  are  either  not  w'orth  relating,  or  which  every 
one  knows  ;  and  the  reader  is  thus  tired  before  he  can  pass  from 
one  oasis  to  another  of  the  dry  and  barren  waste.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  the  useful  office  of  honest  critics  to  give  warning  of 
the  existence  of  such  green  and  pleasant  spots ;  and  not  suffer  the 
public  to  throw  aside  the  subject,  without  some  knowledge  of 
what  they  present  to  our  attention. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  in  which  Marmont  commanded, 
and  Was  foiled  by  the  stupid  obstinacy  of  the  legitimate  Bourbons 
as  much  as  by  the  great  gallantry  of  the  French  people,  he  left 
France  and  sought  refuge  in  Vienna,  where  he  remained  some 
years  in  idleness  and  peace ;  but  feeling  that  he  retained  vigour 
enough  of  constitution  to  undertake  some  useful  and  interesting 
work,  in  1 834  he  set  out  upon  his  journey  into  the  Levant,  attended 
by  an  amateur  painter  and  a  physician.  Count  Brazza  and  Dr 
Seng ;  and  this  book  contains  the  account  of  their  travels. 

Hungary  was  the  country  first  visited  by  him ;  and  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  that  kingdom  are  in  some  particulars  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  He  somewhat  sharply  reproves  the  Hungarians  for  their 


*  Since  this  article  was  written,  an  able  and  distinguished  officer,  Sir 
F.  Smith  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  has  ably  abridged  and  commented_on 
the  work,  in  one  small  volume. 
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inconsistent  desire  of  improvement  by  means  of  public  works, 
joined  with  their  determination  on  no  account  to  pay  the  taxes 
necessary  for  carryinsT  them  on.  Thus,  there  is  nothing  more 
wanting  than  roads — the  primary  condition,  as  the  Marshal  says, 
of  improvement  and  civilisation ;  accordingly,  the  Hungarians  of 
all  classes  cry  out  lustily  for  them,  and  as  lustily  cry  out  against 
any  thing  like  tolls  to  make  or  to  repair  them.  They  plead  the 
ancient  privilege  of  being  free  from  taxes ;  but  the  Marshal  very 
justly  remarks,  that  in  Hungary  men  have  not  as  yet  discovered 
that  the  only  reasonable  privilege  is  not  to  beg  for  what  we  have 
never  consented  to  receive ;  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  an  increase 
of  wealth  and  of  enjoyments,  we  must  learn  to  pay  for  them.  We 
have  in  our  own  country  some  symptoms  of  the  same  inconsistency ; 
— highly  cultivated  as  our  people  of  all  ranks  are  in  every  kind  of 
knowledge  connected  with  taxation,  by  a  long  and  very  extensive 
and  various  experience.  The  ‘  Bull  family’  delight  in  many  expen¬ 
sive  luxuries,  and  in  none  more  than  in  foreign  meddling  wars, 
expeditions,  gazettes  of  victories,  bonfires,  and  illuminations ;  yet 
no  sooner  comes  in  the  bill  for  payment,  than  a  most  bitter  reluc¬ 
tance  is  invariably  felt  to  pay  it ;  and  the  good  folks  who  were 
loudest  in  hallooing  on  their  rulers  to  break  the  peace,  are  all 
astonishment  and  all  indignation  at  finding  that  they  have  any 
thing  to  pay  for  this  expensive  crime.  On  a  lesser  scale,  we  have 
lately  had  something  of  a  like  inconsistency  and  unreasonable  cap¬ 
tiousness.  The  Dissenters  refuse  to  pay  church  rates,  and  regard 
the  demand  of  any  help  towards  maintaining  churchyards  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  a  breach  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty.  But,  though  they  will  not  pay  for  the  churchyard, 
they  insist  on  the  use  of  it ;  and  even  complain  if  their  own  minis¬ 
ters  are  not  suffered  to  officiate  at  burials  performed  in  it.  The 
Churchmen  have  never  as  yet  insisted  on  having  the  use  of  dis¬ 
senting  chapels;  but  they  certainly  have  just  as  much  right  to  it 
as  the  Dissenters  w'ould  have  to  use  the  churchyard  if  they  ceased 
to  pay  the  church  rates. 

VVe  observe  the  Marshal’s  notices  of  feudal  law  are  somewhat 
less  accurate  than  might  be  wished.  He  represents  the  tenures  in 
Hungary  as  entirely  feudal ;  and  then  says  that  the  right  of  suc¬ 
cession  in  the  Crown,  after  extinction  of  the  family  to  whom  the 
fief  was  granted  originally,  is  so  extensive  (etendu,  meaning  of 
course  that  it  reaches  so  long)  as  to  deprive  purchasers  of  all  se¬ 
curity.  No  doubt,  if  the  purchaser  is  only  to  hold  of  the  original 
feudatory  who  sells,  he  takes  but  a  base  fee,  and  loses  his  right  on 
the  extinction  of  the  heirs  of  the  original  investiture ;  but  the 
feudal  law  permits  transfer  so  as  to  hold  of  the  original  superior ; 
and  no  doubt  in  Hungary,  unless  all  sale  of  land  is  as  good  as 
forbidden,  this  holding  of  the  overlord  must  be  allow'ed. 
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A  curious  account  is  given  of  the  Emperor’s  studs  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  where  the  breeding  of  horses  on  a  large  scale  is  carried  on  by 
the  government.  This  magnificent  establishment  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  staff  and  men,  about  1200  in  number,  and  consists  of 
3000  fine  animals.  The  yearly  sale  of  stallions  alone  improves 
the  breed  all  over  the  Imperial  dominions,  and  defrays  nearly 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  concern,  besides  enabling  the  army  to 
purchase  all  the  horsgs  required  for  its  service  at  the  moderate 
price  of  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  The  remarks  of  the  Mar¬ 
shal  on  the  folly  of  encouraging  the  breed  of  race-horses  so 
greatly  as  w'e  have  long  done  in  England,  and  as  the  continental 
states  have  of  late  years  been  doing  after  our  example,  are  sen¬ 
sible,  and  deserving  of  attention.  He  allows,  that  in  a  country  like 
this,  where  the  love  of  gambling,  in  all  its  branches,  is  epidemic, 
something  may  be  said  for  the  practice ; — an  amusement  so  habitual 
to  the  people  requires  such  provision.  But  he  cannot  discover 
any  service,  in  countries  like  France  and  Germany,  where  strong 
cattle  for  draught,  or  animals  combining  strength  and  speed  for 
the  army,  are  alone  required ; — exerting  all  their  powers  to  make  a 
breed  be  provided  of  horses  which  shall  arrive  a  few  seconds 
sooner  at  the  goal  of  a  race-course.  In  the  latter  remark  we 
entirely  coincide  ;  only  we  must  generalize  it,  and  repudiate  the 
exception  made  in  favour  of  England.  The  Government  having 
so  long  encouraged  racing,  has  in  fact  patronised  gambling,  and 
gambling  of  the  lowest  description.  What  avails  it  to  make 
betting  above  a  certain  amount  illegal,  and  to  discourage  it  by 
depriving  bankrupt  traders  of  their  certificate,  if  they  exceed  the 
given  sum,  while  the  foundation  of  the  whole — the  race  and  the 
confiux  of  gamblers — is  encouraged  by  the  Government  in  every 
county  of  the  kingdom  ?  Did  ever  human  folly  go  farther  than 
theirs,  who  pretend  to  say  to  gamblers — ‘  Play,  but  only  to  a 
‘  given  amount  ?  ’  That  the  price  paid  for  a  good  breed  of  horses 
would  be  all  too  high  when  given  in  such  coin  as  an  increase  of 
the  practices  most  hurtful  to  public  morals,  who  can  have  the 
hardihood  to  deny  ?  Yet  it  is  quite  as  clear  that  the  breed  of 
useful  horses  is  not  thus  improved ;  at  all  events,  that  the  same 
object  might  be  far  better,  and  far  more  cheaply  attained,  by 
other  and  by  harmless  means. 


As  the  Marshal  visited  Transylvania,  and  examined  the  mili¬ 
tary  government  of  the  frontier  provinces — it  may  be  supposed, 
with  peculiar  attention  and  interest — his  account  of  that  singular 
system  is  very  full,  and  probably  is  the  best  any  where  to  be 
found.  The  patriarchal  scheme,  united  with  the  military,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  remarked.  Several  families,  amounting  to  sixty 
or  seventy  individuals,  are  under  the  control  of  one  beadi^or 
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rather  of  two ;  for  if  the  chief’s  wife  happen  to  be  incapable  of  su- 
perintemiinjj  the  female  branch,  another  matron  is  appointed.  The 
whole  ao^ricultural  and  other  industrious  parts  of  their  operations 
are  superintended  by  these  chiefs;  and  the  share  is  reserved  of  those 
who,  duriii;r  ten  or  twelve  years  of  their  lives,  serve  in  the  rejji- 
ment  which  is  allotted  to  the  particular  district.  We  were  ra¬ 
ther  surprised  to  observe,  that  the  total  number  of  the  warriors, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  not  greater  on  this  frontier. 
In  the  Austrian  circle,  it  is  a  regiment  for  400,000  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  here,  it  is  only  four  times  greater,  or  a  regiment  for 
every  50,000  souls. 

Many  reflexions  are  made  by  our  author  upon  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  the  scene  of  whose  ill-fated 
military  exploits  was  laid  in  these  countries ;  though  his  signal 
failure  transferred  the  war  almost  to  the  walls  of  his  capital. 

‘  Personally  brave,  he  had  not,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  mili- 
‘  tary  excitement,  the  strength  of  head,  the  tranquillity  of  mind, 

‘  nor  the  sound  judgment  requisite  in  order  to  exercise  properly 
‘  the  duty  of  a  commander ;  in  short,  he  was — as  men  are  to  whom 
‘  nature  h.as  denied  this  high  faculty  and  warlike  instinct — crushed 
‘  under  the  w  eight  of  uncertainty,  and  the  phantoms  that  his  own 
‘  ardent  imagination  presented  to  his  mind.’  Of  this  he  recites 
a  very  memorable  instance :  when  a  council  of  war  being  held, 
and  no  man  entertaining  a  reasonable  doubt  that  an  immediate 
attack  would  have  destroyed  the  ’Purkish  army,  he  asked  !Mar- 
shal  Lascy  if  the  success  was  quite  certain,  and  was  answered, 
that  in  war  nothing  is  quite  certain — that  he  hoped  it  was, 
but  that  he  could  not  absolutely  guarantee  the  event;  where¬ 
upon  the  Emperor  ordered  an  immediate  retreat,  w  hich,  by  mis¬ 
management,  became  a  rout ;  and,  being  executed  in  the  dark, 
the  soldiers  tired  on  each  other,  presenting,  when  day  broke,  to 
the  astonished  followers  of  Mahomet  what  they  deemed  a  mi¬ 
racle  operated  by  the  prophet — ten  thousand  Austrians  killed  by 
each  other’s  hands.  Well  may  the  veteran  author  exclaim  on 
surveying  this  effect  of  royal  interposition — ‘  It  is  requisite  that 
‘  every  one  should  follow  his  own  trade  ;  that  sovereigns  should 
‘  reign,  ministers  govern  ;  that  generals  should  command  and 
‘  fight ;  and  that  sovereigns  should  neither  govern  nor  fight  but 
‘  when  heaven  has  granted  to  them  the  capacity  for  administra- 
‘  tion,  and  the  genius  of  a  military  commander.’ 

Upon  entering  the  Russian  dominions,  which  he  did  on  the 
south,  intending  to  visit  Odessa  and  the  Crimea,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction.  The  Emperor  did  not 
fail  to  testify  his  regard  for  one  of  the  principal  victims  of  the 
popular  movement,  which  he  has  ever  shown  to  be  the  most  hate- 
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ful  object  of  his  Imperial  contemplations.  He  who  could  hardly 
be  got  to  recognise  the  sovereign  placed  by  the  national  voice 
on  a  throne  most  justly  forfeited  by  the  combined  incapacity  and 
crime  of  the  reigning  prince,  ordered  every  sedulous  courtesy  to 
be  exhibited  towards  the  general  who  commanded  the  troops  of 
the  tyrant  on  that  great  occasion.  The  gates  of  all  fortresses  flew 
open  at  his  approach ;  officers  of  rank,  stationed  to  receive  him, 
remained  for  weeks  on  his  route  awaiting  his  arrival ;  the  guest  of 
the  Autoerat  travelled  at  his  host’s  cost  and  charge ;  relays  of 
horses  by  troops,  flew  with  him  from  post  to  post,  leaving  him, 
by  their  breathless  haste,  hardly  any  time  for  noticing  the  desert 
and  unpeopled  state  of  the  wastes  over  which  he  was  hurried ; 
and  when  he  arrived  at  Odessa  he  was  W'elcomed  by  one  of  the 
most  noble-minded  and  accomplished  men  of  whom  any  nation 
ever  could  boast,  and  of  whose  great  qualities  England,  as  well 
as  Russia  has  to  boast;  for  Count  Woionzow  was  born  and  bred 
in  this  country  ;  and  if  he  has  not  English  blood  in  his  veins,  has 
a  sister  married  into  one  of  our  noblest  houses. 

In  the  stay  he  made  with  the  Count,  Governor  of  Odessa,  our 
author  made  many  observations  on  the  military  policy  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  One  comparison  of  the  yearly  cost  of  soldiers  to  different 
governments  may  be  here  set  down.  In  France,  the  price  is 
340  francs;  in  Austria,  212;  in  Prussia,  240;  in  Russia,  only 
120,  and  in  England,  he  says,  538;  which  is  above  the  truth,  jf 
he  means  to  include  pay  merely — probably  he  includes  every 
expense. 

In  his  journey  from  Odessa  towards  the  Bug,  our  author  be¬ 
came  acquainted,  at  a  place  called  Paulowsky,  with  an  eminent 
general  of  the  name  of  Kores,  who  had  long  been  chief  of  Suwar- 
row’s  staff ;  and  with  him  he  had  an  interesting  conversation 
concerning  that  extraordinary  man.  The  old  warrior,  now 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  entered  into  a  great  variety  of  details 
in  support  of  the  more  general  sketches  which  he  gave  of  his 
chief’s  character — greatly  misunderstood,  as  he  holds  it  to  be, 
by  mankind  at  large.  Marshal  Marmont  was  entirely  convinced 
by  the  arguments  thus  used,  and  the  proofs  adduced  ;  and  we  shall 
give  in  his  own  words  the  result,  which  certainly  differs  very  ma¬ 
terially  from  the  commonly  received  opinion  of  the  Russian  com¬ 
mander  ; — proving  that  the  remark  which  he  makes  seems  well- 
grounded,  when  he  asks  how  Suwarrow  could  have  performed  such 
exploits,  had  he  been  the  strange  half-crazy  creature  he  is  gener¬ 
ally  represented ;  and  also  adding  that  some  of  the  particulars 
which  follow,  must  have  been  known  to  many  besides  General 
Kores,  and  if  true  disprove  the  account  of  Suwarrow’s  bar¬ 
barism. 
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‘  Suwarrow  had  received  a  finished  education ;  he  spoke  and  wrote 
seven  languages  correctly.  He  hacl  a  perfect  knowledge  of  history ;  he 
read  and  studied  a  great  deal.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  an  early  dinner, 
and  that  it  was  given  out  at  his  house  that  he  was  asleep,  he  shut  him* 
self  up  in  order  to  work. 

‘  During  the  early  part  of  his  career,  until  he  was  pretty  well  advanced 
in  life,  his  manners  were  like  other  people’s ;  hut  Catharine  II.  having 
said  one  day  hefure  him,  tliat  the  first  step  towards  making  a  fortune  at 
court  was  to  make  one’s  self  remarked  hy  something  outre,  hence,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  from  the  mass,  he  affected  a  kind  of  eccentricity  which 
authorized  him  to  do  and  say  what  he  liked.  At  this  epoch  a  multitude 
of  officers,  men  of  pretension,  witliout  merit,  and  hut  half  instructed, 
occupied  the  highest  ranks,  and  obstructed  the  avenues  to  fortune,  nn<i 
succeeded  hut  ill  in  their  enterprises.  Suwarrow  took  pains  to  turn 
them  into  ridicule,  and  expressed  a  contempt  for  science.  He  was  far 
from  heing  sincere,  for,  with  regard  to  himself,  he  n“glected  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  self  instruction ;  hut  he  w’islied  to  pass,  at  the  same  time,  for 
an  able  and  an  ignorant  man,  preferring  to  attribute,  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  liis  success  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  rather  tlian  to  his 
calcul.ations  and  the  results  of  his  study  and  labour.  Tliis  way  of  acting 
was,  as  it  appears,  more  j/owerful  than  all  others,  at  this  epoch,  over  the 
minds  of  tlie  Russian  soldiery. 

‘  Suwarrow  had  put  himself  on  the  footing  of  delivering  himself  up  to 
his  extravagancies  before  the  Kmpress,  as  well  as  before  other  individuals. 
When  she  wished  to  speak  with  him  about  business,  he  replied  at  first  hy 
some  of  his  hufl'ooncries  ;  then,  when  the  sovereign  said  to  him  that  she 
had  enough  of  it,  he  entered  on  business  without  permitting  himself  a 
single  digression,  and  with  as  much  ability  as  wisdom.  His  bufioonery 
most  frequently  had  for  its  object  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  courtiers  that 
he  hated  and  insulted. 

‘  Tliere  is,  in  this  respect,  a  thousand  traits  of  him  very  amusing,  and 
which,  under  a  whimsical  disguise,  comprehends  much  meaning  and  a 
malicious  intention.  Tlie  thing  passed,  every  one  apparently  submitting 
to  it,  because  the  Empress,  who  appreciated  the  services  of  such  a  man 
as  Suwarrow,  showed  the  example. 

‘  There  was  only  one  man  before  whom  he  never  permitted  himself  to 
do  any  thing  absurd  or  irregular — a  man  towards  whom  he  always  ob¬ 
served  manners  the  most  respectful  ;  this  was  Marshal  IlomanzoiT,  the 
first  Russian  general  who  had  been  able  to  fight  the  Turks  with  constant 
success,  and  to  conquer  them  with  small  armies.  Suwarrow  professed 
for  him  the  highest  esteem,  the  most  profound  respect,  and  none  of  his 
actions  have  authorized  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 

‘  His  quick  penetration  in  w’ar  was  admirable.  In  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy,  he  w’ould  calculate,  in  a  surprising  manner,  as  to  the  time  he  had 
to  spare,  and  he  never  was  deceived  in  his  calculations.  Threatened  hy  the 
Grand  Visier  upon  the  Rimnick,  anrl  having  only  eighteen  thousand  men 
to  oppose  to  an  army  of  eighty  thousanti,  he  w’as  to  be  assisted  by  the 
Austrian  army,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  whose  arrival  he 
expected  with  impatience.  The  movements  of  the  Grand  Visier  an- 
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nounced  an  instant  attack,  but  the  preparations  for  which  would  require 
some  hours.  Suwarrow,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  security,  went  to 
take  a  bath.  He  is  told  that  the  Austrian  column  is  in  sight ;  he  quits 
the  bath,  mounts  his  horse,  marches  to  tlic  enemy  before  he  is  entirely 
formed,  gives  liim  battle,  and  puts  him  to  flight. 

‘  At  Kinbourn  he  had  only  a  handful  of  soldiers,  and  some  companies 
quartered  at  a  considerable  distance,  who  had  not  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  the  Turks  began  to  disembark.  In  order  to  occupy  tlie  interval  of 
time  necessary  for  assembling  together  the  troops,  he  went  to  church 
and  caused  Te  Deum  to  be  sung.  The  expected  companies  at  length 
arrive;  he  leaves  the  church,  rushes  on  the  enemy,  and  puts  to  the  sword 
every  individual  who  had  reached  the  shore.  One  single  prisoner  was 
taken,  and  Suwarrow  charged  him  to  go  and  carry  to  Potemkin,  who 
commanded  at  the  siege  of  Oczakow,  the  details  of  his  victory. 

*  Suwarrow'  knew  better  than  any  general  the  mind  of  the  soldier, 
and  the  moral  feeling  of  war.  It  is  likewise  in  this  high  quality,  which 
characterises  and  constitutes  the  greatest  generals  of  whom  history  pre¬ 
serves  the  name,  that  Napoleon  was  particularly  su{)criur  to  other  men. 
Suwarrow  had,  besides,  another  eminent  quality,  unhappily  too  rare 
amongst  chiefs  of  armies — he  was  inured  to  fatigue,  had  few  wants, 
shared  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  set  them  an  example  on  occasions  of 
difficulty,  and  identified  himself  with  them.  This  is  indeed  the  true  and 
greatest  military  eloquence,  and  drives  all  before  it; — it  was  that  of 
Alexander  and  of  Caesar. 

‘  In  1796  and  1797,  Suwarrow  was  much  occupied  with  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Italy,  which  were  then  the  debut  of  General  Bonaparte,  and 
W'ere  the  commencement  of  his  renown  and  of  his  power.  He  ad¬ 
mired  his  movements,  and  that  series  of  operations  so  wisely  combined, 
and  executed  with  so  much  energy,  which  may  serve  as  a  model  to  mili¬ 
tary  men  who  examine  their  profession  with  a  wish  to  study  it  thoroughly, 
and  to  understand  the  art  of  war  on  a  great  scale.  He  remarked  to 
General  Kores :  “  We  must  make  haste  to  oppose  Bonaparte,  otherwise 
he  will  finish  by  marching  over  the  bodies  of  the  German  troops,  and  will 
come  to  seek  us  in  our  own  territories.”  This  nstonishing  prophecy  has 
been  but  too  well  realized,  to  the  destruction  of  Napoleon.’ 

'I'he  Marshal’s  stay  at  Constantinople  is  productive  of  little 
that  is  new  on  that  capital,  or  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants ; — 
except,  perhaps,  his  reducing  the  number  of  Janissaries  killed  in 
the  revolt  to  seven  hundred,  whereas  it  has  always  been  reported 
as  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  contrary  to  every  probability.  From 
thence  he  went  into  Asia- Minor,  and  to  the  plains  of  Troy,  and 
afterwards  visited  Palestine  and  the  remains  of  Jerusalem ; — not 
that  any  very  pious  feelings  appear  to  have  directed  this  pil¬ 
grimage.  Thus,  when  his  friend  showed  him,  ‘journeying  to 
‘  Damascus,’  the  place  where  St  Paul  was  converted  by  the  mira¬ 
culous  vision,  our  author  somewhat  coldly  observes,  ‘  Here  it 
‘  was  that,  enlightened  by  grace,  he  became  a  Christian.’  But 
much  more  sentiment  breaks  out  afterwards  on  crossing  the  river 
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Jordan ;  and  if  it  be  more  of  a  declamatory  than  of  a  religious  na¬ 
ture,  still  religion  is  the  source  of  the  inspiration  which  here  almost 
alone  fills  the  Marshal,  and  makes  him  perform  antics.  Arriving, 
he  says,  ‘  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  had  witnessed  so  many 
‘  miracles,  I  plunged  into  its  waters.  It  seemed  as  if  in  touching 
‘  this  holy  ground,  the  cradle  of  our  faith,  I  began  a  new  life.’ 
lie  then  says,  that  in  no  other  country  is  faith  of  various  kinds 
so  lively  ;  for  ‘  each  religion  is  here  professed  with  ardour,  and 
‘  Jews,  Christians,  Mussulmans,  all  show  an  equal  fervour,  as  if 
‘  Judea  had  some  peculiar  power  to  dispose  of  the  human  heart, 

‘  and  put  it  in  communication  with  the  Deity,’ — thus  reducing  the 
whole  to  a  kind  of  physical  property  of  the  country  or  its  air. 
May  we  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  religious  enthusiasm  sits 
b\it  moderately  well  on  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire,  whom  the  chance  of  political  warfare  has  thrown  on  the 
side  of  the  Jesuits,  and  who  conceive  it  necessary,  or  at  least  very 
becoming,  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  sacred  livery  of  the  restored 
and  expelled  court  ?  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  from  being 
unaccustomed  to  such  subjects,  the  Marshal  conceives  the  one 
thing  needful  to  be  an  easy  belief ;  and  he  swallows  the  stories  of 
his  guides  as  if  they  partook  of  the  inspiration  of  evangelists. 
Thus  he  piously  believes,  that  ‘  in  this  grotto  the  virgin  rc- 
‘  ceived  the  annunciation  of  her  high  destiny ;’  and  that  in  that 
work-shop  ‘  Joseph  followed  his  trade  of  a  carpenter.’  He  may 
well  add,  that  the  traditions  seem  of  very  remote  antiquity.  The 
zeal  for  religion,  however,  and  for  remote  antiquity,  does  not 
engross  all  our  traveller’s  faculties ;  for  he  takes  occasion  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  military  prowess  of  1709,  when  the  French  army  was  in 
those  parts ;  and  he  discusses,  in  a  military  view,  one  or  two 
points  of  the  campaign. 

At  Samaria  his  faith  becomes  still  more  capacious.  He  is 
shown  a  small  tribe  which  has  remained  there  since  the  time  of 
Moses  ;  and  he  is  assured  that  the  patriarch  possesses  a  manu¬ 
script  work  of  the  nephew  of  Moses — the  son,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Aaron.  ‘  I  did  not  ask  to  see  this  book,’  says  he,  ‘  because  I 
‘  could  not  have  understood  it.’  But  he  could  at  least  have  seen 
whether  it  were  in  the  state  of  paper  or  parchment  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  old.  Indeed,  the  ignorance  of  supposing  any  such 
substances,  known  so  early,  or  if  known,  capable  of  being  pre¬ 
served,  is  somewhat  remarkable  in  any  one  who  pretends  to 
write  a  book  of  travels  ;  yet  a  good  monk  contrived  to  exhaust 
even  the  pious  belief  of  the  gallant  Marshal.  ‘  I  shall  not 
*  show  you  the  tomb  of  Adam,’  said  the  reverend  guide.  But 
the  credulity  of  the  traveller  being  found  insufficient,  the  wary 
cicerone  added — ‘  This  fact  is  not  one  of  faith,  but  only  of 
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*  historical  tradition.’  Whereupon  the  Marshal  remarks  what 
harm  is  done  by  the  stories  of  tliese  monks,  and  the  superstitions, 
Miithout  any  reflection,  which  they  mix  up  with  their  statements; 
as  if  some  of  the  other  things  which  he  believed  easily,  and  re¬ 
counts  seriously,  were  not  just  as  ridiculous  and  impossible — 
witness  the  manuscript  of  Aaron’s  son — an  author  now  first  dis¬ 
covered  to  the  curious. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  to  the  fancies  which  his  guide 
told  him,  our  traveller’s  own  imagination  has  added  others  quite 
as  groundless :  thus  he  sees  eight  olive-trees  in  the  garden  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  immediately  pronounces  them  the  same 
with  those  which  our  Saviour  saw,  because  they  are  of  great  size, 
and  the  olive  is  a  tree  of  slow  growth.  Without  waiting  to  ask 
if  any  man  ever  saw  any  tree  growing  in  this  world  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  old,  he  exclaims,  *  It  is,  then,  under  the  shade  of  these 
‘  very  trees  that  Jesus  Christ  reposed — that  he  conversed  with  his 
‘  disciples — that  he  was  arrested — and  that  his  affrighted  disciples 
‘  abandoned  him,  and  took  to  flight. 

The  Marshal  arrived  in  these  countries  immediately  after  the 
revolt  against  his  authority  which  Mehemet  Ali  had  quelled ; 
and  he  saw  traces  of  the  severity  with  which  that  powerful  prince 
put  down  the  excesses  of  ordinary  pillage  which  had  remained 
after  the  military  operations.  He  had  an  interview  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  commanded  the  troops  on  this 
important  occasion ;  and  the  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  the 
Pacha’s  simple  habits — the  absence  of  all  pomp  and  splendour,  so 
rare  in  the  potentates  of  the  East.  He  occupied  a  room  on 
the  first  floor  of  a  convent,  and  the  whole  furniture  consisted  of 
a  sofa  and  an  iron  bed  of  European  construction ;  and  his  only 
attendants  were  two  or  three  of  his  officers.  In  these  times  the 
personal  character  of  this  chief  becomes  very  important.  The 
Marshal  thus  describes  him  : — 

‘  Iliratiim  Paclia  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  lively  imagination,  good 
sense,  gaiety,  and  much  finesse.  His  manners,  though  simple  and'  even 
almost  vulgar,  do  not  want  a  sort  of  dignity;  his  look  is  expressive  and 
piercing,  and  his  smile  intellectual.  He  is  extremely  corpulent,  although 
lie  is  not  more  than  forty  years  of  age ;  but  this  obesity  offers  no  impedi¬ 
ment  to  his  activity,  which  is  very  great.  He  is  severe  to  himself,  sup¬ 
ports  fatigue  and  privations  without  difficulty,  sets  the  example  in  war, 
and  has  the  qualities  and  character  of  a  soldier. 

‘  Our  conversation  was  varied,  and  without  any  particular  object.  He 
paid  me  compliments  without  affectation,  and  rcccive<l  mine  with  a 
modesty  wdiicli  appeared  natural  and  sincere.  He  spoke  much  to  me  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  the  principal  campaigns  in  which  I  ha<l  been  engaged ; 
while  I  spoke  of  his  in  Syria  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Far  from  seeking  to 
exaggerate  the  difficulties  he  had  encountered,  he  seemed  rather  to  lessen 
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tliem,  by  despising  the  valour  of  the  enemies  be  had  conquered.  He  is 
a  man  who  possesses  much  determination  and  courage,  and  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  <li$mayed  by  obstacles  or  danger.  He  has  proved 
this  several  times,  but  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  war  he  rarrie«l  on 
in  Hedjas,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  extricated  himself  by 
his  own  energy  from  a  situation  which  seemed  desperate. 

‘  At  the  time  when  I  saw  him,  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  just  escaped  from 
a  very  perilous  situation.  The  troops  were  not  concentrated  when  an  in¬ 
surrection  broke  out  in  the  provinces  of  Naplous  and  Jerusalem.  They 
experienced  great  losses  by  tlie  unexpectc<l  attacks  they  had  to  sustain,  an<i 
in  consequence  of  the  too  great  confidence  with  which  his  detachment 
marched.  He  was  obliged  to  withdraw  into  Jerusalem ;  but  at  length 
succeeded  in  repressing  the  revolt,  and  mastering  the  conntry.’ 

The  Marshal’s  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  the  powers  in  the 
Levant,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other,  is 
extremely  confused  ;  and  he  accordingly  falls  into  constant  errors 
on  the  subject.  Thus  he  represents  as  one  of  the  main  grounds 
of  reliance  and  support  for  the  Pacha’s  government,  its  being 
the  barrier  against  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turkish  councils,  and 
the  natural  protection  of  the  Christian  population  in  the  Lebanon 
district.  Now,  the  contrary  of  this  view  of  the  case  is  more 
near  the  truth.  The  Turks  owe  their  weight  in  Syria  to  their 
holding  the  balance  between  the  Christian  Maronites,  the 
Druses,  and  the  Mussulman  Arabs.  It  was  on  viewing  this 
state  of  things  that  De  Lamartine  exclaimed  —  ‘  Les  Turcs 
‘  sont  le  seul  peuple  tolerant  de  la  terre.’  The  Pacha  of  Egypt 
is  by  his  position  necessarily  the  enemy  of  Islamism,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  and  of  the  religious  principle 
which  pervades  every  institution  of  the  empire ;  and  this  enmity 
it  is  which  makes  him  the  natural  ally  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Porte.  But  the  intolerance  of  the  Porte  itself  is  only  specula¬ 
tive  ;  in  practice  nothing  can  be  more  tolerant  towards  the  reli¬ 
gious  persuasions  which  divide  Syria. 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  all  our  author’s  travelling  in  the 
East  should  not  have  made  him  unlearn  his  European  habits 
as  to  hospitality,  its  rights  and  duties.  He  is  always  treating 
his  reception  at  houses  and  convents  as  an  act  of  kindness,  and 
expresses  his  gratitude  as  for  a  favour  received.  ‘  In  general,  one 
‘  is  struck  with  the  hospitality  of  the  East,  constantly  exercised 
‘  with  pleasure,  with  zeal,  and  grace,  and  received  with  lively 
‘gratitude.’ — (III.  110.)  Now,  this  is  utterly  unintelligible 
language  to  an  Oriental  or  to  an  Eastern  traveller.  Hospi¬ 
tality  is  in  the  East  a  positive  duty  on  the  host,  and  a  strict 
right  of  the  guest.  A  person  must  be  wholly  ignorant  of  any 
Oriental  feeling,  the  most  ordinary  and  habitual,  who  speaks 
of  “  lively  gratitude,”  or  any  gratitude  at  all  for  receiving  what 
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cannot  without  positive  breach  of  duty  be  withheld.  The  Marshal, 
on  the  contrary,  expresses  thanks  for  the  courtesy  of  the  man  who 
does  not  ride  over  him  on  the  street,  or  tread  on  his  toes  in  a 
room.  Indeed,  gratitude  and  ingratitude  are  phrases  unknown 
to  Turks :  they  have  no  language  in  which  to  express  thanks. 
Rights  and  duties^are  alone  known  to  them. 

Arriving, at  Alexandria,  the  Marshal  found  the  Pacha  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  Cairo :  he  had  indeed  actually  left  his 
residence,  and  was  passing  the  day  at  a  country  house  of  one  of 
his  officers,  the  governor  of  Alexandria;  bu^  with  the  politic 
care  to  cultivate  European  connexions  wliieh  marks  the  whole 
conduct  of  this  eminent  ruler,  he  remained,  and  even  visited  the 
Marshal  in  his  quarantine,  w  ith  a  disregard  of  form  and  etiquette 
worthy  of  his  distinguished  capacity. 

Our  author  describes  Mehemet  Ali  as  endowed  with  a  most 
delicate  tact  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  men.  ‘  All  the  petty 
‘  sovereigns  of  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,’  he  says, 

‘  never  displayed  more  ability,  address,  and  finesse.” 

‘  Mehemet  AH  has  received  from  nature  qualities  which  are  rarely 
united  with  so  much  finesse.  He  has  an  unbending  will,  that  knows  no 
obstacle; — surmounts  all,  or  breaks  down  that  wbiili  refuses  to  submit. 
The  powerful  influence  bis  name  has  acquired  in  an  immense  country,  is 
greater  than  that  bestowed  by  an  army ;  and  far,  as  well  as  near,  his  in¬ 
fluence  is  equally  felt.  It  is  such,  that  in  a  few  years  it  has  achieved  the 
almost  incredible  wonder  of  rendering  perfectly  safe  the  roads  through 
his  vast  territories,  formerly  infested  by  robbers. 

'  In  the  present  day,  in  a  space  of  seven  hundred  leagues,  an  European, 
as  well  as  any  other  individual,  may  travel  alone,  without  rlanger,  openly, 
and  without  escort,  from  the  Taurus  to  Sennaar.  This  moral  power 
which  he  has  created,  is  the  first  element  of  government — the  most  power¬ 
ful  instrument  to  rule  mankind.  The  instinct  of  liberal  enterprise  has 
been  likewise  granted  him.  He  is  an  imitator,  and  would  wish  to  bring 
together  in  his  own  country  all  that  exists  elsewhere.  But,  as  education 
has  been  wanting  to  develop  his  natural  genius,  he  is  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  first  principles,  and  is  often  a  bad  judge  of  the  choice  of 
means.  It  happens,  even,  that  he  does  not  appreciate  the  consequences 
of  what  he  undertakes  ;  and  does  not  foresee  the  comlitioiis  of  the  success 
he  hopes  for.  On  the  other  hand,  he  courts  and  follows  advice,  encourages 
freedom  of  speech,  and  neglects  no  means  of  remedying  his  own  defi¬ 
ciencies. 

‘  Mehemet  AH  is  a  man  of  nature  and  of  experience,  but  with  faculties 
that,  if  developed  by  study,  might  have  made  him  one  of  the  first  men  of 
Ids  age.  When  I  saw  him,  two  years  since,  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
His  constitution  is  strong  and  robust,  his  activity  unwearying — he  is 
occupied  with  every  thing — he  shrinks  from  no  care,  no  fatigue ;  it  is 
thus  he  obtains  such  good  results.  He  has  had  the  happiness  to  attach 
to  his  fortunes,  in  order  to  assist  his  schemes,  some  men  of  high  talent, 
who  have  constantly  and  fully  justified  his  hopes,  and  frequently  surpassed 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.’ 
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As  the  Marshal  had  served  with  Napoleon  in  his  famous 
Egyptian  campaign,  he  was  recognised  by  many  survivors  in  the 
country,  and  was  uniformly  well  received ; — a  strong  testimony 
certainly  to  the  propriety  of  his  demeanour  when  invested  with 
military  command,  and  engaged  in  warlike  operations.  But  he 
had  many  confidential  conversations  with  the  Pacha,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  discretion,  every  way  honourable  to  our  author, 
has  prevented  him  from  giving  us  the  particulars  of  these  con¬ 
ferences.  Some  only  of  the  general  topics  are  recorded  by  him, 
and  these  are  both  creditable  to  his  own  frankness  and  fair 
dealing,  and  to  the  sagacity  of  his  illustrious  host. 

The  secret  of  the  Pacha’s  power  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  Egypt  or  in  Syria,  lies  certainly  in  the  geographical  position 
of  the  former.  Surrounded  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  by  deserts, 
w'ith  difficulty  passable  to  troops,  on  the  other  quarters — with  a 
navigable  river  running  through  it,  and  no  natural  positions  of 
strength — a  few  hired  soldiers  can  keep  in  order  the  whole  people 
of  this  very  fruitful  country  ;  and  the  resources  both  of  men  and 
money  which  it  so  abundantly  affords,  can  be  employed  in  ex¬ 
peditions  to  enlarge  or  retain  Asiatic  conquests. 

The  extraordinary  efforts  by  which  the  Pacha  has  created  a 
navy,  as  well  as  an  arsenal,  are  well  known.  He  owes  his  suc¬ 
cess  principally  to  M.  Bresson,  a  French  naval  officer,  who  had 
the  command  of  a  frigate  at  llochfort  in  1815,  when  Napoleon 
fled  thither  and  intended  to  sail  for  America.  M.  Bresson  fitted 
up  a  vessel  for  this  enterprise ;  it  was  a  merchantman,  called  La 
Madeleine,  and  a  place  was  prepared  for  him,  of  casks  lined  with 
mattresses,  and  communicating  internally.  The  great  Emperor’s 
valuables  were  embarked  by  piecemeal,  and  all  secured  readily,  | 
when  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  opened  a  communica-  \ 

tion  with  Capain  Maitland,  who  was  cruising  off  the  coast.  j 

Nothing  can  evince  more  clearly,  that  he  was  no  longer  the  same  | 
man,  whose  perspicacity  of  mind  and  firmness  of  purpose  had  so  || 
long  served  to  govern  fortune  herself.  His  chances  of  escape  \ 
were  far  greater  than  of  being  captured ;  wdien,  to  avoid  a  cer¬ 
tain  voyage  and  possible  capture  at  sea,  he  rushed  into  the  worst 
calamity  that  could  have  befallen  him  had  his  escape  been  inter- 
cej)ted.  The  Madeleine  arrived  safe  in  America,  after  a  short 
and  prosperous  voyage,  without  ever  being  stopped  or  searched  at 
all.  How  bitterly  must  he  have  lamented  his  folly  and  infirmity 
of  purpose  on  the  rock  of  St  Helena !  The  devotion  of  M. 
Bresson  to  his  old  master  becoming  known  to  the  restored  govern¬ 
ment,  his  prospects  were  blighted  for  ever ;  he  was  obliged  to  i 
quit  his  profession  and  his  country ;  and  he  repaired  to  Egypt,  ' 
where  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  Pacha’s  marine  in  reality,  though  , 
not  in  name  and  title. 
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The  Marshal,  on  revisiting  Aboukir,  recalls  to  mind  the  great 
battles  of  which  it  was  the  scene  in  1798  ;  and  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  Napoleon’s  demeanour  upon  receiving  the  news 
of  the  naval  victory  by  which  Nelson  destroyed  his  fleet.  He 
was  in  the  Marshal’s  tent  in  the  camp  of  Kauka,  between  Belbeys 
and  Cairo,  when  this  fatal  intelligence  reached  him  in  Kleber’s 
despatches.  He  received  it  with  the  greatest  magnanimity — 
did  not  afl'ect  to  underrate  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  loss 
— saw  himself  at  once  cut  oif  from  Europe  and  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources — and  declared  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  make 
Egypt  resume  the  ancient  position,  as  a  flrst-rate  kingdom,  for 
which  her  natural  advantages  fitted  her.  ‘  With  courage  and 
‘  good-will,’  cried  he,  ‘  there  is  no  limits  that  one  may  not  reach, 

‘  no  result  but  what  one  may  hope  for.’ — ‘  The  great  affair  for 
‘  us,  the  most  important  thing,  is  to  preserve  the  army  from  a 
‘  discouragement  which  would  be  the  germ  of  its  destruction. 

‘  Let  us  know  how  to  raise  ourselves  upon  the  wreck  of  the  tem- 
‘  pest,  and  the  waves  will  be  conquered.  We  are  perhaps  destined 
‘  to  renew  the  strength  of  the  East,  and  to  place  our  names  by  the 
‘  side  of  those  who  hold  the  most  illustrious  places  in  the  annals  of 
‘  ancient  history,  and  of  the  middle  ages.’  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  showed  little  of  this  magnanimity  in  accounting  for  the  defeat; 
he  throws  the  whole  blame  off  his  own  shoulders  on  those  of  the 
gallant  and  unfortunate  Brueys,  whom  he  condemned  for  having 
disobeyed  orders  to  cruise  as  far  as  Corfu,  which  our  author  as¬ 
serts  he  never  had  received.  There  is  not  perhaps,  in  his  whole 
history,  any  passage  more  discreditable  to  his  memory  than  this 
attempt  basely  to  cast  upon  a  dead  man  the  blame  which  was 
entirely  his  own  ; — of  having  by  gross  want  of  arrangement  ex¬ 
posed  his  fleet  to  destruction. 

'I'he  Marshal  gives  his  opinion  in  detail,  and  supported  by 
reasons  apparently  satisfactory,  on  the  very  great  incapacity 
shown  by  Menou  in  resisting  the  expedition  under  Generals 
Abcrcromby  and  Hutchinson.  It  would  seem  that  nothing  but  the 
most  unpardonable  blunder  could  have  ruined  the  French  army 
in  Egypt,  or  saved  ours  from  destruction.  Most  of  the  author's 
military  remarks  are,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  sound,  practical, 
and  valuable  description.  The  following  observations  upon  the 
means  best  adapted  for  rallying  French  troops  that  are  panic- 
stricken,  are  the  result  of  actual  experience,  and  are  interesting 
accordingly : — ‘  When,  in  the  midst  of  the  combat,  French  sol- 
‘  diers  are  momentarily  in  disorder,  it  is  not  by  reprimands, 
‘  imprecations,  or  threats,  that  one  succeeds  in  rallying  them :  it 
‘  is  by  presenting  yourself  to  them  with  calmness — speaking  to 
‘  them  with  firmness,  but  with  gentleness ;  it  is  by  setting  the 
*  example,  that  you  stop  them ;  that  you  decide  them  to  face  the 
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*  enemy,  and  that  you  re-conduct  them  to  the  fight.  I  have  more 

*  than  once  experienced  this,  and  I  have  acquired  the  proof  of 

*  it.  Their  minds  are  thus  tranquillized,  their  imaginations 

*  calmed ;  sentiments  of  duty  and  honour  resume  their  empire, 

‘  and  the  brave  soldier  re-appears.’ — This  passage  is  replete  with 
excellent  sense  and  sound  philosophy,  as  well  as  grounded  upon 
actual  experience ;  and  it  demonstrates  the  folly  of  those  who 
have  represented  General  Marmont  as  a  man  of  mean  intellect.  It 
is  another  proof  of  the  same  kind,  that  he  has  so  well  denoted 
the  necessity  to  French  soldiers,  above  all  others,  of  being  led 
by  a  man  in  whose  skill  and  fortune  they  can  have  confidence ; — 

*  because  our  soldiers,  spirituel  and  intelligent,  quickly  appre- 

*  date  their  chief,  and  know  beforehand  if  his  capacity  promises 
‘  them  success.  When  they  suspect  the  contrary,  they  then  grudge 

*  a  sacrifice  which  would  be  without  utility.  The  man  who  would 
‘  have  been  happy  to  make  it  with  the  hope  of  victory,  becomes 

*  unwilling  to  expose  himself;  and  one  cannot  blame  him.  One 
‘  does  not  go  into  the  army  to  be  killed ;  but  to  fight  the  enemy 

*  and  to  conquer  him,  with  the  chance  of  being  killed  one’s-self. 
‘  When  one  is  convinced  that  success  is  impossible,  one  reserves 
‘  himself  for  another  occasion.  With  French  soldiers,  to  inspire 

*  confidence  is  the  first  thing  a  general  ought  to  aim  at ; — talent 
‘  will  only  succeed  afterwards,  ft  is  certainly  true  that  continued 
‘  success  is  the  result  of  ability,  and  that  the  confidence  which 

*  results  from  it,  has  thus  talent  for  its  groundwork.’ — (III.  208.) 

At  Cairo  the  Marshal  found  another  of  his  countrymen  settled, 
and  enjoying  high  favour  and  distinguished  place  in  the  Pacha’s 
service ; — a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Selves,  born  at  Lyons,  but 
now  called  Soliman  Pacha.  He  had  served  in  Villeneuve’s  squad¬ 
ron,  and  retired  in  disgust  at  seeing  his  admiral  allow  Sir  Robert 
Calder  to  beat  his  fleet  of  thirty-seven  sail  with  eighteen,  and 
capture  two  of  his  ships.  Yet  in  this  victory,  the  unreasonable 
people  of  England  tried  and  censured  the  admiral  who  gained  it, 
and  who  died  of  a  broken  heart !  It  is  stated  by  our  author  that 
Napoleon’s  plan  was,  by  sending  inferior  squadrons  to  sea  in 
various  directions,  to  distract  our  force,  and  obtain  a  command  of 
the  Channel — momentary  indeed,  but  decisive,  as  it  would  have 
enabled  the  Boulogne  flotilla  to  land  the  invading  army  upon  the 
English  shores.  The  confidence  with  which  General  Marmont 
states  this  matter,  and  the  respect  due  to  his  opportunities  of  infor¬ 
mation,  make  us  refer  to  the  passage ;  although  all  our  own  infor¬ 
mation,  and  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  would  lead  to  the  in¬ 
ference  that  Napoleon  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  invasion  as  an 
impossible  project,  which  had  served  its  purpose,  by  creating 
alarm  here  and  exciting  interest  in  France.  When  he  came  to 
Selves  was  employed  by  the  Pacha  in  superintending  his 
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project  of  establishing  regular  troops;  as  they  offered  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  from  the  invincible  reptignance  of  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  to  any  such  service.  The  Marshal  greatly 
praises  the  address  and  skill  with  which  this  difficult  and  delicate 
operation  has  been  begun,  and  pronounces  its  complete  success 
to  be  certain,  if  Soliman  Pacha  continues  to  superintend  it  with 
the  full  confidence  and  support  of  his  master.  But  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  the  Egyptian  army  has  to  wait  for  this  consum¬ 
mation,  which  will  make  it  far  the  most  powerful  in  the  East, 
before  it  is  formidable.  Ibrahim  Pacha  marched  to  Syria,  in 
1832,  a  well-appointed  force  of  forty  battalions  of  infantry,  eight 
regiments  of  horse,  and  four  thousand  Bedouin  Arabs,  to  serve 
at  the  outposts ;  he  had  a  train  of  artillery  of  sixty  pieces,  and  a 
siege  equipment  besides.  Five  sail  of  the  line  and  a  number  of 
frigates  attended  the  movement  on  the  coast.  Ibrahim,  except 
in  the  siege  of  St  Jean  d’Acre,  showed  great  military  skill  and 
resources.  After  a  variety  of  operations  in  the  field,  all  of  w'hich 
proved  successful,  he  totally  defeated  the  Turkish  army  of  three 
times  his  force  at  Konieh  ;  and  our  author,  who  minutely  details 
the  history  of  this  memorable  campaign  in  his  second  volume, 
represents  the  rout  as  so  complete,  tnat  ten  Turks  did  not  remain 
together  in  any  one  part  of  the  whole  country.  The  people, 
too,  gratified  with  the  discipline  of  the  Egyptian  army,  which 
formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  pillage  of  the  Turks,  counted 
the  Pacha  as  a  protector  and  liberator,  and  lent  his  operations 
every  assistance  ;  nor  did  any  obstacle  remain  between  Ibrahim 
and  Constantinople,  when  the  European  courts  interfered  and 
saved  the  Ottoman  empire  from  destruction.  They  have  recently 
repeated,  but  with  less  apparent,  certainly  less  immediate,  success, 
their  interference  to  prevent  Turkey  from  attacking  the  Pacha  in 
Syria.  Theresultis,  atthemomentwewrite,stilldoubtful;  though 
no  doubt  whatever  seems  to  exist,  that  military  movements  are  in 
the  contemplation  of  both  the  rival  potentates.* 

The  military  establishment  of  Mehemet  Ali  has  all  the  parts 
which  such  a  system  requires.  In  the  arsenal  at  Cairo  is  a  fine 
cannon  foundery  and  a  manufactory  of  small  arms,  which  our 
author  proves  to  be  quite  perfect  in  its  production  :  he  aflBrms, 
that  the  French  arms  are  not  superior  in  excellence.  ‘  All  is 
‘  done  regularly  and  with  enterprise,  and  by  the  authority  of  a 
‘  tariflF ;  in  short,  this  manufactory  is  as  perfect  and  as  econo- 
‘  mically  conducted  as  the  best  we  have  in  France.’  The  general 
at  the  head  of  this  department,  is  Eteim  Bey,  a  Turk,  of  whose 


*  The  truth  of  this  conjecture  has  since  been  verified  by  the  total  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Turkish  army  in  one  battle. 
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scientific  acquirements  the  Marshal  speaks  with  much  admiration  ; 
placing  him  also,  as  an  officer  of  engineers  and  artillery,  on  a 
level  with  the  best  he  has  ever  known.  This  is  the  eminent 
individual  who  has  lately  visited  our  country,  and  gained  gen¬ 
eral  esteem  by  his  intelligence  and  activity,  as  well  as  by  the 
suavity  of  his  manners.  While  here,  he  received  the  important 
appointment  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  for  the  igno¬ 
rant  Mussulmans,  the  Turkish  barbarians,  do  not  neglect  a  de¬ 
partment  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  our  civilized  pride,  we  of 
Great  Britain  will  not  condescend  to  regard  as  at  all  worthy 
of  public  attention.  The  Marshal  greatly  commends  the  mili¬ 
tary  schools  of  the  Pacha,  which  he  examined.  Here,  too,  a 
Frenchman  was  found  to  preside,  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  Mar¬ 
shal  Saint  Cyr — Colonel  Varin.  One  of  these  establishments, 
composed  of  360  youths,  forms  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  our 
author  saw  their  manoeuvres.  ‘  I  imagined  I  saw  before  me  one 
‘  of  our  finest  regiments  of  cavalry.  There  was  only  wanting, 

‘  to  complete  the  success  of  this  school,  some  instruction  in 
‘  fencing,  languages,  drawing,  &c. ;  but  as  for  all  that  concerns 

*  the  service  of  the  cavalry,  there  is  nothing  farther  to  improve 
‘  or  to  acquire.  The  horsemanship  is  good,  the  manoeuvres  are' 
‘  rapid  and  precise,  the  tenue  the  best  possible,  and  the  intelli- 

*  gence  displayed  all  that  any  one  could  desire.’  He  adds,  that 
as  soon  as  these  schools  shall  have  given  two  or  three  thousand 
officers  to  the  Pacha’s  regiments,  which  in  a  very  few  years 
must  happen,  ‘  the  Egyptian  army  will  be  perfect.’  This  testi¬ 
mony  from  so  high  a  military  authority  is  certainly  of  great  value, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  quite  decisive  of  the  question  to  w’hich 
it  relates.  We  must  also  add,  that  such  statements  prove  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  that  this  work  contains  no¬ 
thing  of  importance.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that  the  thorough 
examination  of  the  military  condition  of  Mehemet  All’s  dominions, 
by  a  judge  so  accomplished  as  General  Marmont,  and  his  free 
and  detailed  report  thereupon,  form  a  very  important  addition 
to  our  information  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  political  and 
national  questions  of  the  present  day  ? 

The  most  interesting  part,  however,  is  the  account  given  by 
the  Marshal  of  the  steps  by  which  Soliman- Pacha,  (Selves,) 
succeeded  in  the  difficult  plan  of  introducing  a  regular  force. 
This  detail  gives  a  very  high  idea  of  the  genius  of  that  eminent 
person ; — a  genius  which,  if  applied  to  the  general  reform  of 
Oriental  institutions,  promises  the  most  important  results.  We 
can  only  make  room  for  the  fundamental  portion  of  the  account: — 

*  Selves  saw  at  a  glance,  that  his  dibut  would  have  great  influence  upon 
the  success  of  his  work — and,  before  undertaking  it,  he  reflected,  pro¬ 
foundly,  on  the  manner  in  which  he  ought  to  act. 
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*  He  set  apart,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  armjr  which  they  wished  to 
organize,  a  small  body  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  Mamelukes,  whom 
Mehemet  Ali  had  in  his  body-guard.  He  found  in  this  several  advantages  : 
first,  because  it  was  composed  of  young,  active,  and  intelligent  men  ; 
secondly,  the  Mamelukes  have  been  from  time  immemorial  feared  and 
respected  by  the  Egyptians  ; — they  exercise  a  power  of  opinion  belonging 
to  their  origin  ;  and  this  power,  augmented  by  talent  and  ability,  ought  to 
be  irresistible.  It  is  oidy  necessary  to  convince,  instruct,  and  discipline 
these  Mamelukes  ; — there  he  found  his  principal  difficulty. 

‘  This  corps  was  sent  to  Syene,  on  the  southern  continesof  Upper  Egypt, 
and  placed  in  complete  isolation,  in  order  that  it  might  be  protected 
from  the  intrigues  which  might  corrupt  and  alienate  it  from  the  views  of 
the  Pacha.  Selves  exerted  himself  to  acquire  the  personal  friendship 
of  these  young  Mamelukes ;  and  very  soon  succeeded.  He  was  him¬ 
self  agile  and  expert,  and  a  good  equestrian — he  mixed  in  their  re¬ 
creations,  and,  it  is  well  known,  that  it  is  the  prevailing  passion  of  the 
Mamelukes  to  pass  their  whole  life  in  military  games.  In  such  occupa¬ 
tions  Selves  very  soon  became  the  most  expert ;  he  inspired  the  soldiers 
with  the  desire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  European  exercises,  and  he 
quickly  established  a  salutary  emulation.  Every  one’s  self-love  became 
interested  not  to  be  behind  his  comrades.  All  this  instruction  was  given 
and  received  as  a  pastime  ;  but  when  it  went  beyond  the  mere  manage¬ 
ment  of  arms,  there  were  fewer  amateurs,  and  the  obligation  of  silence 
and  immobility  displeased  them  ;  murmurs  would  then  often  break  out ; 
sometimes  an  open  discontent  threatened  a  revolt,  and,  one  day,  an  attempt 
was  even  made  against  the  life  of  Selves ;  but,  in  braving  their  blows,  he 
proved  that  he  did  not  fear  death,  and  he  show'ed  generosity  in  not  seeking 
out  the  guilty.  By  this  conduct,  he  at  length  gained  their  affection. 

‘  When  this  course  of  instruction  was  completed,  the  Mamelukes  formed 
a  model  battalion,  which  furnished  the  framework  for  the  new  troops. 
Peasants  were  then  enlisted  among  them  and  instructed ;  and  the  Egyptian 
army  was  organized. 

‘  During  many  years,  officers  were  appointed  from  the  Turks  or  Ma¬ 
melukes  ;  the  Pacha  not  wishing  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  nor  place  entire  reliance  upon  them  ;  but,  by  degrees,  as  his  autho¬ 
rity  became  established,  so  that  he  could  reckon  with  confidence  upon  the 
devotion  of  his  army,  he  admitted  the  Arabs  to  occupy  the  situation  of 
subaltern  officers.  These  subalterns  showed  great  intelligence  and  activity, 
and  such  of  them  as  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  officers,  soon  became  the 
best,  and  were  preferre<l  to  the  Turks.  At  the  present  day  there  is  no 
longer  any  barrier  to  their  advancement,  and  they  can  occupy  superior 
stations.  There  is  displayed  in  this  proceeding  as  much  wisdom  as 
ability,  address,  and  prudence.' 

In  recounting  the  improvements  effected  by  the  eminent  men 
whom  Mehemet  Ali  employs,  we  must  not  omit  the  tribute  of 
justice  due  to  him  who  has  the  sagacity  to  surround  himself  with 
such  instruments  of  good.  No  weak  prince  ever  was  served  by 
a  succession,  or  by  a  number  of  able  ministers.  But  the  Pacha 
is  as  active  himself  as  any  of  his  servants.  He  is  up  early, 
works  all  day,  attends  to  the  whole  details  of  his  administration, 
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civil  and  military,  and  apparently  has  the  wisdom  to  leave  the  ;  friend 

proper  agents  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  to  4  tiav 

which  he  has  destined  them,  when  they  are  capable  of  well  per-  «  mer 

forming  them ;  but  as  he  can  only  trust  his  European  officers  ’  ‘  the 

fully  in  this  respect,  his  interference  is  continually  required  in  |  ‘  a  p 

all  the  departments  filled  by  Egyptians  or  by  Turks  of  inferior  ‘  'J 

capacity  and  accomplishments.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  he  -  «  witl 

has  established  a  Council  for  the  discussion  of  legislative  as  well  ^  <  abb 

as  executive  measures ;  and,  if  he  had  a  sufficient  number  of  able  t  »  sou 

and  enlightened  councillors,  the  consequences  might  be  most  1  He  j 

beneficial.  This,  however,  is  said  not  to  be  the  case.  Tire  amoi 

President  of  his  Council  is  Monktar  Bey,  a  young  I'urk,  edu-  ^  batta 

cated  at  Paris.  But  no  improvement  ot  a  solid  and  enduring  p  light 

nature  can  ever  be  expected  in  this  country,  as  long  as  the  Pacha  1 'I'he 

shows  so  little  respect  to  the  rights  of  property.  He  never  |  amot 

interferes,  indeed,  with  the  land  properties  of  families  who  have  \  consi 

held  them  immemorially ;  nor  does  he  ever  touch  the  houses  ^  and 

and  gardens  in  the  towns  ;  but  others  he  from  time  to  time  i  of  e 

has  seized,  giving  pensions  and  other  annuities  by  way  of  ■  10,0 

compensation.  Though  personal  property  is  universally  se-  ’  auth 

cure,  yet  all  fortunes  of  every  sort  are  constantly  afiected  by  with 

the  monopolies  which  he  establishes,  and  establishes  chiefly  for  t 

for  his  own  profit ;  for,  besides  the  heavy  imposts  by  which  he  0 

drains  the  wealth  of  his  people,  he  is  himself  a  great  ‘  merchant,  .  whe 

*  dealer,  and  chapman and  w’oe  be  to  the  competitors  and  lamt 

to  the  customers  of  an  absolute  prince  who  exercises  this  trade,  ting 

together  with  his  proper  art  of  sovereign.  Accordingly,  our  who 

author  paints  a  truly  deplorable  picture  of  the  operations  by  which  is  sc 

the  conjunct  professions  are  carried  on.  It  is  the  ambition — a  just  ^  '1 

and  a  noble  ambition — of  the  Pacha  to  be  esteemed  and  admired  _  nect 

by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  No  more  useful  motive  of  -  o\\tl 

action  could  be  adopted  by  a  prince  in  his  peculiar  circumstances :  t  coni 

it  shows  that  he  lives  beyond  his  age,  and  is  resolved  to  civilize  com 

his  country.  Then  let  him  be  well  assured,  that  the  impolicy  his 

to  which  w’e  have  adverted,  and  the  many  vexatious  and  unjust  £  I 

imposts  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  are  the  certain  means  of  frus-  I  cast 

traling  all  his  endeavours  to  improve  Egypt ;  and  the  equally  ■  Hip 

certain  means  of  preventing  the  nations  of  Europe  from  regarding  ■  do  j 

him  with  esteem  and  respect.  Marshal  Marmont  is  his  friend,  I  con 

and,  wherever  he  can,  his  warm  panegyrist.  Nothing  that  the  ■  is  p 

traveller  can  fairly  pass  over,  is  set  down  against  the  prince  who  ||  the 

gave  him  so  distinguished  a  reception,  and  consulted  him  in  all  I*  the 

his  afl’airs;  and  what  truth  compels  him  to  state,  is  represented  , 

with  candour  and  with  moderation.  Then  let  the  Pacha  reflect  ' ' 

on  the  effect  which  must  be  produced,  and  justly  produced,  I 

against  him,  by  such  passages  as  the  following,  coming  from  so  I 
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friendly  a  quarter : — ‘  The  vexatious  and  petty  taxes  which  1 
‘  have  enumerated,  and  the  evidently  unjust  acts  of  the  govern- 
‘  ment,  torment  the  people,  without  bringing  much  benefit  to 
‘  the  state.  Their  suppression  would  give  it  a  new  strength — 

‘  a  power  which  would  largely  compensate  for  the  sacrifice.’ 

‘  The  Marshal  spoke,’  he  says,  ‘  ‘on  all  occasions,  to  the  Pacha 
‘  with  entire  frankness ;  and  found  him,  like  all  superior  men, 

‘  able  to  bear  contradiction  wdth  perfect  patience  and  temper :  on 
‘  some  points  he  yielded,  in  others  he  remained  of  his  own  opinion.’ 
He  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  Egyptian  army;  which 
amounts  to  92,»>40  men,  distributed  in  thirty  regiments  of  four 
battalions  each  ;  and  each  regiment  has  one  of  its  four  battalions 
light  infantry — an  arrangement  highly  approved  by  our  author. 
'I'he  cavalry  consists  of  thirty  regiments,  of  six  troops  each, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  twenty  thousand  men.  The  artillery 
consists  of  three  regiments  of  twelve  batteries,  partly  mounted 
and  partly  not.  The  corps  of  Gynies  consists  of  four  battalions, 
of  eight  companies  each.  Beside  this  large  force,  there  are 
10,000  Bedouins  of  light  troops,  and  very  serviceable.  Our 
author  expresses  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  perfect  skill 
with  which  the  troops  are  stationed,  both  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt, 
for  the  defence  of  the  two  countries. 

On  quitting  Egypt,  the  Marshal  returned  to  Europe  by  Malta, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  late  gallant,  amiable,  and 
lamented  governor.  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  beloved  officers  in  our  army,  and  by  Mr  Frere, 
whose  literary  talents  are  universally  known,  and  whose  society 
is  so  much  sought  by  all. 

The  work  contains  an  appendix  of  valuable  pieces,  chiefly  con¬ 
nected  with  Napoleon.  A  long  and  very  important  note  of  his 
oi^  upon  Egyptian  affairs,  is  the  most  valuable  of  these.  It 
contains  all  that  great  man’s  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country  ;  and  in  most  respects  Mehemet  Ali  has  been  guided  in 
his  policy  and  his  improvements  by  this  document. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  close  this  article,  in  which  blame  has  been 
cast  on  Mehemet  Ali,  and  advice  respectfully  tendered  to  his 
Highness,  without  recording  two  acts  of  his  administration  that 
do  him  infinite  honour.  He  has  planted  Schools  every  where;  and 
continues  to  encourage  and  promote  popular  education,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  in  the  circumstances  of  his  people.  He  has  prohibited 
the  importation  of  Negroes,  by  ordinances  which  bid  fair  to  abolish 
the  African  slave-trade  all  over  Egypt. 
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Art.  I V. — Correspondence  o/"VVilliam  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Edited  by  William  Stanhope  Taylor^  Esq.y  and  Captain  John 
Henry  Pringle,  Executors  of  his  Son  John,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  published  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  in  their  possession. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.,  8vo.  London:  1838-9. 

TirHEN  the  first  volume  of  this  very  interesting  work  appeared, 

*  ^  we  called  to  it  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  enter  at  some  length  into  the  character  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  person  whose  remains  form  the  principal  portion  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  appearance  of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  suggests 
the  propriety  of  again  entering  upon  the  subject ;  and  we  shall 
thus  be  enabled  to  add  further  important  information  to  that 
before  delivered  upon  Lord  Chatham’s  history  and  habits ;  and 
also  to  preserve  some  memorial  of  the  other  figures  in  the  group 
of  which  he  was  the  centre.  We  must  premise  that  the  editors 
have  continued,  in  the  present  publication,  to  conduct  their  work 
with  the  same  diligence  and  the  same  success.  Availing  them¬ 
selves  again,  as  we  presume,  of  Mr  Wright’s  able  assistance,  k 
they  have  accompanied  all  the  letters  with  explanatory  notes, 
stating  the  particulars  which  the  reader  desires  to  know,  in  order 
to  understand  the  text ; — as  the  events  briefly  alluded  to  in  the 
correspondence,  the  history  of  the  persons  mentioned,  and  such 
other  particulars  as  are  known  to  those  only  who  have  devoted 
much  of  their  time  to  the  personal  history  of  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  which  must  be  learned  by  the  student  of  our 
general  annals,  else  he  is  liable  to  make  continual  and  important 
mistakes.  We  cannot  dismiss  this  prefatory  notice  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  work,  without  also,  injustice  to  Mr  W’right, 
noticing  another  in  which  he  is  engaged — the  publication  of  the 
Parliamentary  Debates  during  the  Parliament  which  began  in 
1768  and  ended  in  1774.  These  invaluable  remains  are  treasured 
up  in  the  shorthand  notes  of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  who,  from 
the  specimen  published,  (the  Quebec  Bill  Debate,)  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  very  best  reporters  that  ever  attempted  the 
difficult  and  useful  task  of  preserving  the  eloquence  of  their  day. 
The  Government,  with  a  praiseworthy  liberality,  are  understood 
to  have  assisted  this  important  work ;  and  surely  the  public 
patronage  never  was  better  bestowed. 

Upon  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  Lord  Chatham’s  life,  his 
Resignation  in  October  1761,  little  new  light  is  thrown  in  these 
letters.  That  Lord  Bute  had  widely  differed  with  him  all  along 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  had  shown  repeated  sVmptoms 
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of  uneasiness  at  his  bold  and  comprehensive  plans,  termed  wild, 
rash,  precipitate — nay,  occasionally  insane — is  certain.  These 
papers  contain  proofs  of  this,  and  also  of  that  favourite  minister 
having  viewed,  with  the  jealousy  natural  to  a  courtier,  one 
whose  influence  was  built  upon  his  popularity ; — one  whom  the 
pv‘ople  regarded  as  their  representative  in  the  Cabinet,  as  well 
as  the  Senate.  His  extrusion  from  office,  was  therefore  resolved 
upon,  in  all  probability,  as  soon  as  Lord  Bute  had,  after  much 
hesitation,  made  up  his  own  mind  to  take  an  ostensible  situation. 
He  was  determined  to  be  the  Prime  ^linister  of  the  young  Prince, 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed  ;  and  he  saw,  like  the  rest  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  not  only  that  while  Lord  Chatham  was  in  office  he  must 
ever  hold  the  first  place,  but  that  no  one  else  could  have  any 
weight  or  any  consideration  at  all.  Gerard  Hamilton’s  (‘  Single 
Speech  ’)  account  of  his  predominancy,  is  as  correct  as  it  is 
well-expressed — ‘  For  those  who  want  merely  to  keep  a  subor- 
‘  dinate  employment,  Mr  Pitt  is  certainly  the  best  minister  in 
‘  the  world  ;  but  for  those  who  wish  to  have  a  share  in  the  rule 
‘  and  government  of  the  country,  he  is  the  worst.’  It  is  easy  to 
see  that,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Temple,  his  brother-in- 
law,  all  his  other  colleagues  were  likely  to-adopt  Lord  Bute’s 
views,  and  to  take  part  with  him  who  was  at  once  the  King’s 
choice  and  their  own  safeguard  from  the  great  Commoner’s 
domination.  This  feeling  soon  appeared  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Cabinet.  'I'he  French  Court  had  thrown  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  peace,  by  taking  part  with  Spain  in  the  difl’erences  then 
beginning  with  that  power.  Lord  Chatham  long  perceived  that 
the  alliance  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Bourbons  was  closer 
than  the  safety  of  Europe  allowed ;  and  he  saw  that  every  thing 
was  tending  towards  a  rupture  with  the  Court  of  Madrid.  When, 
therefore,  the  French  ultimatum  arrived,  he  gave  a  firm  and 
somewhat  stern  answer  to  it ;  in  a  despatch  which  the  Cabinet, 
after  much  discussion,  only  adopted  by  a  narrow  majority.  Lord 
Bute,  immediately  after,  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Chatham,  in 
which  he  communicated  the  King’s  desire  that  the  despatch 
should  be  sent ;  but  his  ‘  great  concern  at  a  matter  of  such  im- 
*  mense  importance  being  carried  by  so  slender  a  majority’ — and 
his  surprise  that  words  could  not  ‘  have  been  chosen  in  which 
‘  all  might  have  concurred.’  In  about  a  month  after  this  occur¬ 
rence,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  Family  Compact — con¬ 
firming  Lord  Chatham’s  recent  apprehensions — and  further  in¬ 
formation  of  measures  about  to  be  taken  by  Spain  for  protecting 
her  valuable  American  commerce  and  remittances.  On  the  18th 
September,  he  gave  his  decided  opinion  to  the  Cabinet,  that  a 
rupture  being  now  inevitable,  ‘  prudence,  as  well  as  spirit,  required 
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‘  England  to  secure  to  herself  the  first  blow  and  he  proposed 
seizing  the  Spanish  fleets  on  their  way  to  Europe.  Lord  Bute 
first  opposed  this  proposal  *  as  rash  and  unadvisable.’  No  decision 
was  come  to,  the  Cabinet  being  thinly  attended.  A  few  days 
after,  all  being  present,  Lord  Chatham  resumed  his  advice  for 
immediate  hostilities  ;  the  majority  were  not  satisfied  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  this  step,  but  no  resolution  was  taken  either  way. 
Early  in  October,  a  third  discussion  led  to  the  whole  ministers 
being  against  him,  except  Lord  Temple.  The  great  man  then 
declared,  that,  ‘  as  this  was  the  moment  for  humbling  the  House 
‘  of  Bourbon,  it  was  the  last  time  he  would  sit  among  them 
‘  if  his  advice  were  now  rejected.’  He  thanked  them  for  their 
support ;  said  ‘  that  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  by  the  people’s 
‘  voice,  and  to  the  people  should  deem  himself  accountable  for 
‘  his  conduct  ;  but  that  he  could  not  continue  responsible  for 
‘  measures  which  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  direct.’  The 
King  having  rejected  his  advice,  tendered  in  writing,  he  and  Lord 
Temple  resigned  their  places  on  the  5th  of  October. 

On  the  following  day.  Lord  Bute,  by  the  King’s  desire,  offered 
him  the  government  of  Canada,  with  five  thousand  a-year  of 
salary,  and  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  lucra¬ 
tive  sinecure  ;  and,  after  some  negotiation,  it  ended  in  a  peerage 
to  his  wife  and  a  pension  of  L..3000.  The  letters  written  by  Lord 
Bute  on  this  occasion  are  very  becoming  in  every  respect ;  those 
of  Lord  Chatham  are’extremely  humble,  and  betoken  a  far  more 
rapturous  sense  of  the  Royal  favour  showed  to  his  family, 
than  of  indignation  at  the  Court  cabal  which  had  just  involved  in 
ruin  the  best  interests  of  his  country.  ‘  Overwhelmed  with  the 
‘  King’s  gracious  goodness,  he  desires  to  lay  himself  at  the 
‘  Royal  feet  with  the  humble  tribute  of  the  most  unfeigned  and 
‘  respectful  gratitude.’ — ‘  Penetrated  with  the  bounteous  favour 
‘  of  a  most  benign  Sovereign  and  master,  he  is  comforted  with 
‘  his  condescension  in  deigning  to  bestow  one  thought  about 
‘  any  inclination  of  his  servant.’ — ‘  Any  mark  of  approbation, 
‘  flowing  from  such  a  spontaneous  source  of  clemency,  will  be 
‘  his  comfort  and  his  glory.’  Then,  when  the  matter  is  finally 
settled  on  his  own  suggestion,  he  has  afterwards  to  express  the 
‘  sentiments  of  veneration  and  gratitude  with  which  he  receives 
‘  the  unbounded  effects  of  beneficence  and  grace,  which  the 
‘  most  benign  of  Sovereigns  has  condescended  to  bestow.’ — 
‘  No  wonder  that  the  sensations  which  possess  his  whole  heart, 
‘  refuse  him  the  power  of  .describing  their  extent.*  But  he 
only  desires  to  ‘  offer  his  Majesty  the  genuine  tribute  of  the 
‘  truly  feeling  heart,  which  he  dares  to  hope  the  same  Royal 
*  benevolence  which  showers  on  the  unmeritorious  such  unlimited 
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‘  benefits,  may  deign  to  accept  with  equal  welcome  and  goodness.’ 
In  all  this,  we  find  it  hard  to  say  whether  the  honourable  and 
manly  feelings  of  the  mind,  or  the  principles  of  correct  taste,  are  the 
most  outraged.  The  feelings  expressed  by  the  Great  Commoner  on 
account  of  bounty, — of  pecuniary  bounty,  accompanying  his  being 
driven  from  the  helm  to  make  way  for  what  he  deemed  imbecility, 
and  what  certainly  was  favouritism — are  of  a  cast  bordering  upon 
the  mean  and  the  servile — even  the  sordid ;  while  the  words  chosen 
to  convey  them,  are  barely  the  ordinary  English  of  a  bad  novel. 
Surely  we  have  made  a  great  step  towards  the  acquisition  of  plain 
good  sense,  in  thinking  of  and  speaking  to  sovereigns,  since  the 
year  1761.  The  most  abject  courtier  would  hardly  now  venture 
to  use  such  expressions  of  almost  idolatrous  devotion  to  his  king, 
as  the  greatest  patriot  of  the  last  century  blushed  not  to  employ, 
when  making  his  successful  competitor  for  power  the  channel  of 
carrying  his  thanks  for  royal  favour.  We  doubt  if  any  man  of  our 
times  durst  so  far  become  accessory  to  his  own  undoing  with  the 
country — to  the  loss  of  all  popular  weight  and  influence — as  to 
take  a  pension  and  a  title  upon  being  extruded  from  office  for  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  principle.  We  are  quite  sure,  no  one  who  did  stoop 
so  low,  would  venture  still  further  to  seek  his  own  degradation 
by  such  humble  and  almost  pious  thanksgivings  as  Lord  Chatham 
poured  out  before  the  altar  of  Royal  Mercy. 

It  is  but  just  that  we  should  add — what  these  letters  plainly 
prove — the  fact  of  Lord  Chatham  never  casting  any  kind  of 
blame  on  Lord  Bute  for  his  conduct  on  this  memorable  occa¬ 
sion.  The  meanest  of  the  mean,  indeed,  Bubb  Doddington,  in 
his  notorious  ‘  Diary,’  has  recorded  the  triumphant  exultation  of 
the  base  herd  of  courtiers  he  belonged  to  ;  and  has  printed  a  letter, 
written  by  him  to  the  favourite,  ‘  sincerely  wishing  him  joy  of 
‘  being  delivered  of’  (as  if  he  had  been  brought  to  bed)  ‘  a  most 
‘  impracticable  colleague,  his  Majesty  of  a  ihost  impure  servant, 

‘  and  the  country  of  a  most  dangerous  minister ;  ’  and  he  adds  a 
very  handsome  offer,  of  ‘  readily  undertaking  any  place  where  the 
*  service  is  most  dangerous  and  difficult ;’ — which  they  well  know 
who  know  courtiers  and  their  temperament,  means  any  good  easy 
place,  with  little  work  to  do,  and  much  salary  to  receive.  Lord 
Bute’s  answer  does  him  great  credit.  While  he  promises  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  King  with  Bubb’s  ‘  very  frank  and  friendly  declaration,’ 
(whereof  no  advantage  of  course  vas  taken,)  he  says  ‘  he  is  far  from 
‘  thinking  the  change  advantageous  to  the  King’s  affairs  ;’  and  he 
then  shows  how  all  the  blame  will  be  thrown  on  himself,  which) 
however,  will  make  him  steady  and  resolute  as  well  as  cautious. 
Lord  Bute,  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  was  driven  from  the 
helm,  as  he  himself  distinctly  admitted,  by  the  clamour  raised 
against  him  mainly  on  account  of  his  native  country;  and,  although 
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he  continued  for  three  or  four  monthg  longer  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  be  soon  gave  that  situation  up  also,  and  retired  for  ever 
from  all  concern  in  public  affairs.  Before  leaving  office  he  opened  a 
communication  with  Lord  Chatham,  whom  he  saw  more  than  once, 
and  who  saw  the  King.  The  frank  exposition  which  he  made  of 
the  sweeping  change  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  public  service, 
alarmed  the  sovereign,  and  the  treaty  broke  off.  It  was  the  subject 
of  very  great  discussion  in  those  days  ;  and,  being  some  time  af¬ 
terwards  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  curious  letter 
remains  of  Gerard  Hamilton,  giving  an  account  of  the  debate. 
It  appears  that  the  King  had  said  to  Lord  Chatham,  ‘  Should  I 
t  ‘  consent  to  these  demands,  Mr  Pitt,  there  would  nothing  more 

‘  be  left  for  me,  but  to  take  the  crown  from  my  head  and  put  it 
‘  on  yours,  and  then  patiently  submit  my  neck  to  the  block.’  All 
that  had  been  asked,  however,  was  to  turn  out  the  Tories,  and  those 
who  voted  for  the  peace.  This  passage  was  not  given  in  the  de¬ 
bate  ;  but  all  who  spoke  did  ample  justice  to  Lord  Bute’s  conduct. 

‘  I  think,’  says  Gerard  Hamilton,  ‘  the  day  was  a  very  reputable 
‘  one  for  Lord  Bute — that  it  gave,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  give,  a 
‘  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  his  friends,  to  hear  both  Mr 
‘  Pitt  and  George  Grenville  labouring  to  explain  that  they  had 
‘  not  the  least  degree  of  personal  animosity  whatever  to  him  ;  and 
‘  lettingitbe  understood,  that  if  he  would  wish  eitherof  these  minis- 
‘  ters  to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  share  of  influence,  they  should 
‘be  extremely  happy  in  his  friendship,’  (II.  379.)  It  is  plain, 
ho  wever,  from  this  passage,  that  the  writer  laboured  under  the 
common  error  of  supposing  that  Lord  Bute  had  some  influence 
over,  and  'communication  with  the  King  after  his  resignation  in 
1763.  This  impression  is  visible  throughout  most  of  the  letters, 
in  this  collection,  in  which  any  reference  to  Lord  Bute  is  made. 
The  truth  is,  nothing  can  be  more  utterly  groundless  than  the  sup¬ 
position  of  his  ever  having  interfered  in  public  affairs  after  he 
resigned.  We  have  the  most  positive  assertion  to  that  effect, 
on  the  authority  of  both  George  III.,  and  the  family  of  Stuart, 
in  Lord  Brougham’s  ‘  Historical  Sketches.’*  Mr  Wilberforce 
once  in  the  House  of  Commons  made  the  same  statement,  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  authentically;  and  these  volumes  contain  a  remark¬ 
able  confirmation  of  it  in  the  conversation  between  Lord  Chatham 
and  George  III.  himself, in  August  1763.  When  Lord  Chatham 
(vol.  ii.  p.  250)  suggested  that  the  King  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  of  Lord  Bute  and  himself  ‘  uniting  their  councils  for 
‘  his  service,’  the  King  stopped  him  short  with,  ‘  How,  Mr 
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‘  Pitt,  do  you  mean  to  laugh  at  me  ?  You  must  know,  as 
‘  well  as  1,  that  that  nobleman  is  determined  never  more  to 
*  take  any  share  in  the  administration.’  This  plainly  shows  that  the 
King  himself  felt  strongly  on  the  subject ;  and  this  was  possibly 
one  cause  of  Lord  Bute’s  complete  retirement  from  state  aifairs. 
Whether  his  Majesty  had  become  aware  of  the  connexion  long 
believed  to  exist  with  his  mother,  (a  kind  of  mesalliaiice  which 
princely  personages  are  supposed  to  forgive  much  less  easily 
than  they  overlook  other  and  less  worthy  intimacies;)  or  that 
he  disliked  the  share  which  fell  to  his  lot  of  the  former  favourite’s 
unpopularity;  and  that  he  particularly  was  impatient  of  the 
Scotch  connexion,  as  he  in  later  periods  always  showed  both 
when  speaking  of  Lord  Loughborough  and  Lord  Melville ;  certain 
it  is,  that  the  somewhat  sharp  expressions  used  on  this  occasion, 
betoken  a  wish  on  his  part  to  give  the  connexion  with  Lord  Bute 
a  peremptory  contradiction ;  and  the  same  feelings  most  pro¬ 
bably  had  some  concern  in  actually  breaking  it  off. 

While  these  scenes  of  our  older  party  history  pass  under  re¬ 
view,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  marking  the  great  and  salutary 
change  which  has  been  wrought  in  public  feeling,  and  to  which 
the  movements  of  faction  have  as  usual  accommodated  them¬ 
selves,  since  the  beginning  of  George  Ill’s  reign.  We  allude 
to  the  vulgar  outcry  then  raised  against  Lord  Bute  on  account 
of  his  birthplace.  His  defects  as  a  statesman  may  have  been 
considerable,  although  we  verily  believe  they  were  much  exag¬ 
gerated;  for  he  was  a  man  of  perfectly  sound  judgment,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  more  plain  good  sense  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
some  more  brilliant  persons ;  and  far  better  informed  than  most 
politicians  of  his  day.  His  pursuits  were  those  of  a  literary 
and  even  a  scientific  man.  In  the  history  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  he  was  perfectly  well  read.  Of  foreign  nations,  their 
literature,  and  their  affairs,  he  knew  more  than  most  people. 
He  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  constitution  of  the  country ; 
and  no  man  ever  had  a  more  true  or  a  more  judicious  friend 
than  George  III.  and  his  family  possessed  in  him.  That  he 
wanted  the  decision  which  was  required  in  wdioever  would  guide 
the  state  at  a  crisis  of  complicated  difficulty — difficulty  increased 
even  by  the  splendid  victories  which  had  crowned  the  arms  of 
our  ally  in  Germany,  as  well  as  our  own  in  America  and  the 
East — is  not  to  be  denied.  That  he  possessed  none  of  the  bold 
original  views  in  administering  state  afi'airs,  which  marked  out 
Lord  Chatham  for  universal  admiration,  which  happily  w'ere  at¬ 
tended  with  dazzling  success,  but  which  might  have  nearly  ruined 
the  country — is  readily  admitted ;  and  the  want  of  them  w'as,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  qualifications  for  filling  the  place  of  a  safe  coun- 
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sellor  which  Lord  Bute  relied  on — one  of  the  titles  on  which  he 
advanced  his  claims  to  direct  the  public  councils.  He  professed 
to  be  ‘  fit  for  a  calm,’  and  not  one  that  would  ‘  steer  too  near  the 
*  shore  to  show  his  wit,’  any  more  than,  like  ‘  a  daring  pilot  in 
‘  extremity  ’ — 

‘  Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  run  high, 

He  sought  the  deep.’ 

His  was  a  compromising  spirit,  much  more  resembling  the 
character  of  Lord  Chatham’s  prudent  and  practical  son,  than  the 
genius  and  the  fire  of  the  father.  But  to  the  eloquence  of 
neither  father  nor  son  did  he  make  any  pretensions.  He  had, 
indeed,  but  small  force  of  speech ;  spoke  as  much  below  his 
abilities  as  many  others  have  done  above  theirs ;  and  delivered 
what  he  said  after  so  slow  and  sententious  a  fashion,  that  Charles 
Townsend  amused  himself  with  comparing  the  operation  to  *  the 
‘  firing  of  minute  guns — alluding  possibly  to  the  want  of  effect, 
as  well  as  the  intervals.  Some  favouritism  towards  connexions 
and  north  countrymen,  he  might  perhaps  be  accused  of ;  but 
assuredly  not  one  whit  more  than  might  be  found  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  all  ministers  in  those  days.  Nor  could  any  thing  be 
more  clean-handed  than  his  whole  conduct  as  regarded  himself ; 
for  he  was  the  favourite  and  the  minister  of  a  young  king,  whose 
entire  confidence  he  possessed  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  he 
retired  into  private  life  without  a  pension,  a  sinecure  place,  a 
step  in  the  peerage  to  himself  or  any  of  his  family ;  nay,  without 
more  than  a  riband  and  a  star  to  bear  witness  of  his  favour. 
Nor  did  he  ever  adopt  the  practice  resorted  to  by  public  men 
in  former  times,  that  of  making  state  promotion  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  means  of  silencing  troublesome  claimants,  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  inconvenient  neighbours  and  place-mates.  No  such 
charges  were  ever  made  against  Lord  Bute,  for  so  many  years, 
both  in  and  out  of  power,  the  object  of  such  unwearied  attacks. 

But,  indeed,  no  personal  charges  at  all  seem  ever  to  have  been 
thought  of,  or  deemed  necessary,  to  swell  the  voice  of  public 
indignation.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  that  was  all ;  but  that 
was  enough  in  those  days  of  strong  national  prejudice,  and  un¬ 
reflecting  popular  violence.  That  he  was  a  favourite  might  often 
be  averred,  too;  but  the  gravamen  was  in  the  addition  of  his 
country,  not  in  the  quality  of  his  post.  He  was  a  Scotch 
facourite,  and  that  sutliced.  This  simple,  intelligible  topic, 
founded  on  a  plain  and  perfectly  undeniable  fact,  suggesting  re¬ 
flexions  level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  abounding  in  results  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting,  well  adapted  to  excite  a  personal  feeling  in  all 
English  people,  and,  as  it  were,  to  make  every  one  born  south 
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of  the  Tweed,  feel  individually  concerned  in  destroying  the  object 
of  general  hostility — this  fertile  topic,  as  inexhaustible  as  it 
was  easy  to  be  handled,  furnished  all  the  libellers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  many  long  years  with  materials  for  invective  ; — lent  itself 
to  every  kind  of  low  ribaldry  ;  became  the  natural  ally  of  each 
additional  slander  that  might  occasionally  be  engrafted  on  it; 
and  was  easily  combined  with  whatever  fictions  a  malignant 
fancy  could  supply,  when  there  should  arise  any  demand  for 
variety  of  abuse.  The  popular  declaimeis  of  the  day  poured  all 
their  invectives  on  Scotland — for  Scotland  was  reserved  the 
boisterous  ranting  of  the  hustings,  as  well  as  the  more  subdued 
insinuations  of  the  senate — on  Scotland  was  poured  out  all  the 
phials  of  w'rath  which  the  press  diffused  through  the  various 
classes  of  society.  Scotchmen,  Scotch  customs,  Scotch  prin¬ 
ciples,  Scotch  appointments,  were  the  perpetual  theme  of  abuse 
with  all  who  would  recommend  themselves  to  English  favour  in 
any  rpiarter.  The  Scotch  party  were  stamped  with  all  the 
odium  of  rebellion,  because  the  Pretender  had  appealed  to  the 
Highlanders  before  he  marched  into  the  very  loyal  country, 
where,  a  few  years  before,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  suspend 
the  constitution,  lest  the  great  majority  of  the  people  should 
restore  the  Stuarts  by  Act  of  Parliament  !  Scotch  selfishness 
was  spoken  of  as  glibly  as  if  the  talkers  did  not  live  in  a  country 
where  public  principle  meant  the  partition  of  lucrative  places 
amongst  a  few  great  families  and  their  retainers.  Scotch  cor- 
riiption  was  declaimed  against  by  those  whose  rulers  openly 
bought  with  a  price,  paid  in  moneys  numbered,  the  votes  of  their 
representatives ;  and  the  jobs  done  for  the  Scotch  were  impu¬ 
dently  complained  of  by  the  English,  only  because  they  were 
not  done  for  themselves.  Nor  was  it  only  the  bluster  of  mob 
meetings,  and  the  ribaldry  of  the  newspapers,  that  made  this 
base  material  the  staple  of  their  traffic ;  the  most  approved 
vehicles  of  political  sentiment  were  only  fraught  with  the  same 
article.  That  it  was  in  universal  demand,  plainly  appears 
from  the  use  constantly  made  of  it  by  such  a  writer  as  ‘  Junius.’ 
It  forms  the  subject  of  his  constant  allusions ;  and  even  when 
attacking  Lord  Mansfield,  who-  had  left  Scotland  in  his  early 
infancy,  his  nativity  is  never  forgotten.  Wilkes,  however,  the 
mob  patriot  of  the  day,  the  sworn  representative  of  English 
popular  feeling,  went  still  further  in  the  same  direction.  liis 
name  was  not  in  those  times  more  wedded  to  that  of  liberty — 
which  he  degraded,  after  trying  in  vain  to  sell  it  for  a  price — 
than  his  principles  (if  we  may  so  prostitute  the  word)  were  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  national  feeling  against  Scotland.  Nay,  as 
periodical  writers  in  our  better  day  choose  for  the  title  of  their 
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publications  some  name  connected  with  the  sound  and  enlight* 
ened  sentiments  of  the  age,  and  recommend  the  productions  of 
their  pen  to  general  favour,  under  the  designation  of  Reformer, 
or  Liberal,  or  Patriot,  or  Instructor;  the  unprincipled  pretender 
to  patriotism  addressed  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  under 
the  title  of  ‘  North  Briton*  to  show  that  on  a  hatred  of  part  of 
his  fellow-citizens  he  founded  his  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the 
rest. 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  on  the  complete  change  which  the 
public  feeling  on  this  subject  has  since  that  day  undergone,  uni¬ 
versally  all  over  England.  Justice  is  now  done,  and  ample  jus¬ 
tice,  to  the  merits  and  the  worth  of  Scotchmen.  No  jealousy 
is  felt  at  their  promotion  to  the  highest  places  in  the  empire.  Min¬ 
isters  of  state,  chancellors,  parliamentary  orators,  learned  pro¬ 
fessors,  commanders  of  first-rate  eminence  by  sea  and  by  land,  have 
come  from  this  country,  in  a  proportion  to  its  extent  and  the 
number  of  its  people,  highly  honourable  to  our  nation ;  and  na¬ 
tional  jealousy  of  any  kind  is  the  last  feeling  excited  among  our 
southern  neighbours  by  the  success  of  our  countrymen  all  over 
the  world.  While  the  feeling  towards  us  is  so  much  improved 
among  the  English  by  their  extended  information  and  more  en¬ 
lightened  views,  our  own  national  character  has  manifestly  made 
considerable  advances.  The  slavish  dependence  on  the  rulers  of 
the  day  ;  the  steadfast  looking  unto  the  powers  that  be,  as  if  they 
were  of  God  ;  the  dread  of  any  act  or  word  that  could  betoken 
independence  of  great  men,  by  which  our  ancestors  were  distin¬ 
guished — have  given  place  to  a  more  manly  and  erect  state  of  the 
mind.  While  the  English  have  become  less  bigoted  in  their 
prejudices,  more  refined  in  their  estimate  of  public  virtue,  and 
more  habituated  to  think  rather  of  principle  than  of  party  and 
personal  advantage  ;  so  have  we  gained  not  a  little  of  sound  and 
pure  notions  upon  state  afl'airs.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
done  in  both  parts  of  the  island ;  much  to  be  learned,  and  not  a 
little  to  be  unlearned  also.  We  are  not,  like  our  English  neighbours, 
apt  to  be  suddenly  led  away  by  a  cry  or  a  project — ‘  of  schemes 
‘  enamoured,  and  of  schemes  the  gulls — nor,  like  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  sons  of  Ireland,  can  we  submit  our  faith  without  the  least 
reflection  to  the  first  deceiver  who  comes  forward  to  play 
upon  us.  From  such  English,  and  still  more  from  such  Irish 
wanderings,  our  cautious,  wary,  distrustful  nature,  which  we 
not  erroneously  call  sound  and  safe  judgment,  for  the  most 
part  secures  us.  But  that  we  still  regard  the  political  conflict 
too  much  as  a  game  of  adveisaries,  and  look  fur  more  to  the 
interesting  question  of  position  than  the  essential  one  of  princi¬ 
ple — regarding  rather  where  men  are,  on  the  sunny  or  the 
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shady  side  of  the  wall,  than  what  positions  they  hold  in  point 
of  doctrine — looking  more  to  their  associates  and  connexions 
than  their  principles — weighing  in  nice  scales  their  preponder¬ 
ance  at  court,  rather  than  their  estimation  in  the  senate — all  this 
is,  perhaps  with  some  show  of  truth,  still  alleged  against  us :  but 
if  such  peculiarities  of  character  and  habits  exist,  it  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed  that  they  are  destined  speedily  to  give  place  to  a  more  sound 
and  a  more  respectoble  political  temperament.  The  change  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  with  that  which  we  have  been  contem¬ 
plating  in  the  English  people’s  prejudices  respecting  ourselves ; — 
prejudices  the  more  hard  to  be  overcome,  because  the  habits  of 
thinking  which  have  their  origin  in  strong  feelings,  are  far  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  than  any  mere  error  of  judgment,  which  so 
naturally  falls  before  the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

These  volumes  afford  a  striking  illustration  at  once  of  the 
former  prejudices  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  and  of  Lord 
Chatham  rising,  as  indeed  was  to  be  expected,  proudly  above 
them.  Two  letters  are  preserved  ;  one  by  a  Kentish  clergyman, 
a  devoted  admirer  of  the  great  statesman,  and  speaking  the 
accustomed  language  of  his  party — the  liberal  and  patriotic  party 
of  the  day — about  Wilkes  and  about  Scotland  ;  the  other  from  the 
Earl  himself,  sharply  and  sternly  rebuking  the  officious  and  per¬ 
verted  zeal  of  the  busy  priest.  We  print  them  at  length  for  the 
reader’s  edification. 

The  Pev.  Paul  Shenton  to  Mr  Pitt. 

‘  Hartliffe,  near  Chatham,  Dec.  4,  1764. 

‘  Hoxoured  Sir, — I  am  a  clergyman,  and  a  sincere  wellwisher  to 
the  glorious  society  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  to  all  Mr  Pitt’s  friends  and 
party.  I  have  often  had, thoughts  of  making  my  wishes  known  to  Mr 
Pitt,  hut  have  liitherto  been  deterred  by  the  fear  and  awe  of  approaching 
so  great  a  name.  I  have  at  length  broke  through  my  natural  timidity,  and 
have  ventured  in  this  manner  to  let  the  glorious  minority  know  they  have 
many  friends  in  secret. 

‘  My  intention  of  intruding  upon  your  time  is  this.  In  my  two  parishes 
I  can  procure  eight  or  nine  votes ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  I  could  procure  twenty.  I  belong  to  a  club  of  gentlemen, 
some  of  whom  have  votes,  and  all  sincere  partisans  of  Mr  Pitt.  Our  in¬ 
tention  is  to  bring  in,  at  the  election  for  the  county,  some  gentleman  of 
your  party ;  tliat  is,  the  party  of  honour  and  virtue.  If  Mr  Wilkes  re¬ 
turns  to  England  by  the  time  of  the  election,  and  if  you  would  honour  us  so 
far  as  to  send  down  that  able  statesman,  1  sincerely  believe  the  county  in 
general  would  elect  him,  for  his  own  and  your  sake.  If  it  is  incompatible 
with  Mr  Wilkes’s  affairs  to  represent  the  county,  1  dare  be  bold  to  say, 
that  the  county  will  make  choice  of  any  one  you  will  recommend. 

*  1  have  some  thoughts  of  writing  a  pamphlet,  to  exhort  the  people  of 
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England  to  repeal  tlie  Union  Act.  Tins  book  1  should  be  extremely  glad 
of  dedicating  to  Lord  Cliief- Justice  Pratt;  or,  if  I  could  have  your  per¬ 
mission  of  dedicating  it  to  yourself,  I  should  think  myself  superlatively 
happy.  In  this  little  pamplilet,  1  have  traced  the  Union  from  the  time 
that  Edward  the  First  conquered  Scotland,  and  shall  point  out,  honesto 
calamo,  all  the  miseries  and  disgraces  England  has  sufl'ered  since  she  lias 
been  united  to  that  barren  province.  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  this  great  freedom. — I  am,  honourable  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

‘  Paui.  Siienton.’ 


Mr  Pill  to  the  Rir.  Paid  Shenton. 

[From  a  draught  in  Lady  Chatham's  handwriting.  | 

‘  Hayes,  Dec.  8,  1764. 

‘  Sir, — Having  received  a  letter  signed  with  the  name  to  which  I  direct 
this,  I  cannot  defer  a  moment  expressing  my  astonishment  and  concern 
that  one  of  your  rank,  a  clergyman,  couM  so  misconceive  of  me,  ns  to 
imagine  that  I  countenanced  libels,  because  I  disapjiroved  of  part  of  the 
methods  of  proceeding  relating  to  them.  Let  me  iimleceive  you,  sir,  by 
telling  you,  that  no  wellwisher  of  mine,  which  you  ure  so  good  as  to  say 
you  are,  can  have  led  you  into  this  error.  I  have  ever  nbliorrcd  such 
odious  and  dangerous  writings;  and,  in  the  late  unhappy  instance  of  the 
North  Briton,  no  man  concurred  more  heartily  than  I  riid,  in  condemn¬ 
ing  and  branding  so  licentious  and  criminal  a  paper. 

‘  Next,  as  to  a  pamphlet  which  you  say  you  have  thoughts  of  writing, 
to  exhort  the  people  of  England  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Union,  and  which 
you  wish  to  dedicate  to  mo,  or  to  the  great  magistrate  which  you  men¬ 
tion — know,  sir,  that  I  revere  the  Union  as  the  main  fiiundutiun  of  the 
strcmgtii  and  security  of  this  island  ;  that  it  was  the  great  object  of  our 
immortal  deliverer.  King  William  ;  that  France  may  wish  to  dissolve  it, 
but  that  all  goo<l  Englishmen  will  ever  maintain  it  inviolati*. 

‘  You  wdll,  I  donbt  not,  accept  in  good  part  tliis  free,  but  not  nnusefnl 
admonition  to  misguided  zeal ;  and,  if  you  really  favour  me  witii  your 
good  wishes,  you  will  be  gla<l  to  understand  me  ariglit.  i5e  assured,  Uien, 
sir,  that  I  disdain  and  detest  faction,  as  sincerely  ns  I  reverence  and  love 
the  law.«,  rights,  privileges,  and  honour  of  my  country. — 1  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  humble  servant, 

‘  William  Pitt. 

‘  P.S. — This  letter  to  you  may  serve  for  .all  who,  like  you,  are  so 
widely  mistaken  concerning  me.’ 

There  is  nothing,  in  this  just  and  excellent  letter,  more  to 
be  remarked  than  the  illustrious  writer’s  noble  disregard  of  per¬ 
sonal  consequences,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  take  his  part  re¬ 
specting  a  man  at  that  time  so  powerful  as  Wilkes,  and  a  party 
so  devoted  to  their  base  idol  as  was  his.  Lord  Chatham  had 
become  the  object  of  unmeasured  attacks,  as  we  shall  presently 
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have  occasion  to  observe,  ever  since  his  celebrated  Resignation. 
The  Court  hated,  because  it  had  lost  him ;  hated  yet  more  bit¬ 
terly,  because  it  had  maltreated  him.  Many  of  his  supporters 
among  the  people  had  turned  their  backs  upon  the  man  no 
longer  at  the  right  hand  of  power.  He  still  had  the  hearts  of 
the  liberal  party  with  him ;  but  over  that  party  Wilkes  and  his 
city  junto  exercised  an  almost  boundless  sway.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  a  man  situated  as  he  was  had  the  strongest  motives  to 
avoid  a  breach  with  that  coterie^  and  indeed  with  that  party;' 
nor  could  any  thing  more  put  its  favour  to  hazard,  than  at  once 
declaring  war  against  its  daily  leaders  out  of  doors.  Yet  this  step 
he  hesitated  not  one  moment  to  take.  He  did  not  rest  there.  In 
his  place  in  Parliament,  a  year  before,  and  in  circumstances  yet 
more  critical  as  regarded  his  own  standing  with  the  popular  party, 
he  had  openly  ‘  disavowed  all  connexion  with  the  man  describing 
him  as  ‘  the  blasphemer  of  his  God,  and  libeller  of  his  king;’  de¬ 
claring  ‘  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole  series  of  Nurth  Britons^ 

‘  and  all  his  national  reflections  as  illiberal,  unmanly,  detest- 
‘  able;’  professing  his  opinion  that,  as  the  King’s  subjects  were 
‘  one  people,  the  man  who  divided  them  was  guilty  of  sedition  ;’ 
and  finally  branding  him  ‘  as  one  not  deserving  to  be  ranked 
‘  among  the  human  species.’  This  strong  and  even  vehement 
language  was  applied  to  the  man,  at  a  time  when  Lord  Chatham 
was  vigorously  defending  the  constitution  assailed  in  his  person, 
and  was  maintaining  the  doctrine  that  privilege  of  Parliament 
extended  to  cases  of  libel ;  as  he  afterwards  resisted  the  absurd 
extension  of  that  privilege  to  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  when  duly 
elected  to  serve.  For  Lord  Chatham  justly  thought,  that  if  the 
personal  character  of  any  one  is  to  alienate  men  of  principle  from 
their  defence,  when  attacked  by  arbitrary  power,  whether  of  courts 
or  of  senates,  there  is  no  safety  for  freedom,  no  protection  for 
rights ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  ever  in  such  vile  subjects  that  the  wily 
hand  of  tyranny  makes  its  experiments  how  far  arbitrary  power 
may  be  safely  pushed  ; — cunningly  availing  itself  of  men’s  natural 
repugnance  to  ally  themselves  with  infamy,  even  w’hen  the  in¬ 
famous  are  oppressed,  and  when  their  wrongs,  and  not  their  cha¬ 
racters,  are  alone  in  question. 

In  the  course  taken  by  this  great  man  upon  the  occasion  we  have 
been  referring  to,  a  lesson  well  deserving  to  be  deeply  considered, 
and  an  exan)ple  most  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  all  statesmen,  is 
held  up  to  their  view.  A  truckling,  temporizing,  neutral  course, 
can  never  honourably,  nor  for  any  length  of  time  beneficially,  nor 
in  the  end  even  safely,  be  pursued  towards  base  and  profligate  co¬ 
adjutors,  by  public  men  ;  whether  in  olfice,  or  only  standing  upon 
the  higher  and  the  independent  ground  of  their  personal  autho- 
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rity.  To  gain  the  support  of  such  unworthy  allies  for  the  hour  ■ 

of  difficulty,  may  tempt  some ;  to  ward  otf  the  blow  for  a  I 

season,  by  suppressing  their  opinion,  by  concealing  their  dis-  E 
gust  at  meanness  and  falsehood,  may  appear  the  dictates  of  pru-  p 
dence;  but  let  them  be  well  assured  that  all  difficulties  will  only 
be  augmented,  all  troubles  be  made  to  thicken  around  them,  by 
a  course  as  despicable  as  it  is  shortsighted;  unless,  indeed, 
the  resolution  has  been  taken  of  unqualified,  unconditional  sub¬ 
mission — that  step  to  which  things  must  come  at  last.  More 
noble,  and  not  less  wise  and  discreet  than  noble,  sentiments  in¬ 
spired  the  great  man  whose  career  we  are  surveying.  lie,  with¬ 
out  any  hesitation,  declared  war  upon  profligate  and  unprinci¬ 
pled  panders  to  the  passions  of  the  mob ;  and  to  find  them  in 
alliance  with  the  party  on  whose  support  he  relied,  and  with  the 
principles  which  in  general  he  approved,  only  made  him  the 
more  anxious  to  shake  himself  and  his  opinions  the  more  free  f 
from  the  load  of  such  a  contamination.  That  no  advance  to¬ 
wards  hostility  had  ever  been  made  by  the  party  in  question 
before  this  attack,  these  volumes  bear  witness ;  for  they  contain 
a  letter  from  Wilkes  to  the  minister,  asking  a  place; — of  course  k 

vowing  eternal  attachment  to  him  ‘  among  all  the  chances  and  fe 

*  changes  of  a  political  world ;’  and  professing  that  ‘  it  is  his  pride  K 

*  to  have  Mr  Pitt  for  his  patron  and  friend.’  That  some  per-  k 
sonal  intimacy  had  subsisted  between  the  parties,  was  probably  ■ 
a  reason  the  more  for  throwing  the  bad  man  off.  The  speech  f 
in  Parliament  bears  some  proofs  of  this,  especially  in  alluding  to  f 
Lord  Temple,  in  whose  militia  regiment  Wilkes  was  an  officer.  | 

The  course  of  these  reflexions  and  these  statements  regarding  f 
Lord  Chatham’s  history,  has  brought  us  to  mention  the  person  ;■  • 
who  at  that  time  of  day  filled  the  principal  place  among  the  dema¬ 
gogues  out  of  doors,  and  w'hose  name  was  for  a  long  time 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  resistance  to  oppression. 

The  history  of  Wilkes  is  well  known,  and  his  general  character 
is  no  longer  any  matter  of  controversy.  Indeed,  it  is  only  jus¬ 
tice  towards  him  to  remark,  that  there  was  so  little  about  him  of 
hypocrisy — the  ‘homage  due  from  vice  to  virtue’  being  by  him  paid 
as  reluctantly  and  as  sparingly  as  any  of  his  other  debts — that, 
even  while  in  the  height  of  his  popularity',  hardly  any  doubt 
hung  over  his  real  habits  and  dispositions.  About  liberty,  for 
which  he  cared  little,  and  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  less,  he 
m<ade  a  loud  and  blustering  outcry,  which  w'as  only  his  w'ay  of 
driving  his  trade;  but  to  purity  of  private  life,  even  to  its  decencies, 
he  certainly  made  no  pretence  ;  and,  during  the  time  of  the  mob’s 
idolatry  of  his  name,  there  never  existed  any  belief  in  his  good 
character  as  a  man,  however  much  his  partisans  might  be  deceiv- 
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ed  in  their  notion  that  he  was  unlikely  to  sell  them.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education — was  a  fair  classical  scholar — possessed 
the  agreeable  manners  of  polished  society — married  an  heiress 
half  as  old  again  as  himself — obliged  her,  by  his  licentious  habits 
and  profligate  society,  to  live  apart  from  him — made  an  attempt, 
when  in  want  of  money,  to  extort  from  her  the  annuity  he  had 
allowed  for  her  support — is  recorded  in  the  Term  Reports  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,*  to  have  been  signally  defeated  in  this 
nefarious  scheme — continued  to  associate  with  gentlemen  of  for¬ 
tune  far  above  his  own — passed  part  of  his  life  as  a  militia  colonel 
— and  fell  into  the  embarrassed  circumstances  which,  naturally 
resulting  from  such  habits,  occasioned  in  their  turn  the  violent  poli¬ 
tical  coiirses  pursued  by  him  in  order  to  relieve  his  wants.  Con¬ 
temporaneous,  however,’  with  the  commencement  of  his  loud- 
toned  patriotism,  and  his  virulent  abuse  of  the  Court,  were  his 
attempts  to  obtain  promotion.  One  of  these  we  have  already 
noted  in  his  application  to  Lord  Chatham  for  a  seat  at  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Soon  after  that  failure,  he  was  defeated  in  his  de¬ 
signs  upon  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  which  his  zeal  for 
the  liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  his  wish  to  promote  them 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  induced  him  to  desire ;  and  a  third 
time  his  attempt  was  frustrated,  to  make  head  against  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  British  Court,  by  repairing  as  governor  to  the 
province  of  Canada.  Lord  Bute  and  his  party  had  some  hand 
in  these  disappointments;  and  to  running  them  down  his  zealous 
efforts  were  now  directed.  WRh  such  a  history,  both  in  public 
and  private,  there  was  a  slender  chance  of  his  figuring  to  any 
good  purpose  as  a  patriot ;  but  he  took  the  chance  of  some  of 
those  lucky  hits,  those  windfalls,  which  occasionally  betide  that 
trade,  in  the  lucrative  shape  of  ill-judged  persecution.  He 
fared  forth  upon  his  voyage  in  the  well-established  line  of  Libel, 
and  he  made  a  more  than  usually  successful  venture ;  for  he  was 
not  only  prosecuted  and  convicted  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  a 
blundering  Secretary  of  State  issued  a  General  Warrant  to  seize  his 
papers — w'as  of  course  resisted, — allowed  the  matter  to  come  into 
Court — sustained  an  immediate  defeat — and  was  successfully  sued 
for  damages  by  the  victorious  party.  Add  to  this,  his  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  libel,  w’ith  his  repeated  expulsions  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  his  finally  defeating  that  body,  and  compelling  them 
to  erase  the  resolution  from  their  journals — and  his  merits  were 
so  great,  that  not  even  the  ugly  concomitant  of  another  convic¬ 
tion  for  a  grossly  obscene  book,  printed  clandestinely  at  a  private 


*  1  Burr.  432.  Easter,  31  Geo.  II.,  Rex,  v,  Mary  Mead. 
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press,  could  countervail  his  political  virtues.  He  became  the 
prime  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  was  even  admitted  by  more 
rational  patriots  to  have  deserved  well  of  the  constitution,  by  the 
courage  and  the  skill  he  had  shown  in  fighting  two  severe  battles, 
and  gaining  for  it  two  important  victories.  The  promotion 
which  he  had  in  vain  sought  in  the  purlieus  of  Whitehall,  awaited 
him  in  the  city  ;  he  became  Alderman  ;  he  became  Lord  Mayor  ; 
and,  having  obtiiined  the  lucrative  civic  office  of  chamberlain, 
which  placed  him  for  life  in  affiuent  circumstances,  he  retired, 
while  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  a  political  warfare,  of  which  he 
had  accomplished  all  the  purposes,  by  reaping  its  most  precious 
fruits  ; — passed  the  rest  of  Ins  days  in  the  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  never  raised  his  voice  for  reform,  or  for  peace,  or  to  mi¬ 
tigate  the  hostility  of  our  Court  towards  the  country  that  had 
afforded  him  shelter  in  his  banishment;  nor  ever  quitted  the 
standard  of  Mr  Pitt  when  it  marshalled  its  followers  to  assaults  on 
the  constitution,  compared  with  which  all  he  had  ever  even  im¬ 
puted  and  invented  against  Lord  Bute,  sank  into  mere  insigni¬ 
ficance. 

'I'hat  the  folly  of  the  government,  concurring  with  the  excited 
and  sulky  temper  of  the  times,  enabled  Wilkes  to  drive  so  gain¬ 
ful  a  trade  in  patriotism,  with  so  small  a  provision  of  the  capital 
generally  deemed  necessary  to  embark  in  it,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  In  any  ordinary  circumstances,  his  speculation  never 
could  have  succeeded.  In  most  of  the  qualities  required  for  it, 
he  was  exceedingly  deficient.  Though  of  good  manners  and  even 
a  winning  address,  his  personal  apitearance  was  so  revolting  as 
to  be  hardly  human.  High  birth  he  could  not  boast;  for  his 
father  was  a  respectable  distiller  in  Clerken  well.  Of  fortune  he  had 
but  a  moderate  share,  and  it  was  all  spent  before  he  became  a  can¬ 
didate  for  popular  favour;  and hiscircumstances were  so  notoriously 
desperate,  that  he  lived  for  years  on  patriotic  subscriptions.  Those 
more  sterling  qualities  of  strict  moral  conduct,  regular  religious 
habits,  temperate  and  prudent  behaviour,  regular  industrious 
life — qualities  w’hich  are  generally  required  of  public  men,  even 
if  more  superficial  accomplishmerits  should  be  dispensed  with — he 
had  absolutely  nothing;  and  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  decency 
on  moral  as  well  as  religious  matters  were  committed,  were 
known,  were  believed,  and  were  overlooked  by  the  multitude,  in 
the  person  of  their  favourite  champion,  who  yet  had  the  address  to 
turn  against  one  of  his  antagonists,  a  clerical  gentleman,  some  of 
those  feelings  of  the  English  people  in  behalf  of  decorum,  all  of 
which  his  life  was  passed  in  openly  violating.  Of  the  light  but 
very  important  accomplishments  which  fill  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  patriotic  character,  great  eloquence,  and  a  strong  and  masculine 
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style  in  writing,  he  had  but  little.  His  compositions  are  more 
pointed  than  powerful ;  his  wit  shines  far  more  than  his  passions 
glow ;  and  as  a  speaker,  when  he  did  speak,  which  was  but 
rarely,  he  showed  indeed  some  address  and  much  presence  of 
mind,  but  no  force,  and  produced  hardly  any  effect.  Of  his 
readiness,  an  anecdote  is  preserved  which  may  be  worth  relating. 
Mr  Luttrel  and  he  were  standing  on  the  Brentford  hustings, 
when  he  asked  his  adversary  privately,  whether  he  thought  there 
were  more  fools  or  rogues  among  the  multitude  of  Wilkites  spread 
out  bi-fore  them.  ‘  I’ll  tell  them  what  you  say,  and  put  an  end 
‘  to  you,’  said  the  Colonel — but  perceiving  the  threat  gave 
^Vilkes  no  alarm,  he  added,  ‘  Surely  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you 
‘  could  stand  here  one  hour  after  I  did  so  ?  ’  ‘  ^Vhy  (the  answer 
‘  was)  ;/0M  would  not  be  alive  one  instant  after.’ — ‘  How  so  ?  ’ — ‘  I 
‘  should  merely  say  it  was  a  fabrication,  and  they  would  destroy 
‘  you  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  !  ’ 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  his  speaking  by  the  very  few  samples 
preserved  of  it,  we  should  form  a  very  humble  estimate  of  its  merits. 
Constant  declamation  about  rights,  and  liberties,  and  tyrants,  and 
corruption,  with  hardly  the  merit  of  the  most  ordinary  common¬ 
places  on  these  hackneyed  topics,  seem  to  fill  up  its  measure — with 


^  neither  fact,  nor  argument,  nor  point,  nor  any  thing  at  all  happy 
^  or  new  in  the  handling  of  the  threadbare  material.  But  what  it 


wanted  in  force  it  probably  made  up  in  fury ;  and,  as  calling 
names  is  an  easy  w’ork  to  do,  the  enraged  multitude  as  easily  is 
pleased  with  what  suits  their  excited  feelings,  gratifying  the 
craving  for  more  stimulus  which  such  excitement  produces.  That 
he  failed,  and  signally  failed,  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  ad¬ 
dress  an  audience  which  rejects  such  matter,  is  very  certain. 
In  I’arliament  he  was  seldoni  or  never  heard  after  his  own  case 
had  ceased  to  occupy  the  j)ul)lic  attention ;  and  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  his  address  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  when  he 
was  discharged.  The  occasion,  too,  on  which  he  failed  was  a 
great  one,  when  a  victory  for  constitutional  principle  had  been 
gained  perhaps  by  him — certainly  in  his  person.  All  the  people  of 
London  were  hanging  on  the  lips  of-  their  leader ;  yet  nothing 
could  be  worse  or  feebler  than  his  address,  of  which  the  burden  was 
a  topic  as  much  out  of  place  as  possible  in  a  court  of  justice, 
where  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  had  alone  prevailed,  and  the 
topic  was  handled  with  miserable  inefficiency.  ‘  Liberty,  my  lords, 
‘  liberty  has  been  the  object  of  my  life  !  liberty  ’ — and  so  forth. 
He  might  about  as  well  have  sung  a  song,  or  lifted  his  hat  and 
given  three  cheers. 

In  his  writings,  especially  his  dedication  to  Lord  Bute  of 
‘  Roger  Mot  timer,’  a  tragedy,  his  notes  on  Warburton,  and  his 
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ironical  criticism  on  the  Speaker’s  reprimand  to  the  Printers,  we 
trace  much  of  that  power  of  wit  and  of  humour  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  private  society.  The  last 
of  these  three  pieces  is  by  far  the  best,  though  he  himself  greatly 
preferred  the  first.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  neither  is 
very  original ;  and  that  they  might  easily  enough  have  occurred  to 
a  diligent  reader  of  Swift,  Addison,  Arbuthnot,  and  of  Boling- 
broke’s  dedication  to  Walpole,  under  the  name  of  D’ An  vers — a 
very  superior  production  in  all  respects  to  the  dedication  of 
Roger  Mortimer. 

Of  his  convivial  wit  no  doubt  can  remain.  Gibbon,  who 
passed  an  evening  with  him  in  1762,  when  both  were  militia 
officers,  says,  ‘  1  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  better  companion  ;  he 

*  has  inexhaustible  spirits,  infinite  wit  and  humour,  and  a  great 

*  deal  of  knowledge.’  He  adds,  ‘  a  thorough  profligate  in  prin- 
‘  ciple  as  in  practice ;  his  life  stained  with  every  vice,  and  his 
‘  conversation  full  of  blasphemy  and  indecency.  These  morals 
‘  he  glories  in ;  for  shame  is  a  w’eakness  he  has  long  since  sur- 
‘  mounted,’  This,  no  doubt,  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the 
historian,  believing  him  really  to  confess  his  political  profligacy, 
is  perhaps  in  error  also, — ‘  he  told  us  that  in  this  time  of  public 
‘  dissension  he  was  resolved  to  make  his  fortune.’  Possibly  this 
was  little  more  than  a  variety  of  his  well-known  saying  to  some 
one  who  was  fawming  on  him  with  extreme  doctrines — ‘  I  hope 
‘  you  don’t  take  me  for  a  Wilkite.’ 

Of  his  wit  and  drollery  some  passages  are  preserved  in  society; 
but  of  these  not  many  can  with  propriety  be  cited.  We  doubt 
if  his  retort  to  Lord  Sandwich  be  of  this  description,  when  being 
asked,  coarsely  enough,  ‘  Whether  he  thought  he  should  die  by  a 
‘  halter  or  by  a  certain  disease  ?  ’  he  quickly  said,  ‘  That  depends 
‘  on  whether  I  embrace  your  Lordship’s  principles  or  your  inis- 
‘  tress.’  We  give  this,  in  order  to  contradict  the  French  anecdote, 
which  ascribes  this  mot  to  Mirabeau  as  a  retort  to  Cardinal  Maury, 
sitting  in  the  National  Assembly.  We  heard  it  ourselves  from 
one  who  was  present  when  the  dialogue  took  place,  many  years 
before  the  French  Revolution.  His  exclamation,  powerfully 
humorous  certainly,  on  Lord  Thurlow’s  solemn  hypocrisy  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  well  known.  When  that  consummate  piece 
of  cant  was  performed  with  all  the  solemnity  which  the  actor’s 
incredible  air,  eyebrows,  voice,  could  lend  the  imprecation,  ‘  If  I 
*  forget  my  sovereign,  may  my  God  forget  me  !’ — Wilkes,  seated 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  eyeing  him  askance  with  his  inhuman 
squint  and  demoniac  grin,  muttered,  ‘  Forget  you !  He’ll  see 
you  d - d  first.’ 

One  quality  remains  to  be  added,  but  that  a  high  one,  and  for 
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a  demagogue  essential.  He  was  a  courageous  man.  Neither 
politically  nor  personally  did  he  know  what  fear  was.  Into  no 
risks  for  his  party  did  he  ever  hesitate  to  rush.  From  no  dan¬ 
ger,  individually,  was  he  ever  known  to  turn  away.  The  meet¬ 
ing  which  he  gave  Secretary  Martin,  and  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  was  altogether  unnecessary  ;  he  might  easily  have  avoid¬ 
ed  it ;  and,  when  a  wild  young  Scotch  officer  asked  satisfaction 
for  something  said  against  his  country,  he  met  no  refusal  of  his 
absurd  demand  ;  but  was  ordered  on  a  distant  service  before  he 
could  repair  to  Flanders,  whither  Wilkes  went  to  fight  him,  after 
the  Mareschal’s  Court  of  France  had  interdicted  a  meeting  in 
that  country. 

Some  of  the  other  honourable  feelings  which  are  usually  found 
in  company  with  bravery,  seem  generally  to  have  belonged  to 
him.  He  was  a  man,  apparently,  of  his  word.  In  his  necessities, 
though  he  submitted  to  eleemosynary  aid  for  pecuniary  supplies, 
and  maltreated  his  wife  to  relieve  his  embarrassments,  he  yet  had 
virtue  enough  to  avoid  any  of  the  many  disreputable  expedients 
which  have  made  the  condition  of  the  needy  be  compared  to  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  an  empty  sack  upright.  His  worst 
offence,  and  that  which  brings  his  honesty  into  greatest  discredit, 
is  certainly  the  playing  a  game  in  political  virtue,  or  driving  a 
commerce  of  j)atriotism,  which  the  reader  of  his  story  is  constantly 
struck  with ;  and  in  no  instance  does  this  appear  more  plainly 
than  in  such  attempts  at  pandering  to  the  passions  of  the  people, 
as  his  addressing  a  canting  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  w'hen  re¬ 
fusing,  as  Sheriff  of  London,  to  attend  the  procession  to  St  Paul’s 
on  the  occasion  of  the  King’s  accession,  lie  grounds  his  refusal 
on  the  preference  he  gives  to  ‘the  real  administration  of  justice, 
‘  and  his  unwillingness  to  celebrate  the  accession  of  a  prince, 
*  under  whose  inauspicious  reign  the  Constitution  has  been  grossly 
‘  and  deliberately  violated.’  That  this  was  a  measure  to  catch 
mob  applause,  is  proved  by  his  sending  a  draft  of  his  epistle  to 
Junius  for  his  opinion,  and  in  his  note,  inclosing  the  paper,  he 
calls  it  a  ‘  manoeuvre.’* — (Woodfall’s  Junius,  I.  324.) 


*  In  admitting  the  polished  manners  of  Wilkes,  and  that  lie  had  lived 
much  in  good  society,  somewhat  in  the  best,  we  do  not  admit  that  his 
turn  of  mind  was  not  in  some  sort  vulgar — witness  his  letters  to  Junius 
throughout — particularly  the  papers  wlierein  he  describes  Junius’s  pri¬ 
vate  communications  to  him  as  *  slirring  up  his  spirits  like  a  kiss  from 
Cltloe,’  and  asks  tlie  ‘great  unknown ’to  accept  of  what?  Books?  Valu¬ 
able  MSS.?  Interesting  information?  No — hut  tickets  to  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  dinner — his  intolerable  dinner — and  the  Lady  Mayoress’s  far 
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We  have  dwelt  lonj^er  upon  this  celebrated,  rather  let  us  say 
noted  person,  than  may  seem  to  be  in  proportion  or  keeping  with 
this  sketch  of  the  group  in  which  he  figures ;  because  it  is  whole¬ 
some  to  contemplate  the  nature,  and  reflect  upon  the  fate,  of  one 
beyond  all  others  of  his  day  the  popular  favourite — that  is  to  say, 
the  idol  of  the  mob ;  one  who,  by  the  force  of  their  applause, 
kept  so  far  a  footing  with  the  better  part  of  society  as  to  be  very 
little  blamed,  very  cautiously  abjured,  by  those  most  filled  with 
disgust  and  with  detestation  of  his  practices.  The  men  in  Par¬ 
liament,  the  members  of  the  popular  party,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  Lord  Chatham,  while  they  would  have  viewed 
with  utter  scorn  any  approaches  he  might  make  to  their  intimacy, 
nevertheless  were  too  much  afraid  of  losing  the  countenance  of 
the  multitude  he  ruled  over,  to  express  their  strongly  entertained 
sentiments  of  his  great  demerits.  They  might  not  so  far  disgrace 
themselves  as  to  truckle  in  their  measures  ;  they  never  certainly 
courted  him  with  their  patronage  to  himself  or  his  accomplices ;  but 
they  were  under  the  powerful  influence  of  intimidation,  and  were 
content  to  pass  for  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  Whig  vineyard  ;  and 
to  suppress  the  feelings  with  which  his  conduct  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  life  filled  them,  rather  than  encounter  his  vengeance  and 
risk  the  loss,  the  temporary  loss,  of  mob  applause.  How  base 
does  such  conduct  now  appear,  and  how  noble  the  contrast  of 
Lord  Chatham’s  manly  deportment  in  the  eyes  of  impartial 
posterity  ! 

But  the  fall,  the  rapid  and  total  declension,  of  Wilkes’  fame 
— the  utter  oblivion  into  which  his  very  name  has  passed  for  all 


more  intolerable  ball,  with  a  liint  to  bring  his  Junia,  if  there  be  one. — 
Wou<lfall,  1. 325. 

When,  in  1817,  Mr  Rroughani  stated  Ids  strong  opinion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Wilkes's  character,  and  the  shame  that  his  popularity 
brought  on  the  people  of  England  for  a  time,  Mr  Wilberforce  expressed 
his  thanks  to  him  and  confirmed  his  statements.  Mr  Canning,  however, 
observed  that  Wilkes  was  by  no  means  a  singular  instance  of  dema¬ 
gogues  not  being  respectable,  and  added. 

He’s  Knight  o'  th’  shire,  and  represents  them  all, 

which  is  an  exaggerated  view  certainly.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  morn¬ 
ing  after,  remonstrated  strongly,  in  company  of  other  friends,  with  Mr 
B.,  upon  his  saying  any  thing  in  disparagement  of  a  man  run  down  by 
the  Court.  He  regarded  the  offence  as  greatly  ajrgravated  by  the  praise 
which  had  been  given  to  Lord  Mansfield,  against  whom  he  inveighed 
bitterly.  This  tone,  so  precisely  that  of  Junius  upon  both  subjects,  was 
much  remarked  at  the  time. 
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purposes  save  the  remembrance  of  his  vices — the  very  ruins  of 
his  reputation  no  longer  existing  in  our  political  history — this 
affords  also  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  followers  of  the  multitude, — 
those  who  may  court  the  applause  of  the  hour,  and  regulate  their 
conduct  towards  the  people,  not  by  their  own  sound  and  con¬ 
scientious  opinions  of  what  is  right,  but  by  the  desire  to  gain 
fame  in  doing  what  is  pleasing,  and  to  avoid  giving  the  displea¬ 
sure  that  arises  from  telling  wholesome  truths.  Never  man  more 
pandered  to  the  appetites  of  the  mob  than  Wilkes ;  never  politi¬ 
cal  pimp  gave  more  uniform  contentment  to  his  employers.  Ha¬ 
ving  the  sturdy  English  and  not  the  voluble  Irish  to  deal  with,  he 
durst  not  do  or  say  as  he  chose  himself ;  but  was  compelled  to 
follow  that  he  might  seem  to  lead,  or  at  least  to  go  two  steps  with 
his  followers  that  he  might  get  them  to  go  three  with  him.  He 
dared  not  deceive  them  grossly,  clumsily,  openly,  impudently — 
dared  not  tell  them  opposite  stories  in  the  same  breath — give  them 
one  advice  to-day  and  the  contrary  to-morrow — pledge  himself  to 
a  dozen  things  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  then  come  before  them 
with  every  one  pledge  unredeemed,  and  ask  their  voices,  and  ask 
their  money  on  the  credit  of  as  many  more  pledges  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  half  year — all  this  with  the  obstinate  and  jealous  people 
of  England  was  out  of  the  question  ;  it  could  not  have  passed  for 
six  weeks.  But  he  committed  as  great,  if  not  as  gross,  frauds 
upon  them ;  abused  their  confidence  as  entirely  if  not  so  shame¬ 
fully  ;  catered  for  their  depraved  appetites  in  all  the  base  dainties 
of  sedition,  and  slander,  and  thoughtless  violence,  and  unreason¬ 
able  demands  ;  instead  of  using  his  influence  to  guide  their  judg¬ 
ment,  improve  their  taste,  reclaim  them  from  bad  courses,  and  bet¬ 
ter  their  condition  by  providing  for  their  instruction.  The  means 
by  which  he  retained  their  attachment  were  disgraceful  and  vile. 
Like  the  hypocrite,  his  whole  public  life  was  a  lie.  I'he  tribute 
which  his  unruly  appetites  kept  him  from  paying  to  private 
morals,  his  dread  of  the  mob,  or  his  desire  to  use  them  for  his 
selfish  purposes,  made  him  yield  to  public  virtue ;  and  he  never 
appeared  before  the  world  without  the  mark  of  patriotic  enthu¬ 
siasm  or  democratic  fury  ; — he  who  in  the  recesses  of  Medenham 
Abbey,  and  before  many  witnesses,  gave  the  Eucharist  to  an  ape, 
or  prostituted  the  printing-press  to  multiply  copies  of  a  produc¬ 
tion  that  would  dye  with  blushes  the  cheek  of  an  impure. 

It  is  the  abuse,  no  doubt,  of  such  popular  courses,  that  w'e  are 
reprobating.  Popularity  we  are  far  from  contemning  ;  it  is  often 
an  honourable  acquisition ;  when  duly  earned,  always  a  test  of 
good  done  or  evil  resisted.  But  to  be  of  a  pure  and  genuine 
kind,  it  must  have  one  stamp — the  security  of  one  safe  and  cer¬ 
tain  die  ;  it  must  be  the  popularity  that  follow's  good  actions,  not 
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that  which  is  run  after.  Nor  can  we  do  a  greater  service  to  the 
people  themselves,  nor  read  a  more  wholesome  lesson  to  the  race, 
above  all,  of  rising  statesmen,  than  to  mark  how  much  the  mock- 
patriot,  the  mob-seeker,  the  parasite  of  the  giddy  multitude, 
falls  into  the  very  worst  faults  for  which  popular  men  are  wont 
the  most  loudly  to  condemn,  and  most  heartily  to  despise,  the 
courtly  fawners  upon  princes.  Flattery  indeed  !  obsequiousness  ! 
time-serving  !  What  courtier  of  them  all  ever  took  more  pains  to 
sooth  an  irritable  or  to  please  a  capricious  prince  than  Wilkes — 
to  assuage  the  anger  or  gain  the  favour  by  humouring  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  mob?  Falsehood  truly!  intrigue!  manoeuvre! 
Where  did  ever  titled  suitor  for  promotion  lay  his  plots  more 
cunningly,  or  spread  more  wide  his  net,  or  plant  more  pensively 
those  irons  in  the  fire,  whereby  the  waiters  upon  royal  bounty 
forge  to  themselves  and  to  their  country,  chains,  that  they  may 
also  make  the  ladder  they  are  to  mount  by,  than  the  patriot  of 
the  city  did  to  delude  the  multitude,  whose  slave  he  made  him¬ 
self,  that  he  might  be  rewarded  with  their  sweet  voices,  and  so  rise 
to  wealth  and  to  power  ?  When  he  penned  the  letter  of  cant 
about  administering  justice,  rather  than  join  in  a  procession  to 
honour  the  accession  of  a  prince,  w’hom  in  a  private  petition  he 
covered  over  thick  and  threefold  with  the  slime  of  his  flattery,  he 
called  it  himself  a  manoeuvre.  W  hen  he  delivered  a  rant  about 
liberty  before  the  reverend  judges  of  the  land — the  speaking  law 
of  the  land — he  knew  full  well  that  he  was  not  delighting  those 
he  addressed,  but  the  mob  out  of  doors,  on  whose  ears  the  trash 
was  to  be  echoed  back.  When  he  spoke  a  speech  in  Parliament 
of  which  no  one  heard  a  word,  and  said  aside  to  a  friend  who 
urged  the  fruitlessness  of  the  attempt  at  making  the  House  listen 
— ‘  Speak  it  I  must,  for  it  has  been  printed  in  the  newspapers 
‘  this  half-hour  * — he  confessed  that  he  was  acting  a  false  part  in 
one  place  to  compass  a  real  object  in  another; — us  thoroughly  as 
ever  minister  did  when  affecting  by  smiles  to  be  well  in  his  prince’s 
good  graces  before  the  multitude,  all  the  while  knowing  that  he 
W’as  receiving  a  royal  rebuke.  When  he  and  one  confederate 
in  the  private  room  of  a  tavern  issued  a  declaration,  beginning, 
‘  We,  the  people  of  England,’  and  signed  ‘  by  order  of  the 
‘  meeting,’ — he  practised  as  gross  a  fraud  upon  that  people  as 
ever  peer  or  parasite,  when  affecting  to  pine  for  the  prince’s 
smiles,  and  to  be  devoted  to  his  pleasure,  in  all  the  life  they 
led  consecrated  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own.  It  is  no  object 
of  ours  to  exalt  courtly  acts,  or  undervalue  popular  courses ;  no 
wish  have  we  to  over-estimate  the  claims  of  aristocracy  at  the  cost 
of  lowering  the  people.  Both  departments  of  our  mixed  social 
structure  demand  equally  our  regard  *,  but  we  M’ish  to  put  the 
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claims  of  each  on  their  proper  footing.  We  say,  and  very  sin¬ 
cerely  say,  with  Cicero — ‘  Oinnes  boni  semper  nobilitati  favemus, 

‘  et  quia  utile  est  reipublicse  nobiles  homines  esse  dignos  majo- 

*  ribus  suis;  et  quia  valet,  apud  nos,  clarorum  hominum  et  bene  de 

*  republica  meritorum  memoria,  etiam  mortuorum,’  ( Pro  Sext.) 
These  are  the  uses,  and  these  the  merits  of  the  aristocratic  branch 
of  our  system ;  while  the  mean  arts  of  the  courtier  only  degrade 
the  patrician  character.  But  mean  as  they  are,  their  vileness 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  like  arts  practised  towards  the  multi¬ 
tude;  nor  is  the  Sovereign  Prince  whose  ear  the  flatterers  essay 
to  tickle,  that  they  may  deceive  him  for  their  own  purposes,  more 
entirely  injured  by  the  deception  which  withholds  the  truth,  than 
the  Sovereign  People  is  betrayed  and  undone  by  those  who,  for 
their  own  vile  ends,  pass  their  lives  in  suppressing  wholesome 
truth,  and  propagating  popular  delusion. 

Nor  let  it  be  deemed  the  exclusive  province  of  false  patriots,  to 
deal  in  such  practices  upon  the  public  credulity.  They  drive  a 
trade,  indeed,  of  which  these  form  the  staple ;  but  their  monopoly 
is  interfered  with  oftentimes  by  the  tools  of  the  court.  A  memo¬ 
rable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  result  of  that  Resigna¬ 
tion,  the  history  of  which  we  were  considering  when  drawn 
aside  to  contemplate  the  character  of  men  who  flourished  in  those 
times,  and  were  mixed  up  with  the  event.  No  sooner  had  Lord 
Chatham  ceased  to  serve  the  Crown,  than  he  was  assailed  with 
every  weapon  of  abuse  which  gold  could  hire,  or  patronage  com¬ 
mand,  or  factious  rage  marshal,  or  personal  malice,  partly  origi¬ 
nating  in  envy,  partly  no  doubt  in  disappointed  place-hunting, 
could  point  against  him.  He  had  quitted  the  councils  of  his 
sovereign  with  every  degree  of  respect  towards  him,  and  in  as 
inoflensive  a  manner  towards  his  colleagues  as  it  was  possible  to 
conceive.  Yet  was  his  removal  not  to  be  forgiven  by  the  Court 
he  had  left.  His  loss  of  oflice  was  the  result  of  his  honest  and 
inflexible  principles,  which  he  would  not  sacrifice  to  the  love  of 
power ;  yet  was  he  treated  as  if  he  had  betrayed  the  country  and 
abandoned  his  opinions.  He  was  in  truth  the  injured,  and,  next 
to  the  country,  the  most  deeply  injured  party  ;  yet  did  the  wrong¬ 
doers,  they  who  had  deprived  the  country  of  his  councils,  and  him 
of  the  power  to  serve  and  to  save  her,  treat  him  as  if  they  were 
the  victims  themselves  of  his  misconduct — acting  on  the  esta¬ 
blished  principle  of  bad  men,  never  to  pardon  those  they  injure 
or  betray.  Hear  how  Mr  Burke  describes  the  assaults  on  him  : — 
‘  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr  Pitt,  a  torrent  of  low  and  illiberal 
‘  abuse  was  poured  out.  His  whole  life,  public  and  private,  was 
‘  scrutinized  with  the  utmost  malignity,  to  furnish  matter  of 
*  calumny  against  him.  The  successes  of  his  administration  were 
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‘  depreciated ;  his  faults  were  monstrously  exaggerated  ;  and  the 

*  rewards  and  honours  so  justly  conferred  on  him  by  his  sovereign, 

*  were,  by  every  trick  of  wit,  ridicule,  and  buflFoonery,  converted 
‘  into  matter  of  degradation  and  disgrace.’  In  all  these  attacks 
he  remained  unmoved — unmoved,  saw  himself  misrepresented 
and  defamed — unmoved,  perceived  how  much  he  was  assailed 
by  one  party,  how  little  defended  by  the  other— unmoved,  ob¬ 
served  how  the  honesty  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  official 
duty,  by  refusing  promotion  to  unworthy  men,  was  now  the  real 
motive  of  the  most  slanderous  attacks — proceeding  from  the  most 
sordid  of  all  spite,  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  envenomed  by  the 
necessity  of  concealing  its  source,  or  cloaking  it  under  the  false 
mask  of  public  spirit. 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  Parliament, 
and  were  supposed  to  exhaust  nnabaslied,  unpunished,  the 
malignity  of  a  base  nature.  Colonel  llarre  held  a  distinguished 
place  ; — an  Irishman  of  obscure  origin,  superficial  accomplish¬ 
ments,  much  personal  spirit,  and  considerable  powers  of  speech ; 
but  regardless  of  moderation  or  even  decorum  in  seeking  either 
preferment  to  place  of  which  he  deemed  himself  worthy,  or 
revenge  for  slights  he  thought  he  had  received.  This  gallant 
orator,  wdio  had  made  a  very  humble  and  earnest  application  to 
the  Minister  for  promotion,  and  vowed,  only  u  year  before,  that 
the  treatment  he  then  met  with  had  ‘  bound  him  in  the  highest 
‘  gratitude,’  had  not  sat  two  days  in  Parliament  before  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  attack  Mr  Pitt,  now 
out  of  power.  In  thus  pursuing  what  he  deemed  the  shortest 
road  to  a  further  stop  in  the  army,  he  descended  to  a  ribaldry 
which,  though  its  illustrious  object  might  well  suffer  to  pass  over 
his  head,  (and  accordingly  he  stooped  not  even  to  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  it,)  it  was  abundantly  shameful  for  the  House,  so  long 
his  adoring  follower,  to  permit; — that  House  which,  for  years  of 
his  lead  in  it,  had  never  even  divided  against  Jiim.  A  sam¬ 
ple  of  this  base  performance  is  found  in  the  Mitchell  !MS., 
and  given  in  the  publication  before  us.*  Speaking  of  the  great 
orator’s  manner,  he  said — ‘  There  he  would  stand,  turning 
*  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  that  witnessed  his  perjuries,  and,  laying 
‘  his  hand  in  a  solemn  manner  upon  the  table,  that  sacrilegious 
‘  hand  that  had  been  employed  in  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  his 
‘  country.’  In  after  times,  the  author  of  this  stuff  became  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  a  strong,  pointed,  and  often  successful  species  of 
eloquence.  He  never  attained  the  rank  of  an  important  debater; 
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but  was  one  of  the  light  troops  who  performed  good,  because 
active  and  ready,  service  in  skirmishing  against  a  ministry  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion.  His  style  was  ambitious,  often  epigramma¬ 
tic,  and  dealt  largely  in  the  sarcastic ;  and  Junius,  when  char¬ 
acterising  Burke  for  the  figurative,  says — ‘  I  willingly  accept  a 
‘  simile  from  Mr  Burke,  or  a  sarcasm  from  Colonel  Barre.’  If 
he  had  much  success  in  these  lines,  he  must  have  improved  very 
much  in  after  life  upon  the  sample  which  is  quoted  above ;  and 
which  is  about  as  mean  in  the  execution  as  vile  in  the  design. 

The  person  who  discovered  this  adventurer,  and  brought  him  • 
into  Parliament,  filled  one  of  the  most  distinguished  places  in  the 
times  of  Lord  Chatham;  and  was  uniformly  attached  to  that 
great  man,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  with  the  most  unva¬ 
rying  steadiness  of  which  either  friendship  or  faction  is  capable. 
We  shall  at  once  be  understood  to  mean  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
representative  of  the  ancient  house  of  Fitzmaurice,  Earls  of 
Kerry,  and  of  the  family  of  Petty — yet  more  distinguished  by 
the  celebrity  of  its  founder,  the  great  Political  Arithmetician 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  honourably  known,  too,  and  useful¬ 
ly  for  his  country,  as  father  of  the  present  Lord  Lansdowne, 
one  of  the  most  able,  honest,  and  amiable  statesmen  of  our 
times.*  Than  Lord  Shelburne,  few  political  characters  in  any 
age  ever  brought  a  larger  share  of  information,  or  a  more  states¬ 
manlike  cast  of  mind,  to  the  task  of  administering  state  affairs. 
Though  bred  to  arms,  and  having  illustrated  his  early  years  by 
serving  at  Minden  and  other  fields,  he  bad  none  of  the  indolent 
mental  habits  in  which  soldiers  are  apt  to  indulge ;  as  if  the 
courage  of  their  profession  could  cover- all  defects  of  education  or 
of  exertion.  In  a  rank  and  fortune  generally  found  so  unfavour¬ 
able  to  habits  of  study,  he  cultivated  science,  and  relaxed  his 
mind  in  literary  pursuits  like  a  man  of  humbler  station.  Far 
superior  to  the  frivolous  tastes  of  the  giddy  throng  whom  wealth 
and  rank  intoxicate,  still  further  removed  from  the  contempt 
which  they  often  affect  for  men  of  learning.  Lord  Shelburne  pre¬ 
ferred  habitually  the  society  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  ‘  little 
great’  who  look  down  upon  them ;  and  he  made  his  palaces  the 
abode  of  the  chemists,  and  the  resort  of  the  mathematicians  and 
the  lawyers,  who  were  magnanimously  extending  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge  by  their  discoveries,  or  usefully  imparting  to 


*  It  is  impossible  ever  to  name  this  noble  house,  without  renewing 
the  expressions  of  grief  at  the  untimely  loss  of  its  heir  and  hope,  Lord 

Kerry,  one  of  the  fastest  friends  that  ever  popular  improvement  had  to 

deplore. 
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tbe  zealous  student  those  lights  which  others  had  struck  out. 
The  malice  of  factious  and  ignorant  men  rewarded  him  according 
to  his  deserts,  when  they  confessed  that  they  had  nothing  worse 
for  which  to  lampoon  him  than  his  habitual  intimacy  with  the 
Prices,  and  the  Priestleys,  and  the  Franklins.* 

The  administration  of  this  eminent  person  was  distinguished, 
both  when  Secretary  of  State  at  a  very  early  age,  and  when 
Prime  Minister  later  in  life,  by  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  free  government — by  the  most  wise  and  provident  uses 
of  the  resources  and  commerce  of  the  country — by  an  enlarged 
and  judicious  management  of  her  foreign  relations  ;  and,  above  all, 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  policy — say  rather  the  virtue,  the  car¬ 
dinal  virtue  of  peace.  He  closed  the  American  war  by  a  treaty 
which  gave  up  less,  and  gained  more,  for  the  empire  than  could  rea¬ 
sonably  have  been  expected  after  a  series  of  such  disastrous  years. 
It  was  the  vile  game  of  party  to  attack  this  great  negotiation, 
in  order  to  displace  the  ministers  who  had  so  admirably  conducted 
it ;  and,  in  order  to  compass  this  design,  the  serious  enemies  of 
the  American  war  joined  with  those  who  had  wrongfully  made 
it,  and  worse  conducted  it,  in  a  coalition  which  was  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  destruction  of  the  popularity  of  both  the  parties  to 
the  intrigue. 

If  Lord  Shelburne  was  the  fast  friend  of  civil  liberty — a  mini¬ 
ster,  as  Bentham  said,  who  never  feared  the  people — he  was 
even  more  distinguished  for  his  liberal  and  tolerant  principles  on 
religious  subjects.  Men  of  bigoted  habits  of  thinking  called  him 
a  Sociniun,  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  him  who  patronised 
the  followers  of  Locke  and  Newton  in  science ;  and  who  had  no 
occasion  to  blush  at  being  as  good  a  Christian  as  those  great 
lights  of  this  world,  and  pillars  of  our  faith  in  the  next.  But  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  his  friendship  with  Priestley  and  Price 
obtained  for  him  this  reputation ;  for  we  believe  he  was  of 
principles  that  allied  him  to  the  Established  Church. 

His  oratory  was  simple,  unambitious,  fraught  with  important 
matter,  abounding  in  extensive  and  various  information  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  superficial  men  who  jeered  at  his  literary  pursuits, 
likewise  made  themselves  merry  with  the  learned  texture  of  his 
discourse,  and  held  him  up  to  ridicule  for  communicating  to  his 
hearers  the  information  most  wanted  upon  the  subject-matter  of 
discussion.  There  were  certain  qualities  which  they  found 
safer  to  pass  over  in  silence,  than  to  provoke  the  display  of.  He 
was,  like  his  illustrious  friend  and  the  set  of  men  he  lived  with. 
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a  man  of  consummate  boldness — in  action  as  well  as  in  counsel ; 
and  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  chiefs  of  contending  parties  never 
went  into  the  field  of  argument,  without  deeming  it  very  probable 
that  the  war  should  be  transferred  within  a  few  hours  to  other 
plains.  His  coolness,  as  well  as  perhaps  his  pride,  were  shown 
on  one  of  those  occasions ;  when  a  gentleman,  then  extremely 
little  known,  and  who  much  overrated  his  own  importance,  desired 
a  hostile  meeting ;  and,  finding  his  request  very  readily  granted, 
came  out  with  his  friend.  *  Which  of  these  is  the  gentleman 
‘  1  am  come  to  meet?’ — asked  his  Lordship  with  a  civil  smile. 
Being  seriously  wounded  by  Colonel  Fullerton,  he  amused  him¬ 
self  with  a  good-humoured  jest  on  the  nature  and  possible  results 
of  the  injury  he  bad  received. 

If  in  his  oratory — his  diction  and  the  manner  of  his  speaking — 
this  eminent  statesman  bestowed  little  care,  his  written  compo¬ 
sitions  showed  still  less.  Nothing  can  be  more  inartificial,  and 
even  slovenly,  than  the  expression  of  his  sound  and  sagacious 
opinions,  the  proposition  of  his  provident  and  judicious  plans,  in 
his  letters  ;  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  these  volumes,  and 
all  of  which,  by  their  matter,  though  not  their  style,  amply  repay 
the  trouble  of  perusal.  In  some  of  them,  indeed,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  diction  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  though  the  meaning 
is  far  from  being  so  hard  to  get  at.  Take  an  example.  *  Though 

*  I  believe  I  am  pretty  exact  in  relating  what  Lord  Rockingham 

*  said ;  yet,  as  he  did  not  expressly  desire  it  to  be  communicated, 

*  I  should  be  sorry  that  it  made  the  foundation  even  of  an  opinion 
‘  in  your  own  mind,  till  you  had  it  from  better  authority. 

‘  Though  he  seemed  to  me  to  speak  with  a  manner  of  decision, 

‘  yet  he  may  have  meant  it  a  manner  of  negotiation  which  I 
‘  may  not  understand.  At  any  rate,  I  have  many  pardons  to  ask 

*  for  troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter,  and,  in  return,  I  will 
‘  only  beg  for  a  very  short  one,  either  from  you  or  Lord  Chatham, 

‘  to  tell  me.  I  hope  that  you  are  not  the  worse  for  sitting  up 
‘  so  late  in  the  House.’ 

Again, — ‘  My  reason  for  not  choosing  the  new  department 

*  proposed  is  no  dislike  to  the  offer,  but  that  I  think  the  general 

*  system  affected  by  it;  but  if  Lord  Chatham  desires  1  should  do 

*  it,  I  am  very  ready  to  take  the  post  he  wishes,  notwithstanding 
‘  my  own  earnest  inclination.  Lord  Chatham,  if  he  enters  at  all 

*  into  the  situation,  must  carry  me  very  strongly,  to  miss  no  pro- 

*  per  opportunity  of  declining  office  altogether,  when  I  do  not 

*  see  my  way,  and  have  little  or  nothing  to  direct  my  conduct.’ 

The  Whigs,  in  revenge  for  his  heading  the  government  on 
Lord  Rockingham’s  death,  in  violation  of  no  party  tie,  for  he 
never  belonged,  or  professed  to  belong,  to  any  party,  constant- 
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ly  endeavoured  to  represent  him  as  a  dangerous,  treacherous, 
Jesuitical  person.  There  remains  no  kind  of  evidence  to  bear 
out  this  grave  charge.  His  attachment  through  life  was  to  Lord 
Chatham,  whom,  as  he  never  flattered,  so  he  never  deserted  or 
betrayed.  The  brutal  attack  of  Colonel  Barre,  when  sitting 
for  Caine  under  his  patronage,  is  the  only  thing  that  requires  to 
be  explained.  He  ought,  assuredly,  to  have  had  the  man  out 
of  Parliament,  on  the  first  opportunity.  But  it  deserves  to  be 
considered,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  what  passed  with  him 
in  private,  after  he  had  committed  the  outrage  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  political  adventurer  may  have  shown  a  contrition 
as  abject  as  his  offence  had  been  shameless ;  and  the  great  man 
who  w'as  the  object  of  his  abuse  may  have  been  gained  over  to 
make  intercession,  and  prevent  his  ruin.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  until  death  closed  the  career  of  Lord  Chatham,  his  firm  and 
steady  supporter  was  Lord  Shelburne  ;  and  that  he  made  his  son 
his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  early  age  of  three-and- 
twenty. 

His  promoting  men  of  sterling  talents,  and  surrounding  himself 
with  such,  is  another  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  person. 
We  say  nothing  of  Mr  Pitt,  for  his  station  was  established  when 
he  united  him  to  his  government;  nor  of  Colonel  Barre,  because 
he  was  but  a  second-rate  man.  But  it  deserves  to  be  recorded 
that  the  same  person,  whose  home  was  the  abode  of  Priestley, 
first  brought  into  public  life  the  great  capacity  of  Dunning,  and 
the  greater  and  more  universal  genius  of  Jarvis. 

In  their  political  lives,  Chatham  and  Shelburne  were  united, 
and  in  their  fates  they  were  not  divided.  Both  disclaimed  all 
party  ties  ;  both  were  the  object  of  rancorous,  unrestrained,  and, 
in  the  end,  innocuous  party  abuse.  It  was  Lord  Chatham’s  boast 
that  he  thought  and  acted  for  himself ;  would  bend  to  the  dictation 
of  no  man — no  junto;  would  pursue  his  course  for  the  good  and 
the  glory  of  his  country,  and  not  suit  it  to  the  calculations  of 

a  interest.  He  constantly  and  manfully  declared  that  he 
1  go  into  Parliament  unfettered,  and  free  to  deliver  his  un¬ 
biased  opinion  on  state  affairs ;  that  the  country’s  friends  were 
his  allies ;  and  that  he  knew  but  one  adversary — her  enemies  and 
the  enemies  of  her  free  constitution.  His  scorn  of  the  miserable 
councils  to  which  party  tactics  so  often  subject  such  associations, 
breaks  out  at  every  turn  of  affairs.  ‘  I  was  in  town  on  Wednes- 
‘  day,  (says  he,)  and  saw  Lord  Rockingham,  and  learnt  nothing 
*  more  than  what  I  knew  before,  that  the  Marquis  is  an  honest, 
*  honourable  man,  but  that  **  moderation  I  moderation  !  ”  is  the 
‘  burden  of  the  song  among  the  body'.  For  myself,  I  am  resol- 
*  ved  to  be  in  earnest  for  the  country,  and  shall  be  a  scarecrow 
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*  of  violence  to  the  gentle  warblers  of  the  grove,  the  moderate 
‘  Whigs  and  temperate  statesmen.’ 

By  a  persevering,  compromising  conduct — by  what  is  called 
listening  to  the  voice  of  prudence,  and  holding  what  is  termed  a 
judicious  course,  he  would  have  entitled  himself  to  a  place  among 
the  practical  men  whom  political  speculators  are  prone  to  fol¬ 
low,  because  they  show  the  way  to  get,  and  enable  them  to 
keep,  office.  He  would  have  been  in  place  as  many  years  of 
his  life  as  he  was  months  in  real  power;  would  have  served 
his  prince  half  his  lime,  instead  of  reigning  over  his  country, 
to  her  infinite  glory  and  his  own  immortal  fame,  for  a  short  season. 
Well !  he  would  at  last  have  quitted  office  and  its  sweets ;  he 
would  have  sunk  into  the  grave  sincerely  lamented  by  his  followers 
trembling  for  their  situations,  passionately  deplored  by  party 
expectants  made  desperate  by  the  prostration  of  their  hopes. 
Behind  him  he  would  have  left  the  fame  of  a  brilliant  orator, 
a  successful  cultivator  of  ambition  ;  but  the  annals  of  England 
would  not  have  had  to  boast  of  that  name  by  which  her  political 
history  now  shines  with  the  most  resplendent  lustre. 

In  a  former  article,  we  adverted  to  the  doubts  cast  by  some 
upon  the  nature  of  the  complaint  under  which  Lord  Chatham 
laboured  at  different  times,  but  especially  during  his  last  admi¬ 
nistration.  The  account  given  of  it  was,  a  suppressed  or  un¬ 
fixed  gout ;  and  the  story  built  on  this  account,  ascribed  his 
complaint  to  insanity.  The  ground  of  the  suspicion  was  his 
remaining  so  long  inaccessible  to  his  colleagues,  and  most  of  his 
friends,  while  attended  by  his  physicians.  With  the  accustomed 
consistency  of  party  fabrication,  there  was  at  the  same  time  an¬ 
other  story  stated.  The  whole  was  a  sham,  a  fraud,  a  political 
illness,  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty  in  Parliament,  and 
estranging  himself  from  the  councils  of  his  feeble  colleagues, 
and  escaping  the  responsibility  of  his  station ;  for  it  was  not 
enough  that  the  heaviest  of  all  the  visitations  of  Providence 
should  be  said  to  have  fallen  upon  that  great  intellect ;  he  must 
be  held  up  as  equally  despicable  and  pitiable ;  described  not  merely 
as  a  madman,  but  a  cheat.  No  matter  how  impossible  the  two 
things  were  to  co-exist ;  no  matter  how  entirely  the  one  falsehood 
exposed  the  other — some  might  swallow  one,  some  the  other ; 
nay,  some  might  be  found  ready  to  approve  their  faith  by  believ¬ 
ing  both. 

The  letters  now  before  us  throw  a  clear  and  steady  light  on 
this  question,  and  to  them  we  direct  the  reader’s  attention.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  Lord  Chatham,  like  other  men 
of  genius,  was  of  the  temperament  so  often  found  united  to  that 
great  but  perilous  gift ;  that  he  was  of  a  melancholic  or  hypo- 
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chondriac  habit,  united  with  fits  of  low  spirits,  whioh  made  him 
shun  society,  or  possessing  his  powers  of  application,  or  his  fits 
of  fancy  irregularly,  so  as  not  to  have  at  all  times  the  same 
faculty  of  exertion,  or  to  exert  his  talents  with  the  same  felicity. 
Collins  and  Thomson  are  well  known  to  have  suffered  under 
such  inequalities.  Milton’s  immortal  verse  never  flowed  be¬ 
tween  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinox  ;  but,  mute  in  winter,  his 
song  was  awakened  by  the  temperature  that  made  the  groves,  too, 
vocal.  But  the  letters  now  published  show  clearly  that  a 
wandering  and  ill  declared  gout  was  the  sole  cause  of  Lord 
Chatham’s  long  and  distressing  malady.  It  fell  upon  his  nerves, 
and  made  him,  though  in  perfect  possession  of  his  great  facul¬ 
ties,  unable  to  exert  them  without  serious  risk  to  his  life.  Even 
writing  a  common  letter  was  too  much  for  him ;  and  when  he 
was  compelled  to  do  any,  the  least  act  of  business,  he  was  over¬ 
set  for  days.  The  accounts  given  by  Lady  Chatham  from  time 
to  time  of  his  condition  are  of  this  kind : — To  Lord  Camden 
she  writes,  23d  January  1768,  ‘  The  state  of  extreme  weakness  and 
‘  illness  in  which  my  Lord  finds  himself,  from  the  gout  not  being 

*  fixed,  obliges  him  to  beg  leave  of  your  Lordship  to  acknowledge 

*  by  my  hand  the  honour  of  your  much  obliging  letter.*  (Vol. 
iii.  p.  3 1 7.)  In  a  memorandum  in  his  handwriting  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  held  Oct.  9,  1768,  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Chatham  being  really  Prime 
Minister,  though  only  Privy  Seal,  we  find  her  giving  His  Grace 
this  description  of  her  husband’s  situation  :  ‘  I  must  confess, 
‘  from  the  length  of  my  Lord’s  illness,  and  the  manner  in  which 

*  the  gout  is  dispersed  upon  his  habit,  that  I  believe  there  is  but 
‘  small  prospect  of  his  ever  being  able  to  enter  much  again  into 

*  business.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  337.)  During  the  many  months  that  this 
dreadful  malady  continued,  the  ministry,  whose  whole  reliance  was 
upon  the  power  of  his  mighty  name,  were  unceasing  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  obtain  the  further  benefit  of  his  advice,  or  rather  orders, 
and  often  were  fain  to  intreat  a  token  of  countenance  to  increase 
their  weight  with  the  country.  In  general,  indeed  almost  always, 
they  found  him  unable  to  hold  the  least  communication  with 
them.  Sometimes,  however,  their  difficulties  pressed  so  sorely 
upon  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  become  more  urgent  than 
usual ;  and,  independent  of  the  consenting  letters,  which  were  by 
the  style  all  plainly  from  himself,  though  written  in  Lady 
Chatham’s  hand,  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  his  faculties  being 
eiitire  is  afforded  by  his  consenting  to  see  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
with  whom  he  had  more  interviews  than  one.  It  will  be  at  once 
the  most  satisfactory  contradiction  to  all  the  stories  of  his  in¬ 
sanity — the  most  curious  information  which  can  be  given  upon 
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the  relation  between  the  cabinet  and  its  most  powerful,  thouj^h 
inactive  member — the  most  striking  picture  of  the  King’s  entire 
reliance  uponxhim — and  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
power  still  residing  in  his  great  name,  if  we  transcribe  one  or 
two  of  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  parties  on  one  of  these 
occasions.  Let  it  be  premised  that,  at  the  time  when  all  parties 
believed  his  authority  to  have  such  weight,  and  when  all  looked 
up  to  him  for  a  sign  intimating  his  pleasure,  he  had  been  for 
four  months  wholly  incapable,  not  only  of  transacting  any  busi¬ 
ness,  but  even  of  seeing  any  colleague,  or  doing  more  in  the 
way  of  correspondence  than  dictating  a  few  notes  to  refuse  all 
interviews.  He  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half  longer  in  the 
same  condition  ;  and  all  the  anxiety  of  the  King  and  the  cabinet 
was  to  prevent  the  calamity  of  his  resigning — that  is  of  his  name, 
the  only  part  of  him  they  possessed,  being  withdrawn  from 
their  government. 

On  the  27th  of  May  1767,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  states  the 
ministerial  majority  to  have  been  only  65  to  63  of  the  opposition 
the  night  before,  and  expresses  himself  ‘  most  anxious  to  have 

*  more  conversation  with  him.’  ‘  If’  (says  he)  ‘  I  could  be 
‘  allowed  but  a  few  minutes  to  wait  on  you,  it  would  give  me 

*  great  relief ;  for  the  moment  is  too  critical  for  your  Lordship’s 

*  advice  and  direction  not  to  be  necessary.  If,  therefore,  you 

*  allow  me  one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  intrude  upon  you,  without 
‘  prejudice  to  your  health,  it  will  greatly  oblige  me.’ 

Lord  Chatham’s  answer,  in  his  wife’s  hand,  is  as  follows : — 

‘  Lord  Chatham,  still  unable  to  write,  begs  leave  to  assure  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  of  his  best  respects,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lament  that  the 
continuation  of  his  illness  reduces  him  to  the  painful  necessity  of  most 
earnestly  entreating  his  Grace  to  pardon  him,  if  he  begs  to  be  allowed 
to  decline  the  honour  of  the  visit  the  Duke  of  Grafton  has  so  kindly 
proposed.  Nothing  can  be  so  great  an  affliction  to  him  as  to  find  him¬ 
self  quite  unable  for  a  conversation,  which  he  should  otherwise  be  proud 
and  happy  to  embrace.’ 

Disappointed  in  this  application,  the  Duke  then  consulted 
the  Lord  President,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Chatham’s  confidential 
friend,  and  both  severally  laid  before  the  King  their  opinion 
of  the  state  of  his  government,  and  their  inability  to  conduct 
it  if  deprived  of  all  communication  with  the  great  man.  The 
King,  as  the  Duke  wrote  to  him,  has  unabated  confidence  in 
his  own  affairs,  if  he  can  either  have  the  ‘  presence  or  the 

*  advice  of  Lord  Chatham  ;’  and  both  the  Duke  and  President 
having  conferred  together  by  the  King’s  advice,  the  result  is  a 
communication  to  Lord  Chatham  that  his  counsel  alone  can  re¬ 
lieve  them,  but  that  *  with  his  commands,’  and  in  execution  of 
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them,  they  will  agree  to  go  on.  Here  is  his  answer,  also  in  his 
wife’s  hand : — 

‘  Lord  Chatham,  continuing  under  the  same  inability  to  write  which 
he  was  under  the  unhappy  necessity  of  conveying  to  the  Duke  of  Graf¬ 
ton  so  lately,  begs  again  his  Grace’s  indulgence  for  taking  this  method 
of  repeating  the  same  description  of  his  health,  which  for  the  present 
renders  business  impossible  for  him. 

‘  He  implores  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  be  persuaded  that  nothing  less 
than  impossihilitg  prevents  him  from  seeing  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  which 
he  so  ardently  desires,  and  entering  into  the  fullest  conversation  with  his 
Grace.  At  present,  all  he  is  able  to  offer,  in  true  zeal  for  his  Majesty, 
is,  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Presideitt  may  not  finally  judge  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  situations  they  are  in.  The  first  moment  health 
and  strength  enough  return.  Lord  Chatham  will  liumbly  request  permis¬ 
sion  to  renew  at  his  Majesty’s  feet  alt  the  sentiments  of  duty  and  most 
devoted  attachment.’ 

Upon  this  the  King  comes  down  to  the  assistance  of  his  distract¬ 
ed  ministry,  and  writes  himself  the  following  remarkable  and 
characteristic  letter  to  Lord  Chatham  : — 

‘Lord  Chatham, 

‘  No  one  has  more  cautiously  avoided  writing  to  you  than  myself, 
during  your  late  indisposition  ;  but  the  moment  is  so  extremely  criti¬ 
cal,  that  I  cannot  possibly  delay  it  any  longer.  By  tlie  letter  you  re¬ 
ceived  yesterday  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  you  must  perceive  the 
anxiety  he  and  the  President  at  present  labour  under.  The  Chancellor 
is  very  much  in  the  same  situation.  This  is  equally  owing  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  amounting  on  the  Friday  only  to  six  and 
on  the  Tuesday  to  three,  though  I  made  two  of  my  brotliers  vote  on 
both  those  days ;  and  to  the  great  coldness  shown  those  throe  ministers 
by  Lord  Shelburne,  whom  they,  as  well  as  myself,  imagine  to  be  rather  a 
secret  enemy  ;  the  avowed  enmity  of  Mr  Townshend  ;  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  lieutenant-general  Conway  to  retire,  though  without  any  view 
of  entering  into  faction. 

‘  My  firmness  is  not  dismayed  by  these  unpleasant  appearances ;  for, 
from  the  hour  yon  entered  into  office,  I  have  uniformly  relied  on  your 
firmness  to  act  in  defiance  to  that  hydra  faction,  which  has  never  appear¬ 
ed  to  the  height  it  now  does,  till  within  these  few  weeks.  Though  your 
relations,  the  Bedfords,  and  the  llockinghams  arc  joined,  with  intention 
to  storm  my  closet,  yet,  if  I  was  mean  enough  to  submit,  they  own  they 
would  not  join  in  forming  an  administration ;  therefore  nothing  but  con¬ 
fusion  could  be  obtained. 

‘  I  am  stronglyof  opinion  with  the  answer  you  sent  the  Dukeof  Grafton ; 
but,  by  a  note  I  have  received  from  him,  I  fear  I  cannot  keep  him  above 
a  day,  unless  you  would  see  him  and  give  him  encouragement.  Your 
duty  and  affection  for  my  person,  your  own  honour,  call  on  you  tp  make 
an  effort :  five  minutes’  conversation  with  you  would  raise  his  spirits, 
for  his  heart  is  good ;  mine,  I  thank  Heaven,  wants  no  rousing :  my 
love  to  my  country,  as  well  as  what  I  owe  to  my  own  character  and  to 
my  family,  prompt  me  not  to  yield  to  faction.  Be  firm,  and  you  will 
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find  me  amply  ready  to  take  as  active  a  part  as  the  hour  seems  to  re¬ 
quire.  Though  none  of  my  ministers  stand  by  me,  I  cannot  truckle. 

‘  I  wish  a  few  lines  in  answer,  as  I  am  to  have  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
with  me  this  evening ;  and  if  yon  cannot  come  to  me  to-morrow,  I  am 
ready  to  call  at  North-end  on  my  return  that  evening  to  this  place. 
Whilst  I  have  sixty-five  present  and  thirty  proxies  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ready  to  stand  by  me,  besides  a  majority  of  151  since  that,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  against  84,  though  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  in  the  minority,  I  think  the  game 
easy,  if  you  either  come  out  or  will  admit  very  few  people. 

‘  George  R.’ 

Lord  Chatham,  in  his  answer,  prefers  seeing  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.  He  sends  a  formal  letter  to  that  effect,  but  also  the 
explanatory  one,  which  will  be  read  with  a  tender  interest  by  all 
the  admirers  of  genius,  and  all  who  can  feel  for  the  ravages  which 
bodily  illness  makes  on  the  strength  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  exertion. 

*  Lord  Chatham  most  humbly  begs  leave  to  lay  himself  with  all  duty 
at  the  King’s  feet,  and,  fearing  lest  he  may  not  have  rightly  apprehended 
his  Majesty’s  most  gracious  commands,  humbly  entreats  his  Majesty  to 
permit  him  to  say,  that,  seeing  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  he  understands  it  not  to  be  bis  Majesty’s  pleasure,  that  he  should 
attend  his  Majesty  any  part  of  the  day  to-morrow.  He  is  unhappily 
obliged  to  confess,  that  the  honour  and  weight  of  such  an  audience 
would  have  been  more  than  he  could  sustain,  in  his  present  extreme 
weakness  of  nerves  and  spirits.  He  begs  to  pour  forth  again  the  deep¬ 
est  sense  of  his  Majesty's  boundless  condescension  and  goodness,  and 
to  implore  that,  in  compassion  for  bis  state,  his  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  him  some  further  time  for  recovery. 

The  subsequent  letters  show  that  he  had  this  interview,  and  a 
second  with  the  Duke.  But  the  King  having  sent  a  very  kind 
note  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the  ex¬ 
ertion  he  had  made  did  not  prove  hurtful,  the  answer  is,  that  they 
had.  Immediately  after  the  King  applies  to  him  again,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  still  more  critical  state  of  his  government,  and  adds, 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  I  earnestly  call  upon  you  to  lay  before  me  a  plan,  and 
also  to  speak  to  those  you  shall  propose  for  responsible  offices.  You 
owe  this  to  me,  to  your  country,  and  also  to  those  W'ho  have  embarked 
in  administration  with  you.  If  after  this  you  again  decline  taking  an 
active  part,  I  shall  then  lie  under  a  necessity  of  taking  steps,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  situation  1  am  left  in  could  have  obliged  to. 

*  George  K.’ 

The  Earl’s  answer  is  as  follows ; 

‘  Lord  Chatham,  totally  incapable  from  an  increase  of  illness  to  use  his 
pen,  most  humbly  begs  leave  to  lay  himself  with  all  duty  and  submis- 
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sion  at  the  King’s  feet,  and  with  unspeakable  affliction  again  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  his  Majesty  the  most  unhappy  and  utter  ditahilitg  whiclr  his 
present  state  of  health  as  yet  rontinues  to  lay  him  under ;  and  once 
more  most  humbly  to  implore  compassion  and  pardon  from  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  for  the  cruel  situation  which  still  deprives  him  of  the  possibility  of 
activity,  and  of  proving  to  his  Majesty  the  truth  of  an  unfeigned  zeal,  ■ 
in  the  present  moment  rendered  useless.’ 

His  Majesty  then  prescribes  a  physician  for  his  afflicted  mini¬ 
ster  ;  and  is  respectfully  and  thankfully  intreated  to  leave  him  in 
Dr  Addington’s  bands,  who  ‘  gives  him  the  strongest  assurances  of 
‘  recovering  with  proper  time.’  The  prediction  is  gradually  but 
completely  verified,  and  at  length  the  patient's  health  is  restored 
BO  as  to  suffer  little  more  than  ordinary  gout,  which  ten  years 
later,  as  is  well  known,  brought  his  illustrious  life  to  a  close. 

It  is  manifest  from  all  these  documents  that  nothing  could 
be  more  false  than  the  stories  of  the  Earl’s  insanity.  First, 
When  his  colleagues  wrote  letters  to  him  treating  him  as  a  per¬ 
fectly  sane  person,  it  is  clear  that  they  had  sufficient  information, 
through  the  usual  channels,  of  his  situation.  Secondly,  The  an¬ 
swers  they  received  regularly,  though  in  Lady  Chatham’s  hand, 
were  manifestly  dictated  by  himself.  Thirdly,  W’hen  he  was  at 
the  very  worst,  he  wrote  to  the  King  in  his  own  hand.  And  Lastly, 
At  the  same  period  of  greatest  exacerbation  of  his  malady,  he 
twice  had  interviews  with  his  colleagues  on  state  affairs. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  close  these  imperfect  portraitures.  To 
complete  the  group  which  we  have  undertaken  to  represent  to 
our  countrymen  in  the  present  day,  some  striking  figures  remain 
to  be  added.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr  Pulteney,  Lord 
Bulingbroke  and  Sir  William  Wyndham,  in  Lord  Chatham’s 
earliest  years ;  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  Charles 
Townshend,  towards  the  middle  of  his  history  :  Dunning,  and 
Lee,  and  some  lesser  men,  towards  its  concluding  scene,  will 
furnish  matter  for  much  refiection  as  well  as  food  for  some  curi¬ 
osity  before  we  finally  quit  this  subject. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  however,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  these  chapters  of  Commentary  upon  the  Political 
History  of  the  country  have  been  composed,  not  only  without  the 
least  desire  to  serve  the  purposes  of  party,  but  rather  with  the  in¬ 
tention,  first,  of  showing  how  dangerous  is  the  abuse  of  party 
principle ;  and  next  and  chiefly,  of  setting  before  the  people  the 
great  duty  of  forming  their  own  opinions,  and  before  statesmen 
the  paramount  obligations  under  which  they  are  laid,  by  the  po¬ 
sition  they  volunteer  to  occupy  ; — obligations  that  make  it  a  great 
crime  to  neglect,  for  any  selfish  or  any  factious  consideration,  the 
duties  they  owe  to  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-citizens.  ■  We 
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are  well  aware  that  they  who  attack  party,  or  make  a  stand 
against  its  unthinking  violence,  expose  themselves  to  the  united 
assaults  of  all  the  factious  of  the  day.  But  we  are  also  convinced 
that,  without  at  all  undervaluing  the  important  services  which  the 
principle  of  party  association  is  calculated  to  render,  its  abuses  are 
most  carefully  to  be  guarded  against ;  and  of  this  we  are  quite 
certain,  that  a  better  service  cannot  be  rendered  to  the  people,  than 
to  show  them  how  they  may  most  safely  as  well  as  most  beneficially 
avail  themselves  of  the  advice  of  great  statesmen,  namely,  by  look¬ 
ing  to  them  and  taking  counsel  with  them,  but  also  by  thinking 
and  resolving  for  themselves,  so  as  to  prevent  their  councillors 
from  becoming  their  masters,  and  administering  the  state  affairs 
not  for  the  country’s  benefit  but  their  own. 


Art.  V. — A  Diary  in  America^  with  Remarks  on  its  Institutions. 
By  Capt.  Marryat.  3  Vols.  12mo.  London:  1839. 

T N  the  spring  of  1837,  Captain  Marryat  was  looking  out  for 
new  combinations  of  human  nature.  Having  exhausted 
the  old  world,  he  bethought  him  of  the  new.  The  puerilities 
and  contradictions  of  former  travellers  to  the  United  States,  had 
only  provoked  and  puzzled  him.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  take 
the  case  into  his  own  hands.  On  his  landing,  and  for  three  weeks 
afterwards.  New  York  appeared  extremely  like  one  of  our  prin¬ 
cipal  provincial  towns;  but  he  soon  altered  bis  opinion.  *  Even 

*  at  New  York,  the  English  appearance  of  the  people  gradually 

*  wore  away ;  my  perception  of  character  became  more  keen,  my 
‘  observance,  consequently,  more  nice  and  close  ;  and  I  found  that 

*  there  was  a  great  deal  to  reflect  upon  and  investigate,  and  that 
‘  America  and  the  American  people  were  indeed  an  enigma:  and 

*  I  was  no  longer  surprised  at  the  incongruities  which  were  to  be 
‘  detected  in  those  works  which  had  attempted  to  describe  the 

*  country.  I  do  not  assert  that  1  shall  myself  succeed,  when  so 

*  many  have  failed  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  this  1  am  certain  of,  my  re- 
‘  marks  will  be  based  upon  a  more  sure  foundation — an  analysis 
‘  of  human  nature.*  The  immediate  subject,  which  this  analysis 
is  to  explain  by  reducing  it  to  its  elements,  is  then  announced 
with  the  same  emphasis  and  precision.  *  1  did  not  sail  across 

*  the  Atlantic  to  ascertain  whether  the  Americans  eat  their  din- 
‘  ners  with  two-prong  iron,  or  three-prong  silver  forks.  My 
‘  object  was  to  examine  and  ascertain  what  were  the  effects 

*  (f  a  democratic  form  of  government  and  climate  ttpon  a  people 
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‘  tchichy  with  all  its  foreign  admixture,  may  still  be  considered  as 
‘  English.' 

These  are  brave  words.  The  misfortune  is,  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  or  next  to  nothing,  with  the  present  work,  beyond 
shining  in  the  introduction.  They  belong  to  an  ‘  all  hail  here- 
‘  after.’  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  last  volume,  the  reader 
learns  for  the  first  time,  from  the  author,  (what,  to  be  sure,  he 
had  previously  discovered  for  himself,)  that,  ‘  in  justice  to  the 
‘  Americans,’  he  must  suspend  his  judgment  for  the  present ; 
for  that  *  an  examination  into  American  society  and  govern- 
*  ment,  and  the  working  out  of  the  problem,  are  still  to  be  exe* 

‘  cuted.’  The  announcement,  it  must  be  confessed,  comes  rather 
late.  We  never  before  encountered  an  introduction,  written,  as 
it  were,  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  its  readers  to  expect 
an  entertainment  of  an  entirely  opposite  description  to  what  the 
author  had  provided  for  them.  The  contrast  between  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  feast  to  which  we  were  asked  with  all  this  ceremony,  and 
the  light  repast  which  is  actually  served  up,  can  produce  only  * 
surprise  and  mortification,  the  worse  for  being  gratuitous.  Both 
author  and  reader  lose  so  much  by  it,  that  we  sincerely  hope  we 
may  never  meet  with  an  experiment  of  the  kind  again.  From 
the  same  cause,  another  ridicule  attaches  to  the  Diary  and  Ke- 
marks  in  their  present  shape.  Their  pretension  to  philosophical 
superiority  over  former  publications  on  the  United  States,  is  abso> 
lately  ludicrous. 

Cambuscan’s  story,  ‘  left  half  told,’  unluckily  stopped  short.  As 
far  as  it  went,  it  was,  however,  a  striking  part-performance  of  an 
intended  whole.  The  contrary  is  the  case  with  Captain  Mar¬ 
ryat’s  American  story.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  first  por¬ 
tion  is  capable  of  being  usefully  connected  with  the  second, 
supposing  the  second  portion  to  be  written  in  conformity  with 
the  original  engagement.  There  are  some  pleasant  stories  in 
this  first  portion — some  (what  are  meant  to  be)  grave  discussions 
— heavy  subjects  lightly  handled  ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  can 
be  used  as  either  fact  or  argument,  in  any  work  which  shall  be 
seriously  designed  to  show',  by  competent  analysis,  the  effects 
of  a  new  government  and  climate  upon  an  English  race.  Gossip 
does  not  easily  become  philosophy — least  of  all,  the  philosophy 
of  a  system.  The  book  which  Captain  Marryat  has  given  us,  is 
therefore  not  only  not  the  book,  but  it  is  not  even  a  part  of  the 
book,  which  he  had  promised.  While  he  has  not  performed  a  tittle 
of  his  undertaking,  may  it  not  happen,  nevertheless,  that  he 
has  established  the  converse,  and  proved  that  the  undertaking  is 
one  which  he  never  can  perform?  This,  we  think.  Captain 
Marryat  has  done — at  least  it  is  a  point  on  which,  slightly  as  he 
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bas  approached  his  subject,  he  has  thrown  as  much  light  as  a 
reasonable  person  could  desire.  Sundry  generalizations  of  human 
nature  and  democracy,  are  interspersed  amongst  the  anecdotes. 
They  are  coarse  and  rash,  and  can  conciliate  no  confidence 
towards  him  as  a  philosopher.  Passing  on  to  his  anecdotes,  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  mu«h  less  the  air  of  sober  history  than 
of  petulant  and  facetious  caricature.  The  bias  under  which  they 
have  been  selected,  and  the  temper  with  which  they  are  narrated, 
are  equally  fatal  to  him  as  an  observer.  The  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  nature  of  a  people,  is  too  serious  a  question  to  be  determined 
by  a  superficial  judgment,  passed  upon  superficial  evidence.  A 
tbeory  of  national  character,  deduced  as  the  positive  effects  of 
certain  causes,  is  perhaps  the  most  complicated  and  baffling  sub¬ 
ject  which  man  in  a  state  of  society  presents.  It  is  an  enterprise 
of  wonderful  ambition  and  extent.  To  draw’  up  a  correct  and 
complete  statement  of  the  various  elements  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  character  of  a  nation — to  verify  the  appropriate 
phenomena — to  mark  their  several  classes  and  proportions,  is  only 
to  make  the  first  preliminary  steps.  This  is  merely  the  collect¬ 
ing  and  describing  the  materials,  from  which  a  higher  philosophy 
is  to  construct  a  system  and  reason  out  its  laws.  Yet  Captain 
Marryat  may  depend  upon  it,  that  few  men  are  possessed  of  the 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  impartiality,  to  which  it  would  be  safe 
to  trust  even  this  lower  work. 

Captain  Marryat,  as  every  body  knows,  is  sailor  and  novel¬ 
ist  by  profession.  Both  his  old  callings  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
new  one.  He  may  be  right  in  saying,  ‘  After  all,  there  is  no- 
‘  thing  like  being  a  captain!'  Nevertheless,  a  life  at  sea  is  a 
sorry  preparation  for  judging  of  life  ashore.  Every  thing  seems 
to  suft’er  there  ‘  some  sea  change.’  Upon  the  great  faculties  and 
qualities  which  it  quickens,  it  also  impresses  a  form  and  colour  of 
its  own.  No  landsman  can  have  been  on  board  a  ship  a  week, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sensible  house-dog  is 
more  like  the  people  he  has  left  at  home,  than  most  of  his  new  com¬ 
panions  ;  and  that  it  would  be  nearly  as  capable  of  solving  prob¬ 
lems  on  national  character.  The  talents  and  habits  of  a  novelist, 
are  scarcely  less  unfavourable.  A  habitual  story-teller  prefers 
invention  to  description.  He  delights  in  sailing  before  the  wind, 
and  letting  his  humour  take  its  course.  He  writes  for  effect ; 
at  one  and  the  same  time  stiffening  his  characters  into  arbitrary 
consistency,  and  throwing  both  persons  and  things  into  contrasts 
beyond  what  exists  in  nature.  On  this  account,  works  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  even  when  they  are  professedly  founded  on  or  dealing 
with  real  life,  are  too  often  false  and  mischievous  representa¬ 
tions  of  it.  Now,  an  author  is  seldom  wiser  than  his  works.  In 
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the  conversion  of  a  great  advocate  into  a  great  judge,  there  is 
much  to  overcome  and  alter,  as  well  as  to  acquire.  But  this  meta¬ 
morphosis  is  not  so  entire  as  that  through  which  a  successful 
novelist  must  pass,  before  he  can  turn  himself  into  a  philosopher  or 
historian.  A  tendency  to  over-confidence  is  among  the  risks  to 
which  sea-captains  and  writers  of  fiction  are  exposed.  The  first 
of  these  confidences  was  the  ruin  of  Captain  Hall — the  second 
of  Mrs  Trollope — in  their  ambitious  works  upon  America.  Has 
Captain  Marryat  ever  asked  himself  whether  he  is  likely  to  fare 
better,  from  combining  in  his  own  person  the  disqualifications 
of  both  ? 

It  was  Mr  Mill,  we  think,  who  considered  himself  better  fitted 
to  write  a  history  of  India,  because  he  had  never  been  there. 
This  paradox  was  at  least  intelligible.  But  that  a  commentator 
on  a  people  should  visit  them  for  the  purpose  of  observing  them 
for  himself,  and  should  resolve,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  there,  on 
avoiding  them  as  much  as  possible,  is  to  take  more  trouble  than 
the  breathing  of  their  air,  or  the  looking  at  the  mere  outsides  of 
their  existence,  can  possibly  be  worth.  At  a  distance,  the  critic 
might  have  collected  and  compared  his  hearsays,  and  arbitrated 
them  without  fear  or  favour  :  once  on  the  spot,  this  can  no  longer 
be  the  case.  The  necessary  equanimity  and  fairness  were  en¬ 
dangered  (perhaps  irretrievably)  when  the  bitter  sense  of  having 
been  ‘  insulted  and  annoyed  from  nearly  one  end  of  the  Union  to 

*  the  other,’  had  been  excited.  A  larger  and  more  advantageous 
experience  of  American  society  than  that  of  inns  and  steam-boats, 
might  have  corrected  these  impressions.  It  was  a  possibility  of 
which  the  people,  before  he  made  up  his  mind  on  them  as  a  whole, 
were  entitled  to  the  benefit.  But  Captain  Marryat  got  out  of 
humour  almost  at  starting,  and  denied  himself  the  opportunity. 

*  I  had  not  (he  says)  been  three  weeks  in  the  country,  before  I 
‘  decided  upon  accepting  no  more  invitations,  even  charily  as  they 
‘  were  made.’  So  much  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Americans 
in  private.  On  his  visit  to  Saratoga,  he  informs  us,  *  people’s 
‘  pockets  were  empty,  and  Saratoga  was  to  let.  The  consequence 

*  was,  that  I  remained  a  week  there,  and  should  have  remained 

*  much  longer,  had  I  not  been  warned,  by  repeated  arrivals,  that 
‘  the  visiters  were  increasing,  and  that  I  should  be  no  longer  alone.’ 
So  much  for  his  intercourse  with  the  Americans  in  public.  There 
is  a  time  for  all  things.  The  solitary  grandeur  of  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  and  the  silent  musings  of  the  study,  have  their  charms ;  and 
a  passionate  longing  to  fly  from  the  haunts  of  men,  to  ‘  ocean 
‘  prairies  and  wild  forests,’  is  doubtless  very  fine.  But  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  spleen  and  sentiment  on  this  occasion,  was  unfortunately 
in  contradiction  with  the  very  object  of  his  journey.  If  we  are  to 
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believe  Captain  Mairyat’s  own  account  of  his  moodiness,  abstrac* 
tion,  and  estrangements,  he  did  not  afford  himself  a  chance  with 
the  Americans.  With  the  red  man,  the  real  genileman  of  North 
America,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  more  at  home. 

These  flippancies  are  probably  not  to  be  taken  to  the  letter. 
They  show,  however,  (to  say  the  least  of  them,)  that  Captain 
Marryat  very  unnecessarily  narrowed  his  sphere  of  observation  ; 
and  that  what  he  did  observe  must  have  fallen  into  a  crucible  ill 
adapted  to  the  furnishing  scientific  tests  of  truth.  The  levity  with 
which  the  book  is  written,  is  also  often  disagreeably  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  professed  object,  and  very  embarrassing  besides. 
We  protest  that  we  cannot  guess  whether  his  notice  of  nine-pins 
at  Niagara  is  in  jest  or  earnest.  ‘  I  was  very  fond  of  frequenting 

*  their  alleys,  not  only  for  the  exercise,  but  because,  among  the 
‘  various  ways  of  estimating  character,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 

*  that  there  was  none  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  estimate 
‘  formed  by  the  manner  in  which  people  roll  the  balls,  especially 

*  the  ladies.’  Other  incidents  are  clear  of  doubt ;  yet  seem  but 
frivolous  applications  of  the  ancient  maxim,  that  the  way  the  wind 
blows  will  be  best  seen  by  throwing  up  a  straw.  Thus  the  eva¬ 
sion  of  a  foolish  act  against  nine-pins,  by  means  of  advertising 
‘  ten-pins  played  here,’  is  made  a  Star-Chamber  matter.  It  takes 
rank  as  the  iiist  illustration  of  a  general  assertion — signifying  no 
less,  than  that  *  every  state  enactment  to  uphold  the  morals,  or  for 
‘  the  better  regulation  of  society,  is  immediately  opposed  by  the 

*  sovereign  people.’  This,  to  be  sure,  is  philosophy  made  easy 
to  the  humblest  capacity.  If  Captain  Marryat  has  been  com¬ 
pelled,  by  his  wilfulness  and  exclusiveness,  to  piece  out  his  argu¬ 
ment  with  insufficient  evidence,  and  with  the  odds  and  ends  of 
silly  stories,  the  necessity,  instead  of  being  an  excuse,  is  a  serious 
aggravation.  Every  nation  has  a  Joe  Miller  of  its  own.  But 
they  are  good  guide-books  only  to  a  certain  extent.  Our  tra¬ 
veller’s  inclinations  were  plainly  magnetized  so  powerfully  in  one 
direction,  (witness  his  Tower  Hamlets  canvass,  and  his  mode  of 
accounting  for  Irish  crime  in  the  present  volumes,)  that  whenever 
he  quotes  American  authority,  it  is  desirable  to  know  who  the 
persons  were. 

An  analysis  of  human  nature  being  the  talisman  by  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Marryat  is  to  work  his  wonders — the  discovery  of  what  it 
means  will  enable  us  to  divine  what  sort  of  treasures  we  are  to 
expect  from  it.  His  first  and  principal  point  is  the  identity  of 
human  nature.  This  is  a  portable  maxim,  and  disposes  of 
numerous  dilemmas.  For  instance,  is  the  question — What  good 
is  to  be  derived  from  penitentiaries?  the  answer  is — ‘  Man- 
‘  kind  have  been,  and  will  be,  the  same.’  Are  the  Eastern 
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states  to  transfer  their  English  partialities  to  the  Western  ?  *  Self- 

*  interest  governs  the  world.’  Why  does  a  railroad  pass  through 
a  Rhode  Island  churchyard  ? — ‘  After  all,  it  is  but  human  nature. 

*  1  have  run  over  the  world  a  long  while,  and  have  always  ob- 

*  served  that  people  are  very  religious,  so  long  as  religion  does 

*  not  interfere  with  their  pockets.  But,  with  gold  in  the  one 

*  hand  and  godliness  in  the  other,  the  tangible  is  always  prefer- 

*  red  to  the  immaterial.’  The  paragraph  proceeds,  inconsistently 
enough,  to  suppose  that  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  otherwise  in 
England.  An  identity  which  admits  of  such  exceptions,  which 
sends  its  apostle  abroad  for  new  modifications  of  it,  and  on  which, 
as  on  a  groundwork,  the  variations  and  peculiarities  of  democracy 
are  to  be  demonstrated  and  displayed,  proves  to  be  the  slang  of  a 
very  cheap  philosophy,  and  nothing  more. 

Perfectibility  is  no  part  of  Captain  Marryat’s  creed.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Human  nature,  it  appears,  is  so  far  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  against,  that  at  every  stage  of  society  experiments  for 
raising  the  average  of  its  virtues,  especially  its  severe  ones,  are 
fallacies  which  must  end  in  failure.  Accordingly,  the  words  ‘  a 
moral  people,  and  the  moral  states,’  provoke  him  like  an  assump¬ 
tion  against  a  universal  law.  The  practical  lesson  follows.  Few 
novelties  would  seem  to  be  of  more  questionable  policy  than 
schemes  by  individuals  or  societies  for  bettering  mankind. 
Poor  Connecticut  is  an  example  of  what  a  country  comes 
to  from  trying  to  be  over  good.  ‘  At  present  there  is  no 
‘  theatre  in  Connecticut,  nor  does  any  body  venture  to  propose 
‘  one.  The  proprietors  of  one  of  the  equestrian  studs  made  their 

*  appearance  at  the  confines  of  the  state,  and  intimated  that  they 
‘  wished  to  perform ;  but  were  given  to  understand  that  their 
‘  horses  would  be  confiscated  if  they  entered  the  state.  The 
‘  consequence  is,  that  Connecticut  is  the  dullest,  most  disagree- 

*  able  state  in  the  Union ;  and,  if  I  am  to  believe  the  Americans 
‘  themselves,  so  far  from  the  morals  of  the  community  being  kept 
‘  uncontaminated  by  this  rigour,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case — 
‘  especially  as  respects  the  college  students,  who  are  in  the  secret 

*  practice  of  more  vice  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  establish- 

*  ment  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  But,  even  if  I  had  not  been  so 

*  informed  by  creditable  people,  I  should  have  decided  in  my  own 
‘  mind  that  such  was  the  case.  Human  nature  is  every  where  the 
‘  same.’  What  is  true  of  Connecticut  must  be  true  of  Massa- 
chusets  also.  One  sign  only,  however,  happens  to  be  mentioned 
of  the  probable  falling  away  of  Massachusets.  And  this  is  an  anti¬ 
cipated  triumph,  at  the  next  election,  of  the  ‘  topers’  over  the  ‘  tee- 
‘  totallers.’  In  that  event  it  is  declared,  that  ‘it  will  be  satisfactorily 
‘  proved,  that  in  the  very  enlightened  moral  state  of  Massachusets, 
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‘  the  pattern  of  the  Union,  there  are  more  intemperate  than  sober 
‘  men.’  Coii>ideriiij5the  objectionsaujainst  tee-tntalism  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Marryat  re|)eat8  and  adopts,  and  that  morali'ts  of  the  ^enus 
of  the  Bishop  of  Vermont  have  even  denounced  Temperance  So¬ 
cieties  as  antichristian,  the  logic  of  the  anticipate<l  proof,  it  must 
he  admitted,  is  worthy  of  the  principle  to  be  proved.  With  the 
susj)icions  which  Captain  Marryat  entertains  of  the  poisonous 
reaction  which  follows  excessive  efforts  at  being  better  than  one’s 
neighbours,  it  may  be  expected  that  he  will  find  the  evil  fruits 
to  ripen  soonest  in  small  communities.  Hence  his  distovery  that 
‘  his  own  opinion  of  human  nature  was  correct,  and  the  conduct  ot 
‘  the  Shakers  not  altogether  so.’  Hence  his  complaint  that  many 
‘  philanthropical  societies,  from  being  pushed  too  far,  have  done 
‘  great  mischief,  and  have  much  assisted  to  demoralize  society.’ 
Hence  his  fear  that  associations  for  the  suppression  of  vice  are 
the  ruin  of  the  innocent,  by  publishing  its  statistics.  Hence,  too, 
a  more  comprehensive  maxim,  which  seems  greatly  to  abridge  and 
contradict  the  supposed  advantages  even  of  the  social  state: — 

‘  Gregarious  animals  are  by  nature  inoffensive,  but,  upheld  and 
‘  stimulated  by  each  other,  they  become  formidable.  So  it  is  with 
‘  man.’  'I'he  direction  in  which  the  zeal  and  sympathy  of  public 
bodies  are  represented  to  be  so  alarming,  is  certainly  characteris¬ 
tic.  The  co-operation  of  numbers  in  Moral  Reform  Societies 
and  at  Revivals — that  is,  public  meetings  for  charity  and  prayer 
— are  the  express  occasion  of  the  censure  ;  for  while  the  church 
is  to  be  shut  against  these  objects,  it  is  declared,  in  the  repri¬ 
mand  on  Connecticut,  that  the  theatre  is  to  be  kept  open  for  its 
own.  We  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  a  more  just 
and  reasonable  feeling,  to  wish  both  of  them  open  and  both  full. 

A  theory  of  the  uniformity  of  human  nature,  which  should 
leave  things  as  they  are,  would  at  least  let  us  know, the  worst; 
but,  according  to  Captain  Marryat,  .a  process  of  deterioration, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  resist,  is  a  part  of  the  uniformity.  It 
was  a  favourite  speculation  of  earlier  ages,  that  the  earth  was  to 
wear  out,  and  that  its  productions  were  in  a  course  of  gradual 
decay.  A  credulous  assent  to  the  virtues  of  barbarians,  and  to 
the  wisdom  of  ^r  ancestors,  was  in  harmony  w'ith  this  opinion; 
but  Captain  Marryat’s  view  of  the  principle  of  population  is 
much  more  desolate.  He  takes  away  from  us  the  hope  for  future 
generations,  tow’ards  which  Mr  Malthus  allowed  us,  in  some 
degree,  to  raise  our  eyes.  ‘  Washington  left  America  as  an  infant 
‘  nation,  a  pure,  and  I  may  add  a  virtuous,  republic ;  but  the 
‘  government  of  the  country  has  undergone  as  much  change  as 
‘  every  thing  else,  and  it  has  now  settled  down  into  any  thing 
‘  but  a  pure  democracy.  Kor  could  it  be  otherwise  ;  a  republic 
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*  may  be  formed,  and  may  continue  in  healthy  existence  when 
‘  regulated  by  a  small  body  of  men  ;  but  as  men  increase  and 

*  multiply,  so  do  they  deteriorate — the  closer  they  are  packed 
‘  the  more  vicious  they  become,  and  consequently  the  more 
‘  vicious  become  their  institutions.  fVashinyton  and  his  coadju- 
‘  tors  had  no  power  to  control  the  nature  of  man'  The  simplicity 
of  this  statement  is  beyond  all  price.  'I'he  general  proposition 
which  it  affirms  has  only  to  be  true,  and  Cfjptain  Marryal’s  decla¬ 
ration,  that  he  was  about  to  build  on  ‘  a  sure  foundation,’  which 
other  people  had  overlooked,  is  at  once  explained  and  justified. 
If  the  proposition  be  true,  the  history  of  the  world,  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  it  and  in  all  ages,  must  be  crowded  with  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  two  facts  upon  which  its  truth  depends,  h  irst,  men 
must  always  have  got  worse  as  they  multiplied  and  concentrated 
themselves  ;  and  next,  their  political  institutions  must  have  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  democratical  in  proportion  as  men  got 
worse.  I  he  history  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  man  assuredly 
correspond.  We  need  hardly  ask,  whether  such  is  the  evidence 
which  history  supplies  ? 

Betwixt  a  work  on  human  nature  and  a  work  on  democracy, 
composed  by  Captain  Marryat,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  was  the  most  original  and  profound.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  political  nomenclature,  a  republic  is  in  the  main  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  democracy  by  the  freedom  of  its  government 
from  pledges,  instructions,  and  the  immediate  pressure  of  the 
majority.  By  a  republic,  he  understands  that  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  the  persons  possessed  of  most  talent  and 
wisdom,  having  been,  by  some  means  or  another,  selected  to 
act  for  the  benefit  of  a  people,  are  left  to  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  what  course  they  shall  pursue.  But  the  principle  sinks 
into  a  democracy  when  the  persons  selected  by  the  people  to 
represent  them,  instead  of  being  allowed  any  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  have  only  to  obey  the  will  of  the  majority,  ‘  as  is 
‘  now  in  America.’  If  Captain  Alarryat  intends  his  readers  to 
profit  by  his  distinctions,  he  must  attend  to  them  himself.  He 
afterwards  destroys  the  above  distinction,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  when  he  observes,  that  ‘  in  a  republic,  or  democracy,  the 
‘  people  will  rule  in  every  thing.’  The  temjrtation  of  confound¬ 
ing  the  Americans  with  an  enigma  which  they  will  feel,  ‘  although 
‘  they  will  not  acknowledge  it,’  leads  him  to  a  further  incon¬ 
gruity.  He  adds,  it  is  singular  to  remark  ‘  how  much  more 
‘  republican  England  is  in  her  institutions  than  America.’  If  the 
remark  is  singular,  the  example  given  in  confirmation  of  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  so.  The  description  of  a  republic  having  been, 
that  the  ablest  persons  are  selected  to  govern  in  it,  and  are  then 
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left  to  their  own  discretion,  the  executive  magistracies  of  the  two 
countries  are  compared  with  each  other,  by  way  of  showing 
the  greater  republicanism  of  England.  The  point  of  comparison 
consists  in  contrasting  the  qualifications  which  are  considered 
necessary  for  a  president,  with  those  of  a  female  of  eighteen  years 
of  age ! 

Mere  fragments  of  a  theory  of  democracy,  or  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  by  all,  as  explained  in  the  last  paragraph,  are  all  that 
can  be  picked  up  and  put  together  out  of  the  present  volumes. 
The  result,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  flattering  to  a  majority  assem¬ 
bled  under  this  form  of  political  communion  ;  since,  in  every  in¬ 
stance  incidentally  alluded  to,  a  case  much  more  to  their  disad¬ 
vantage  is  supposed  than  an  even  chance  between  right  and 
wrong.  When  Montesquieu  required  superior  virtue  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  or  consequence  of  a  popular  government,  he  required,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Captain  Marryat,  as  far  as  a  democracy  is  concerned, 
an  impossibility  and  a  contradiction.  The  other  circumstances  of 
America  must  be  favourable  indeed,  or  they  can  never  counteract 
the  causes  of  demoralization,  which  he  assumes  to  be  inherent  in 
a  democracy;  and  some  of  this  he  introduces  us  to  upon  this  the 
threshold  of  his  work. 

Democracy,  as  far  as  it  represents  the  levelling  principle  of 
equality,  is  opposed  to  honesty  and  property.  ‘  There  always 
‘  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  w'antof  moral  principle  in  all  Radi- 
‘  cals  ;  indeed,  the  levelling  principles  of  radicalism  are  adverse 
‘  to  the  sacred  rights  of  meum  et  tuum.’ 

Democracy,  from  the  same  cause,  encourages  insubordination 
to  the  law,  and  partiality  in  its  administration.  ‘  Justice  as  w’ell 
‘  as  religion  will  ^be  interfered  wdth  by  the  despotism  of  the 
‘  democracy.’  To  hear  that  in  this  state  of  things,  the  lawyers, 
notwithstanding,  are  its  natural  aristocracy,  may  be  received,  we 
should  hope,  as  a  circumstance  in  mitigation. 

Democracy,  by  the  tyranny  which  the  laity  exercise  over  the 
ministers  of  democratical  churches,  breaks  up  as  well  as  breaks 
down  the  clergy,  whom  it  first  degrades,  and  then  overworks ; 
v/hile,  from  the  worship  of  money  to  which  it  is  sold,  body  and 
soul,  it  destroys  religion  itself.  This,  we  are  assured,  would 
take  place  to  a  certain  extent  under  an  establishment :  it  follows 
inevitably  under  the  Voluntary  system.  ‘  I'hose  who  lice  under  a 
‘  democracy  have  hut  one  pursuit^  but  one  object  to  gain,  uhich  is 
‘  wealth.  No  one  can  serve  God  and  Mammon.’  ‘  Under  a  demo- 
‘  cracy,  therefore,  you  must  look  for  religion  among  the  women, 
‘  not  among  the  men ;  and  such  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the 
‘  United  States.* 
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A  democracy  merges  all  ambitions  and  distinctions  in  tlie  pride 
of  wealth.  ‘  A  virtue  directed  into  a  wrong  channel,  may,  by 
‘  circumstances,  prove  little  better  than  (even  if  it  does  not  sink 
‘  down  into)  actual  vice.  Hence  it  is  that  a  democratic  form  of 
‘  government  is  productive  of  such  demoralizing  effects.  Its 
‘  rewards  are  few.  Honours  of  every  description,  w’hich  stir  up 
‘  the  soul  of  man  to  noble  deeds — worthy  incitements,  they  have 

*  none.  The  only  compensation  they  can  offer  for  services  is 
‘  money.’  'J'he  acquisition  of  money,  consequently,  becomes 
there  the  great  spring  of  action  ;  not  through  avarice,  but  from 
ostentation  — ‘  the  effect  of  ambition  directed  into  a  wrong 
‘  channel.’  And  this  is  called  human  nature  I  As  if  the  only 
honours  which  a  community  has  to  bestow  were  a  peerage,  or  a 
place  at  court ;  and  the  love  of  our  fellow-citizens  was  no  incite¬ 
ment  (at  least  no  worthy  one)  to  noble  deeds ! 

Political  ambition  in  a  democracy,  however,  is  so  far  from 
being  merged  in  the  ambition  of  being  rich,  that  we  are  told 
in  another  place,  that  democracy,  after  all,  actually  reduces  the 
value  of  money  while  it  inflames  the  lust  of  power.  What  irre¬ 
concilable  opposites  are  system-mongers  obliged  to  sw'allow, 
without  attempting  to  digest  them  !  ‘  Wealth  can  give  some. 

‘  importance,  but  wealth  in  a  democracy  gives  an  importance  which 
‘  is  so  common  to  many,  that  it  loses  much  of  its  value.’  From 
the  highest  stations  being  open  to  all,  the  ambitious  multitude 
are  continually  struggling  for  preferment  in  the  tumultuous  sea 
of  democracy ;  where,  of  course,  they  are  as  continually  disap¬ 
pointed.  Notwithstanding  those  disappointments,  the  restless 
Americans  are,  by  way  of  illustration,  represented  as  being 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  wealth  for  power.  ‘  The  effects,  there- 
‘  fore,  of  a  democracy  are,  first,  to  raise  an  inordinate  ambition 
‘  among  the  people,  and  then  to  cramp  the  very  ambition  which 
‘  it  has  raised.’  ‘  Hence  another  species  of  demoralizing  reaction.’ 
The  ambition,  thus  unsatisfied,  finds  for  itself  a  double  vent ; 
one,  in  aggrandizing  the  nation  by  whatever  means;  the  other, 
in  forming  associations,  all  of  which  (w'hatever  may  be  their  ob¬ 
ject,  whether  religious  or  philanthropical)  ‘  connect  themselves 
alike  with  politics.’ 

Stinginess  is  another  characteristic  vice  of  a  democratical 
government.  ‘  There  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  any  thing 
‘  like  liberality  under  a  democratic  form  of  government.’ 

Slander  and  duels  also  flourish  under  it.  ‘  Slander  and  detrac- 

*  tion  are  the  inseparable  evils  of  a  democracy ;  and  as  neither 

*  public  nor  private  characters  are  spared,  and  the  law  is  impo- 

*  tent  to  protect  them,  men  have  no  other  resource  than  to  defend 
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‘  tlieir  reputations  with  their  lives,  or  to  deter  the  ilefamer  by  the 
‘  risk  which  he  must  incur.’  ‘  Duelling  always  has  been,  and 
‘  always  will  be,  one  of  the  evils  of  democracy.’ 

The  truth  of  these  general  propositions  concerning  democracy, 
w  ill  not  be  proved  by  simply  proving  the  existence  of  facts  which 
correspond  with  them  in  democratical  communities.  The  facts 
may  be  the  result  of  other  causes.  To  raise  them  to  the  rank  of 
proofs,  it  must  be  shown  that  they  prevail  to  a  greater  degree 
under  a  democracy  than  would  have  been  the  case,  other  circum¬ 
stances  being  the  same,  under  a  different  form  of  government. 
Democracy  is  properly  answ'erable  only  for  such  excess;  Before 
this  problem  can  be  worked  out,  sufficient  means,  by  which  the 
supposed  excess  can  be  identiffed  and  ascertained,  must  both 
exist  and  be  applied.  Captain  Marryat  vows — ‘  I  have  not 
‘  written  one  line  of  this  w’ork’  (jokes  and  broad  farce,  we 
suppose,  included)  ‘  without  deliberation  and  examination.  What 
‘  1  have  already  done  has  cost  me  much  labour ;  what  I  have 
‘  still  to  do  will  cost  me  more.’  Upon  this  statement,  and  after 
full  deliberation,  examination,  and  much  labour  also,  upon 
our  part,  we  are  satisfied  that  his  friends  can  show  him  no 
greater  kindness  than  by  prevailing  on  him  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  going  on.  If  human  nature  always  were  the  same, 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  it  would  nevertheless  be  wanted  to  verify 
the  characteristic  evils  of  democracy  than  his  simple  metaphysics. 
But  human  nature  is  far  from  being  a  fixed  quantity,  every  where 
the  same:  especially  when  the  question  to  be  determined,  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  human  nature,  is  the  pow'er  of  a  people  for  self-government. 

Democracy  means  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  democracy,  accordingly,  must  vary  w’ith 
all  the  elements  w'hich  enter  into  the  condition  of  that  majority ; 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  These  are  infinitely  different, 
not  only  in  different  countries,  but  in  the  same  country  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  Thus,  Captain  Marryat  has  himself  made  up  his 
mind  on  one  point,  which  is,  ‘  that,  with  all  its  imperfections, 

‘  democracy  is  the  form  of  government  best  suited  to  the  present 
‘  condition  of  America,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  one  under  which  the 
‘  country  has  made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  the  most  rapid 
‘  advances.’  In  the  same  manner,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  not  onl\  may  be  supposed,  but  have  existed,  in  which 
the  average  of  the  incial  evils  which  are  mentioned  above,  as 
being  chaiactcristic  of  it,  would  (to  say  the  least)  beas  low  under 
a  democracy  as  under  any  other  government.  We  are  no  general 
admirers  of  democracy  ; — the  periods  are  so  short,  and  the  places 
so  few,  in  which  it  has  any  probability  of  succeeding.  But  our  ob¬ 
jections  to  it  are  political  only.  There  are  many  societies  which 
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we  think  it  might  politically  destroy ;  few  which  we  think  it 
would  morally  corrupt.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  the  widen¬ 
ing  the  channels  of  power  will  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  those 
to  whom  the  consideration  of  social  interests,  and  the  exercise 
of  public  trusts,  are  thus  extended  ;  while  no  kind  of  virtue, 
that  we  ever  heard  of,  can  suffer  much  from  the  loss  of  a  Court 
and  of  a  hereditary  Nobility. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  political  science  has  less 
dependence  upon  a  few  trivial  assumptions  concerning  human 
nature,  than  on  eidarged  comparisons  of  governments ;  and  on  a 
full  investigation  into  the  changes  which  are  introduced  into  so¬ 
ciety  by  civilisation,  under  its  several  forms  and  at  its  different 
stages.  In  that  case.  Captain  Marryat’s  incompetency  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  democracy  is  only  so  much  the  more  evident. 
Aristotle,  before  he  composed  his  ‘  Politics,’  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
pared  together  four  hundred  constitutions.  Captain  Marryat 
has  come  forward  to  reason  out  the  character  of  the  American 
people  from  the  nature  of  American  democracy.  Yet  it  is  plain 
that  he  has  not  been  at  the  pains  of  reading  a  commentary  upon 
its  history,  so  direct  and  indispensable  as  the  Memoirs  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  ;  a  man  who  was  as  much  the  father  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
United  States,  as  Washington  was  father  of  the  Republic.  If 
he  had  ever  read  that  very  instructive  book,  (I.  17,)  he  woubl 
have  been  aware  how  grossly  a  Mr  Vaughan  of  Philadelphia  was 
lio'ixitiy  him,  when  he  talked  of  having  discovered  the  original 
draft  of  the  ‘  Declaration  of  Independence.’  lie  might  as  well 
have  talked  of  discovering  Magna  Charta. 

Irregularities,  disturbing  the  smoothness  of  the  argument,  rise 
up  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  task,  quite  sulHcient  to  have 
arrested  the  course  of  a  less  unsuspecting  reasoner.  Certain  con¬ 
sequences  of  democracy  are  laid  down  as  so  many  universal  truths. 
In  this  case,  facts  corresponding  with  the  allegations  must  equally 
occur  over  every  part  of  the  United  States;  since  every  part  of  the 
United  States  is  equally  subject  to  democracy.  In  accordance 
with  this  supposition,  scarcely  any  notice  is  taken  in  these  volumes 
of  there  being  any  difference  in  this  respect  between  different 
portions  of  the  Union — except  incidentally  and  by-the-by; 
whereas  nothing  is  more  notorious,  than  that  in  fact  the  greatest 
possible  difference  prevails ;  and  that  the  difference  between  one 
state  and  another  is  as  obvious  in  the  points  above  mentioned 
as  being  characteristic  of  democracy,  as  in  any  other  point  what¬ 
ever.  I'lie  necessity  of  this  species  of  discrimination  was  never 
more  positively  avowed  in  a  preface  than  on  this  occasion ;  and 
never  afterwards  more  marvellously  overlooked  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  To  do  justice  to  ‘all  parties,  America  should  be  examined 
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‘  and  portrayed  piecemeal,  every  state  separately ;  for  every 
‘  stsite  is  dirt'erent,  running  down  the  scale  from  retinement  to  a 
‘  state  of  barbarism  almost  unprecedented.  It  is  hardly  possible 
‘  to  make  a  remark,  which  may  be  considered  as  general  to  a 
‘  country  where  the  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  are  so  exten- 
‘  sive.  Even  on  that  point  upon  which  one  might  venture  most 
‘safely  to  generalize,  (indeed!)  namely,  the  eflfect  of  a  demo- 
‘  cratical  form  of  government  upon  the  mass,  your  observations 
‘  must  be  taken  with  some  exceptions.’  After  this,  it  seems  at 
first  sight  inconceivable  how  Captain  Marryat  should,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  have  proceeded  to  discuss  America  as  a  whole. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  reason.  And  what  if  the  reason  should 
be  nothing  less,  than  that  to  have  observed  the  distinction  would 
have  been  to  destroy  the  book  ? 

Again,  the  degeneracy  of  the  people  is  not  merely  assumed  as 
a  probability  from  appearances.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  which  we  have  extracted,  that,  considering  the  increase  and 
concentration  of  their  numbers,  things  could  not  have  been  other¬ 
wise.  No  sooner,  however,  does  it  fall  in  with  Captain  Marryat’s 
object  to  bring  forward  other  causes  of  their  degeneracy,  than 
his  logic  and  candour  are  both  forgotten.  For  instance,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  youth  of  the  United  States  is  pronounced  to  be 
immoral.  The  reader,  it  is  thought,  may  wish  to  hear  some 
evidence  for  this  assertion.  He  is  told,  that  *  the  evidence  that 
‘  it  is  so,  is  in  the  demoralization  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
‘  United  States  since  the  era  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 

‘  and  which  fact  is  freely  admitted  by  so  many  American 
‘  writers.’  We  need  scarcely  observe,  that  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  alleged  demoralization  can  be,  of  itself,  no  evidence 
at  all  against  the  system  of  education  ;  if,  as  their  numbers  aug¬ 
mented,  the  demoralization  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  aug¬ 
mented  numbers.  'Hie  same  observation  applies  to  the  chapter 
on  Religion.  'I  his  chapter  enumerates  sundry  other  causes  of 
degeneracy ;  and  the  first  it  mentions,  so  far  from  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  closer  packing  of  increasing  numbers,  is  in 
positive  contradiction  to  it.  ‘  Not  fifty  years  back,  at  the  time 
‘  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  not  the  American  com- 
‘  munity  one  of  the  most  virtuous  in  existence  ?  Such  was  in- 
‘  deed  the  case,  as  it  is  now  equally  certain  that  they  are  one  of 
‘  the  most  demoralized.  'I'he  question  is,  then,  what  can  have 
‘  created  such  a  change  in  the  short  period  of  fifty  years  ?  'Fhe 
‘  only  reply  that  can  be  given  is,  that  as  the  Americans,  in  their 
‘  eagerness  to  possess  new  lands,  pushed  away  into  the  west,  so 
‘  did  they  leave  civilisation  behind,  and  return  to  ignorance  and 
‘  barbarism — they  scattered  their  population,  and  the  word  of  God 
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‘  was  not  to  be  hoard  in  the  wilderness.  That  as  she  increased 
‘  her  slave  states,  so  did  she  give  employment,  land,  and  power, 

*  to  those  who  were  indilVeront  to  all  law,  human  or  divine.  And 

*  as,  since  the  formation  of  the  Union,  the  people  have  yearly 
‘  gained  advantages  over  the  Government  until  they  now  conlrol 

*  it,  so  have  they  controlled  and  fettered  Religion  until  it  pro- 

*  duces  no  good  fruits.  Add  to  this,  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
‘  a  democracy,  which  turns  the  thoughts  of  all  to  Mammon  ;  and 
‘  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  this  rapid  fall  is  not  so  very  sur- 
‘  prising.’  An  ‘  only  reply’  ought  not  to  be  altogether  independent 
of,  still  less  partly  inconsistent  with,  a  more  general  reason  pre¬ 
viously  assigned.  Captain  Marryat  says,  he  never  prophesies. 
He  anticipates,  however,  that  the  United  States  will  break  up, 
sooner  or  later,  under  new  institutions.  What  these  institutions 
will  be,  is  a  curious  speculation.  For,  with  the  increasing  popu¬ 
lation,  the  institutions  are  to  become  worse;  and  it  is  hard  to 
guess  what  is  the  form  of  government  which,  in  Captain  Mar- 
ryat’s  opinion,  would  be  worse  than  a  democracy. 

Many  men  might  collect  materials  for  a  house  who  could  not 
build  one.  This,  however,  is  not  (.'aptain  Marry at’s  case.  He 
is  scarcely  better  fitted  for  the  humbler  than  for  the  higher  office. 
The  Diary  and  remarks  abundantly  exemplify  his  mode  of  veri¬ 
fying  facts,  and  of  applying  them.  On  this  point  it  would  be 
useless  to  W'ait  for  further  evidence.  There  is  such  a  want  of 
range  and  precision  in  his  personal  observations — so  little  of 
sceptical  sagacity  in  his  scrutiny  of  the  information  of  others — 
so  wide  a  dej)arture  in  his  statements,  here  and  there,  from  the 
severity  of  historical  narrative,  that  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  is 
necessarily  thrown  over  the  whole.  His  imagination  is  plainly 
at  times  at  its  old  tricks — forgetting  the  diii'erence  of  the  object 
on  W’hich  he  is  now  engaged.  '1  he  clever  conversation  in  the 
stage-coach  between  the  lady  of  the  plush  and  the  lady  of  the 
silk  bonnet,  (both  ladies,)  is  an  instance  of  the  latitude  which 
professional  story-telleis  allow  themselves  in  dressing  up  a  story. 
No  person,  as  lung  as  a  story  is  told  him  for  amusement  only,  will 
be  so  much  his  own  enemy  as  to  ask  what  part  of  it  is  embellish¬ 
ment,  and  what  part  truth.  But  stories  wdiich  are  to  settle  the 
reputation  of  a  people,  ought  to  lay  their  account  upon  being 
looked  into  after  another  fashion.  It  is  |)roper  then  to  ask,  how 
far  Captain  Marryat  is  a  safe  authority  for  the  facts  which  he 
repeats,  and  the  conclusions  w'hich  he  infers. 

In  his  chapter  on  Cretlit,  Captain  Marryat  is  prepared  to  deny 
the  honesty  of  the  Americans.  After  bearing  ample  testimony 
to  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  New  York  merchants  at  the  last 
commercial  crisis,  he  insinuates,  more  knowingly  than  charitably. 
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that  ‘  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  their  interest  to  be  honest,  and  they 
‘  are  so.  1  state  the  case  in  this  way,  because  I  do  not  intend  to 
‘  admit  that  the  honesty  of  the  merchants  is  any  proof  of  the 
‘  morality  of  a  nation.’  The  working  out  of  the  problem  will, 
we  conclude,  support  this  protest  by  some  stronger  testimony  of 
dishonesty  than  the  leaning  of  the  Americans  towards  political 
equality—  that  equality,  ‘  perhaps  to  be  hereafter,’  which  Milton 
thought  worthy  of  being  culled  just.,  and  in  which  courts  of  equity 
have  presumed  that  equity  consists.  Thus  far,  to  the  contrary, 
is  clear,  upon  Captain  iMarryat’s  own  showing.  A  spirit  of  bar¬ 
ter  and  a  system  of  credit,  of  which,  in  England,  we  have  no 
conception,  pervade  the  whole  country.  Moreover,  general 
prosperity,  founded  upon  general  confidence,  has  arisen,  and  is 
advancing,  under  a  relaxation  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor 
which  English  creditors  would  describe  to  be  a  premium  on  dis¬ 
honesty.  The  greater  leniency  of  the  Americans  towards  their 
debtors,  has  in  the  mean  time  worked  so  well,  that  Captain  Mar- 
ryat  recommends  the  experiment  to  our  adoption.  Whatever  may 
be  the  nature  either  of  the  facts,  or  of  the  generalizations  in  re¬ 
serve,  the  fact  that,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other, 

‘  America  exists  at  present  u[)on  credit,’  is  conclusive  proof  that 
the  credit  is  deserved.  In  other  words,  its  people — a  people  made 
up  of  buyers  and  sellers  more  than  any  other  community  on  the 
globe — are,  in  the  main,  an  honest  people. 

In  the  chapter  on  Law,  the  Americans  are  described  as  making 
it  their  first  object,  after  a  law  has  passed,  to  find  out  how  they 
can  evade  it,  more  especially  if  it  is  a  law  for  the  better  regula¬ 
tion  of  society.  The  evidence  of  this  is  confined  to  stories, 
showing  how  nine-pins  and  billiards  have  been  played,  and 
spirituous  liquors  have  been  sold ;  how  uncertificated  steam-bouts 
Lave  set  sail,  and  unmuzzled  dogs  have  run  about — all  contrary 
to  law.  Is  Captain  Marryat  so  innocent,  that  he  has  yet  to 
learn  the  ordinary  course  of  sumptuary  laws?  Is  he  ignorant 
of  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  which  has  attended  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  his  own  country,  on  such  subjects  as  gambling,  poaching, 
gin  and  whisky,  stage-coaches,  emigration  vessels,  or  even  on 
the  muzzling  up  of  dogs  in  hot  w'eather — although  (he  mayor 
shall  have  sent  the  crier  round  the  town,  and  placarded  his  muni¬ 
cipal  will  and  pleasure  upon  every  w’all  ?  In  addition  to  insub¬ 
ordination  to  the  law,  the  Americans  are  charged  with  a  corrupt 
administration  of  it.  ‘  Tliere  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
‘  there  is  so  much  perjury  as  in  the  United  States,  if  I  am  to 
‘  believe  the  Americans  themselves.’  ‘  Politics,  private  animosi- 
‘  ties,  bribery,  all  have  their  influence  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus- 
‘  tice,  and  it  argues  strongly  against  the  moral  standard  of  a 
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‘  nation,  that  such  should  be  the  ease ;  but  that  it  is  so,  is  un- 
‘  doubted.’  A  question  of  this  kind  is,  unfortunately,  every 
where  a  question  only  of  degree.  These  practices,  one  should 
think,  cannot  go  very  far ;  or  the  Americans  (who  are  described 
as  fond  of  going  to  law,  from  liking  the  excitement)  would  soon 
tire  of  it ;  at  least  the  bond  Jide  party  w'ould  decline  the  risk. 
We  here  again  ask,  whether  Captain  Marryat  knows  what  is 
meant  in  the  English  law  by  the  change  of  venue  in  a  trial  ? — 
whether  he  has  never  heard  that  interests  and  passions,  both 
local  and  personal,  most  prejudicial  to  justice,  exist  at  home,  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  Welsh  counties? — or  whether  he  can  tell  how 
much  short  of  certainty,  all  the  country  over,  has  long  been  the 
chance  of  an  honest  verdict  in  either  tithe,  or  game,  or  revenue 
cases—  with  a  jury  put  into  the  bo.x  upon  the  spot,  from  the 
farm-yard  or  the  street  ?  What  would  he  say,  if  Committees 
of  Congress  were  stained  with  a  hundredth  part  of  the  criminal 
suspicions  under  which  the  Election  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons  labour  ?  Yet  the  moral  standard  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  is  not  on  this  account  considered  much  the  lower. 
The  degree  to  which  courts  of  justice  in  the  United  States  are 
swayed  by  corriqit  biasses,  cannot  turn  on  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  one  or  two  anecdotes.  The  only  two  which 
Captiiin  Marryat  retails,  he  is  not  fortunate  in  ;  at  least  in  his 
way  of  putting  them.  That  a  jury  should  have  been  bullied 
into  the  acquittal  of  a  murderer,  in  consequence  of  an  Irish  party 
threatening  to  vote  on  the  other  side  it  their  countryman  was 
convicted,  involves  a  strange  coincidence  of  accidents  and  villany. 
'I'he  irishmen  must  have  been  gifted  with  more  than  Irish  assu¬ 
rance,  before  they  could  have  openly  ventured  upon  the  threat ; 
W'hile  the  jury  must  have  consisted  of  a  dozen  political  partisans, 
no  less  singular  for  their  violence  than  their  credulity,  before 
they  would  commit  themselves  to  a  betrayal  of  their  immediate 
duty,  upon  no  better  security  than  expectations  derived  from  such 
a  threat.  The  other  story  relates  to  bribery.  One  most  notorious 
‘  case  of  bribery  /  ran  vouch  for,  as  I  am  acquainted  icith  the  two 
^parties ;  one  of  them  purchased  the  snuff-bo.x,  in  which  the  other 
‘  inclosed  the  notes,  and  presented  them  to  the  jurymen.’  What 
does  Captain  Marryat  mean  by  vouching  for  it?  Was  he  told 
by  third  persons  that  his  acquaintance  had  committed  this  enor¬ 
mity  ?  or  did  he  hear  it  from  the  gentlemen  themselves?  Either 
w’ay,  the  probability  is  a  thousand  to  one  of  its  being  a  hoax  on 
his  simplicity.  We  cannot  understand,  under  what  circumstances 
the  information  shall  have  come  to  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  its 
credibility  is  established  by  his  having  been  acquainted  with  the 
parties. 
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The  judges  are  accused  of  nothing  worse  than  of  a  want  of 
dignity,  and  a  lenity  to  culprits.  Captain  Marryat  has  printed 
from  the  newspapers  a  satire  of  ten  pages  on  ‘  his  excellent 
‘  friend,’  the  Recorder  of  New  York’s  worse  than  familiar  me¬ 
thod  of  passing  sentence.  It  is  in  the  grossest  style  of  police 
reporting.  Where  truth  is  the  object,  the  repetition  of  buffoon¬ 
ery  of  this  kind  is  exceedingly  misplaced.  '1  he  reader  will  never 
make  ‘  allowances  for  the  license  of  reporters.’  He  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  so ;  and,  when  he  is  for  form's  sake  told  to  do  so,  it  is 
known  he  will  not.  Besides,  parliculor  representations,  although 
true  in  the  particular  instance,  are  not  therelure  justifiable.  When 
they  necessarily  leave  behiml  them  a  (jcnerul  impression,  they 
may  have  all  the  elVect  and  almost  all  the  criminality  of  false¬ 
hood.  Captain  Marryat  observes,  that  ‘  an  unwillingness  to 
‘  take  away  life  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  America,  and  would 
‘  be  a  commendable  one,  but  for  the  length  to  which  it  is  car- 
‘  ried.’  ‘  Leniency  towards  crime’  he  calls  ‘  the  grand  charac- 
‘  teristic  of  their  legislation.’  This  may  be  accounted  for  in 
ditl'erent  ways.  Ills  explanation  of  it  is  too  peculiar,  not  to 
argue  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  much  simpicts  that  ‘  it  proceeds 
‘  from  the  national  vanity  being  unwilling  to  admit  that  such 
‘  things  can  take  place  among  a  very  moral  people.’  In  the 
choice  between  punished  and  unpunished  crime,  it  would  be  an 
odd  turn  for  national  vanity  to  prefer  the  last.  Yet  that  is  the 
alternative.  Ihe  entry  of  a  murder  in  the  criminal  calendar  of 
the  Lnited  States,  would  be  niore  creditable  as  well  as  satisfac¬ 
tory,  than  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  triumphant  assassination 
in  Georgia ;  or  of  an  unexplained  item  in  the  coroner’s  inquest 
of  New  York — although  New  York,  for  this  purpose,  ought  to  be 
considered  not  more  a  part  of  America,  than  what  our  runagates 
and  outlaws  make  it — a  part  of  ‘  the  Alsatia  of  Europe.’ 

Before  reading  Captain  Marryal’s  chajiter  upon  llcligioii,  we 
should  have  declined  accepting  him  as  either  witness  or  judge 
upon  the  subject  any  where,  but  more  especially  in  America. 
After  reading  it,  w  e  still  decline.  He  may  think  that  he  is  anxious 
‘  to  do  justice  to  the  really  religious  jiortion  of  the  inhabitants 
but  h.e  is  too  much  of  a  high  churchman  to  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  a  nation  of  Dissenters.  Our  objection,  however,  lies  deeper 
and  broader  than  even  this.  Religion  in  America,  like  many 
other  things,  has  a  gravity,  an  earnestness,  or  (if  Captain  Mar- 
ryat  prefers  the  expression)  an  atmosphere  of  excitement  round 
about  it,  to  which  w’e  readily  imagine  he  found  nothing  in  his 
nature  to  respond.  The  mocking  tone  which  he  lias  picked  up 
in  running  over  the  world,  about  gold  and  godliness— a  suspicion 
of  every  body  and  every  thing  that  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
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appear  to  him  to  be  righteous  overmuch — a  detestation  of  the 
bigotry  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  so  intense,  that  he  can  find  no  other 
word  but  ‘  diabolical  vices’  for  their  mistaken  virtues — arc  symp¬ 
toms  of  an  antipathy  in  nature,  amounting  to  a  positive  disability, 
when  the  question  is — what  is  the  real  religious  condition  of  Ame¬ 
rica  at  the  present  day  ?  Captain  Marryat  compassionates  Dr 
Heed’s  credulity  in  favour  of  American  temperance  societies.  But 
he  is  infinitely  more  credulous  in  favour  of  himself ;  if  he  indeed 
conceives  that  there  is  a  man  in  Christendom  (desirous  of  know¬ 
ing  any  thing  of  the  moral  and  religious  prospects  of  Ame¬ 
rica)  who  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  his  choice,  between 
the  evidence  of  Doctor  Reed  and  Doctor  Matthison  on  one 
si<le,  and  of  Captain  J.Iarryat  on  the  other.  Religion,  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  outward  demonstrations,  communicates  more  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  than  with  the 
reason.  Without  doubt,  therefore,  in  America,  as  every  where 
else,  the  women  will  be  more  religious  than  the  men.  This, 
too,  will  be  the  case  there  more  than  elsewhere,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  religion  there  ‘  is  all 
‘  excitement and  that  ‘  every  sect  has  so  far  fallen  into  Catho- 
‘  licism,  that  religion  is  become  more  an  appeal  to  the  senses  than 
‘  to  the  judgment.’  But  to  afiirin  that  religion  in  America  has 
passed  from  the  men  to  the  women,  and  from  the  whites  to  the 
blacks,  is  a  monstrous  exaggeration,  scarcely  less  extravagant 
than  the  cause  assigned  for  it.  Th.ere  is  an  absurdity,  it  seems, 
in  supposing  ‘  that  a  man  wdio  has  been  in  such  ardent  pursuit 
‘  of  wealth,  as  is  the  American  for  six  days  in  the  week,  can  recall 
‘  his  attention  to  serious  points  upon  the  seventh.’  We  submit 
that  there  can  be  no  absurdity  in  supposing  what  agrees  with 
the  experience  of  mankind.  An  ardent  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
deep  religious  feelings  go  very  well  together :  witness  the 
Dutch  Calvinists,  and  our  own  blcthodists  and  Quakers.  Cap¬ 
tain  Marryat  describes  ‘  Massachusets  and  the  smaller  eastern 
‘  states  as  the  stronghold  of  religion  and  morality.’  Are  the 
Yankees  less  fond  of  money  than  their  countrymen  in  the  south  ? 
That  ‘  a  torrent  of  atheism  and  infidelity  universally  exists,’  is 
easily  said.  But  what  is  the  reportof  Doctors  Reed  and  Matthison? 
lias  Captain  Marryat  endeavoured  to  compare  in  this  respect  Ame¬ 
rica  with  Europe  ?  How  can  the  statement  that  religion  in  Ame¬ 
rica  is  left  to  women  only,  be  reconciled  w’ith  his  admissions,  that 
where  twenty  houses  are  got  together,  one  of  them  wdll  be  a 
church — that  public  opinion  runs  so  powerfully  in  favour  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  that  the  majority  of  men  who  attend  on  it,  attend 
from  fear  of  their  neighbours — that  the  American  clergy  are 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  world — nevertheless,  that  the 
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spiritual  demands  of  their  congregations  are  generally  beyond 
what  the  zeal  and  ability  even  of  such  a  ministry  can  overtake  ? 
For  a  person  who  will  not  prophesy,  he  tears  the  veil  from  the 
religious  future  of  America  with  a  forwardness  almost  as  presump¬ 
tuous.  Its  Protestant  church  is  to  fall,  from  divisions  hastened 
by  the  voluntary  system.  On  the  other  hand,  two-thirds  of  the 
Union,  that  is,  all  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  he  has 
no  (iouht  will  eventually  be  Catholic.  In  this  event,  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  may  check  the  spirit  of  democracy,  ‘  and  reduce  to 
‘  better  order  the  present  chaotic  state  of  society.’  This  is  put  as 
merely  a  possibility.  What  must  be  Captain  Marryat’s  notions 
concerning  the  Homan  faith,  when,  thinking  as  he  thinks  of  the 
demoralizing  nature  of  democracy,  he  nevertheless  professes  to 
regard  this  ecclesiastical  and  political  euthanasia  as  ‘  one  of  the 
‘  dark  clouds  which  overhang  the  western  hemisphere  I’ 

Some  knowledge,  together  with  a  certain  power  of  comparing 
and  of  reasoning,  are  required  to  understand  the  value  of  a  fact. 
The  House  of  Representatives  refused  a  grant  of  public  money  to 
the  family  of  Fulton,  the  father  of  Steam  Navigation  in  America, 
and  to  Whittney,  the  inventor  of  a  Gin  for  clearing  the  seeds  from 
cotton.  With  Captain  Marryat’s  leave,  the  principle  that  a  le¬ 
gislature  should  attend  only  to  the  interests  of  the  majority, 
(meaning  thereby  all,  or  the  nearest  number  to  all,  that  the  case 
in  question  can  be  made  to  cover,)  cannot  be  a  wrong  principle. 
Error,  where  error  is,  must  lie  in  the  narrow  application  of  it. 
But  before  votes  of  this  description  can  ‘  show  the  world  how 
‘'little  gratitude  is  to  be  found  in  a  democracy,’  the  w’orld  will 
enquire  what  takes  place  in  countries  living  under  more  favoured 
institutions.  If  Captain  Marryat  has  yet  to  learn  the  English 
history  of  Watt’s  patent,  let  him  read  it  in  the  recent  Memoir  of 
thiUt  illustrious  man  by  M.  Arago,  and  notice  particularly  what  is 
said  of  Burke.  Are  the  waitings  of  men  of  genius  public  blessings? 
Let  him  turn  to  the  recent  debateson  Copyright.  In  these  respects, 
democracy  does  not  stand  alone.  If  the  present  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  family,  and  of  his  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  is  a  greater 
scandal  than  any  other  instance  of  similar  neglect,  it  is  only 
because  no  other  nation  ever  owed  as  much  to  one  man  as  Ame¬ 
rica  owes  to  Washington.  With  regard  to  duels — a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  duels  and  other  sanguinary  outrages,  in  parts  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
periodical  press,  and  of  the  feebleness  of  the  laws  in  protecting 
character.  Captain  Marryat  says,  ‘  the  majority  of  editors  in 
‘  America  are  constantly  practising  with  the  pistol:’  and  that 
Americans  ‘  do  not  go  out,  as  we  do,  to  satisfy  honour,  but 
‘  with  the  determination  to  kill.’  Conduct  so  brutal,  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  reconcile  with  the  fj.eneral  good-nature,  and  with  the 
unwillingness  to  take  away  life,  attributed  in  other  places  to  the 
American  people.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Captain  Marryat  cannot 
I  be  acquainted  with  the  former  state  of  European  duelling,  or  a 

f  ferocious  license  in  it  w’ould  not  have  been  described  as  one  of 

I  the  penalties  of  democracy.  When  he  has  compared  the  statis- 

f  tics  of  this  truly  barbarian  usage,  as  it  once  prevailed  in  France 

'  for  instance,  with  the  extent  to  which  it  is  at  present  carried  in 

‘  America,  we  shall  lie  ready  to  hear  him  again  upon  the  subject. 

Tlie  following  are  among  the  most  noticeable  I’ruits,  displayed 
I  in  the  present  volumes,  of  Captain  ^larryat’s  skill  in  tracing, 

[  observing,  and  discriminating  facts.  They  are  specimens  of  the 

^  discretion  necessary  to  individuals  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  out 

I  of  which  a  particular  hypothesis  is  to  be  derived  and  proved. 

;  Speculation. — ‘  One  of  the  most  singular  affections  of  the  hu- 

[  ‘  man  mind  is  a  pronerress  to  excessive  speculation ;  and  it  may 

■  ‘  here  be  noticed,  that  the  disease  (for  such  it  may  be  termed)  is 

‘  peculiarly  English  and  American.’  What  have  been  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  other  nations?  Law,  on  the  occasion  of  his  famous 
Mississippi  scheme,  gave  the  French  an  opportunity;  and  neither 
Englishman  nor  Ameriean  ever  manifested  a  more  kindly  pre¬ 
disposition  to  this  peculiar  disease.  Writing  upon  America,  he 
might  have  bethought  him  of  the  French  and  Mississippi  Law'. 

Ourselves  and  more  active  Ancestors. — ‘  'I'here  is  almost  as  much 
‘  difference,  at  the  present  time,  between  the  English  and  Ameri- 
‘  cans,  as  there  has  long  been  between  the  English  and  the 
‘  Dutch.  All  their  energy  is  of  English  origin ;  and,  were  Eng- 
‘  land  expanded  into  America,  the  same  results  would  be  pro- 
‘  duced.  To  a  certain  degree  the  English  were,  in  former  times, 
‘  what  the  Americans  are  now :  but,  since  we  have  become  so 
‘  crowded  that  there  is  fiardly  room  for  the  population,  our  ac- 
‘  tivity  has  been  proportionally  cramped  and  subdued.’  For 
proof  of  the  superior  energy  of  ancient  England  over  modern, 
we  are,  we  suppose,  to  consult  the  history  of  English  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  emigration,  arms,  arts,  and  literature ! 
One  should  have  thought  that  a  population,  in  proportion  as  it 
became  crowded,  would  find  both  the  necessity  and  the  means  for 
making  more  exertion.  But,  if  the  history  of  England  really 
shows  that  we  have  lost  our  activity  from  want  of  room  to  stir 
in,  in  that  case  all  a  priori  expectations  of  course  must  go  for 
nothing. 

Half-breeds. — ‘  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  case  of  the  red  Indian, 
‘  that  the  females  generally  improve,  and  the  males  degenerate, 
‘  from  the  admixture  of  blood.’  The  more  white  blood  the 
better,  being  admitted  to  be  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the  women, 
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'a  vult^ar  observer  would  have  been  startled  with  the  perverse 
anomaly  in  nature  which  should  make  it  otherwise  in  the  men. 
Supposing  that  white  blood  introduces  at  first  a  comparative 
incapacity  for  labour,  (as  is  said  to  happen  in  the  first  cross  of 
the  white  and  negro,)  this  will  not  explain  the  alleged  distinction 
between  the  sexes  in  the  present  instance ;  for  the  severest  re¬ 
proach  of  one  Indian  woman  to  another  is,  ‘  You  let  your  hus¬ 
band  carry  burdens  I’ 

Climate  the  cause  of  AmericnnExciterncnt. — ‘  I  unhesitatinyhj 
‘  pronounce  it  to  be  bad,  being  injurious  in  the  two  important 
‘  points  of  healthy  vigour  in  the  body,  and  healthy  action  of  the 
‘  mind :  enervating  the  one  and  tending  to  demoralize  the  other. 

‘  I  consider  that  the  excitement,  so  general  throughout  the  Union, 

‘  and  forming  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  character,  is  occa- 
‘  sioned  much  more  by  climate  than  by  any  other  cause.’  ‘  Ex- 
‘  citement  is  the  caviare  of  their  existetice.’  AVhat  does  all  this 
mean?  It  sounds  like  a  great  discovery,  in  which  the  fact  is  as 
new  to  us  and  as  curious  as  the  cause.  We  know  that  they  are 
in  a  hurry  to  be  rich.  We  know  that  they  have  a  local  political 
importance  to  acquire  and  keep  up.  We  know  that  they  have  a 
good  deal  of  the  energy,  which,  as  we  are  told  above,  their  Eng¬ 
lish  ancestors  possessed  some  hundred  years  ago.  But  something- 
more  mysterious  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  discovery  of  a 
demoralizing  excitement  caused  by  climate;  and  especially  by 
climate  extending  over  such  a  range  as  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States. 

Society. — ‘  There  are  some  pleasant  people  in  this  town,  (De- 
‘  troit,)  and  the  society  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  eastern  cities,’ 
‘  (Cincinnati.)  In  1803,  deer-skin  was  a  legal  tender.  At  present 
‘  its  society  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  Union.’  (‘  Fort  Snelling) 
‘  many  hundred  miles  from  civilisation,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
‘  'I'he  society  was  the  most  agreeable  that  I  became  acquainted 
‘  with  in  America.’  At  Fort  Snelling,  Captain  Marryat  saw 
some  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  His  conclusion  on  parting  with  his 
friends  of  both  colours,  red  and  white,  is,  ‘  that  taking  the  two 
‘  varieties  in  the  mass,  the  Indians  must  be  acknowledged  the 
‘  most  perfect  gentlemen  in  America,  particularly  in  their  deport¬ 
ment.’  This  comes  of  writing  history  philosophically.  A  tra¬ 
veller,  before  he  has  been  three  weeks  in  a  country,  makes  up  his 
mind  to  decline  all  invitations.  Nevertheless,  when  he  sits  down 
to  dress  up  his  book  for  the  reading  public,  he  can  compare  the 
society  of  the  dift’erent  cities,  and  settle  their  precedence  in  agree¬ 
ableness,  with  as  free  and  easy  an  air  as  if  he  had  lived  among 
them  all  his  days.  In  the  same  fashion  we  are  told — ‘  The  Ca- 
‘  tholic  priests  who  instruct,  are,  to  my  knowkdye,  the  best  educated 
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*  men  in  the  States.’  Knowledge,  thus  acquired,  is  inspiration; 
for  it  can  be  nothing  else. 

Butchers. — Speaking  of  a  convict  in  the  Philadelphia  Peniten¬ 
tiary  who  had  been  bred  up  a  butcher,  he  inserts  a  parenthesis. 

‘  I  hare  observed  that  where  the  use  of  the  knife  is  habitual,  the 
‘  flinching  which  men  naturally  feel  at  the  idea  of  driving  it  into 
‘  a  fellow-creature  is  overcome  ;  and  a  man  who  is  accustomed 
‘  to  dissect  the  still  palpitating  carcasses  of  animals,  has  very  little 
‘  corApunction  in  resorting  to  the  knife  in  the  event  of  collision 
‘  with  his  own  race.’  When  an  observer  states,  ‘  I  have  observed,' 
the  query  occurs — how  often  ?  Out  of  how'  many  experiences 
of  butchers  stabbing  their  fellow’-creiitures  has  Caj)tain  iMarryat 
framed  his  rule  ?  Put  his  reasoning  upon  the  supposed  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  knife,  applies  almost  equally  to  soldiers  and  surgeons. 
Does  Captain  Marryat  believe  that  the  Criminal  lleturns  of 
any  country  w'ould  confirm  an  observation  so  injurious  to  occupti- 
tions  of  the  first  necessity  ? 

Horsestealers _ Captain  Marryat  passed  near  Utica  a  horse 

without  its  master;  the  saddle-flaps  being  chalked,  ‘  Let  him  go.' 
‘  This  was  a  very  primitiv'e  proceeding;  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
‘  it  could  be  ventured  upon  in  Yorkshire,  or  in  Virginia  cither, 
‘  where  they  know  a  good  horse,  and  are  particularly  careful  of 
‘  it.  It  is  a  fact,  that  wherever  they  breed  horses,  they  invari- 
‘  ably  learn  to  steal  them.’  More  must  be  meant  by  this  com¬ 
munication  than  the  news  that  crime,  and  the  matcriah  for  it, 
will,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  bear  a  proportion  to  each  other. 
With  regard  to  the  connexion  between  breeding  and  stealing,  w’e 
again  demur,  and  pray  in  aid  the  Criminal  lleturns  for  Yorkshire. 
'I'he  two  or  three  Returns  which  we  happen  to  have  at  hand, 
are  in  contradiction  with  the  fact. 

I'or  the  use  of  Horse-drivers  and  Humane  Societies. — ‘  As  we 

*  passed  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ottawa,  one  of  the  ammunition- 
‘  waggons  falling  through  the  ice,  the  horses  were  immediately 
‘  all  but  choked  by  the  drivers — a  precaution  which  was  novel  to 
‘  me,  and  a  singular  method  of  saving  their  lives  :  but  such  was 
‘  the  case ;  the  air  within  them,  rarifvd  by  heat,  inflated  their 
‘  bodies  like  balloons,  and  they  floated  high  on  the  water  Q)  In  this 

*  state  they  were  easily  disengaged  from  their  traces,  and  hauled 
‘  out  upon  the  ice ;  the  cords,  which  had  nearly  strangled  them, 
‘  were  then  removed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  recovered  sufli- 

*  ciently  to  be  led  to  the  shore.’  Of  this  experiment,  it  will  be 
remarked.  Captain  Marryat  was  an  eyewitness. 

Female  Tact. — At  Albany  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  prompt  a 
whole  girls’  boarding-school  through  their  French  lessons,  in  a 
public  examination.  <  Now,  what  aroused  me  was  the  little  bit 
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‘  of  human  nature — the  tact  displayed  by  the  sex,  which  appears 
‘  to  be  innate,  and  which  never  deserts  them.  Had  I  prompted 
‘  a  boy,  he  would  most  likely  have  turned  round  towards  me,  and 
‘  thus  revealed  what  I  was  about ;  but  not  one  of  the  whole  class 
‘  was  guilty  of  such  indiscretion.’  The  young  ladies  only  smiled 
their  gratitude,  as  they  went  away.  That  women  are  born 
Tories  for  the  most  part,  we  believe ;  that  by  their  influence  and 
that  of  the  lawyers,  America  is,  and  will  be,  in  one  sense,  aristo- 
cratical,  w’e  can  understand.  But  that  girls  are  born  more  ex¬ 
pert  and  hardened  hypocrites  than  boys,  is  ‘  a  little  bit  ot  human 
‘  nature’  which  we  were  not  prepared  for.  We  wait  until  the 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  of  our  acquaintance  have 
compared  notes. 

Providential  Arrangements. — Some  parts  of  the  Western  States 
must  be  supposed  to  be  too  unwholesome  for  Providence  to  attempt 
to  counteract  the  evil,  since  they  are  left  to  their  fate  and  to  the 
average  fecundity.  On  the  other  hand,  ‘  Strange  to  say,  it  would 

*  appear  to  be  a  provision  of  Providence  that  a  remarkable  fecundity 
‘  on  the  part  of  the  women,  in  the  more  healthy  portion  of  the  Wes- 
‘  tern  states,  should  meet  the  annual  expenditure  of  life.  Three 

*  children  at  a  birth  are  more  common  here  than  twins  are  in  Eng- 
‘  land ;  and  they,  generally  speaking,  are  all  reared  up.  There 
‘  have  been  many  instances  of  even  four.’  This  is  very  like  the 
discovery  made  at  one  time  by  travellers  of  more  philosophical 
renown  than  Captain  Marryat,  of  an  excess  of  female  births  in 
Mahommedan  countries,  to  meet  the  demands  which  polygamy 
levies  upon  the  sex. 

Forgery  and  Bigamy  are  selected  as  instances  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  scale  of  crime  and  punishment  is  arranged  in  cri¬ 
minal  law.  After  properly  observing  that  crimes  increase  in 
magnitude  as  they  atfect  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Captain 
Marryat  adds,  that  forgery  and  bigamy  are  not  such  heavy  crimes 
as  many  others  subject  to  the  same  penalty.  By  this  the  reader 
will  understand,  at  first,  that  they  do  not  injure  society  in  the 
same  degree.  But  we  must  tread  cautiously ;  for  the  author, 
unluckily,  means  directly  the  reverse.  The  illustrations  which 
immediately  follow,  must  remove  all  doubt  concerning  the 
merit  of  his  chapter  upon  law.  ‘  A  man  may  have  his  pocket 
‘  picked  of  L.IOOO,  but  this  is  not  a  capital  offence,  as  it  is  only 
‘  the  individual  who  suffers  (?) ;  but  if  a  man  forges  a  bill  for  L.5, 

‘  he  is  (or  rather  was)  sentenced  by  our  laws  to  be  hanged.  Biga- 
‘  my  may  be  adduced  as  another  instance  ;  the  heinousness  of  the 
‘  offence  is  not  in  having  more  than  one  wife,  but  in  the  prospect  of 
‘  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  being  lejl  to  he  supported  by  the 

*  community.  Formerly  that  also  teas  pronounced  a  eapital  offence.' 

voi,.  i.xx,  NO.  exi  t.  K 
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Here  is  a  teacher  of  the  nations !  Not  a  line  written  without 
deliberation  and  examination  ! 

Captain  Marryat’s  information  is  not  in  a  state  to  hold  a  stout 
battle  against  any  communications  from  third  persons,  however 
extraordinary.  He  has  a  weak  point,  besides,  in  not  having 
the  heart  to  reject  any  thing  which  came  in  the  shape  of  a  good 
story.  His  means  of  information,  too,  being  so  conhned,  he  had 
to  make  the  most  of  what  he  got.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  not  for  him,  we  must  say,  to  reprove  Dr  Reed  for  crediting 
the  marvels  related  to  him  of  Temperance  Societies ;  or  to  giggle 
at  the  hoaxes  played  off  upon  Miss  Martineau,  unless,  when 
his  turn  came,  he  meant  to  be  wonderfully  upon  his  guard.  But 
no  such  thing.  Whether  it  is  the  re-appearance  of  Pontop- 
pidoh’s  sea-serpent  to  hundreds  of  respectable  people ;  or  ‘  an 
‘  ascertained  fact,’  that  the  bears  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  migrate  every  autumn  in  opposite  directions ;  or  the 
taking  in  earnest  a  mock  dispute  of  newspaper  drollers,  on  the 
true  reading,  in  the  Kentucky  dialect,  of  absquatiated  or  ab~ 
sqxiatalized ; — in  all  these  cases,  and  many  others,  he  appears  to 
have  been  as  much  ashamed  of  the  scepticism  of  research,  as  the 
clown  was  in  the  Winter’s  Tale,  when  he  hung  back  from  sus¬ 
pecting  Autolycus  of  carrying  about  lies.  Captain  Marryat, 

‘  after  minute  enquiry,’  discovered  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
fires  at  New  York.  The  cause  which  he  last  mentions  is,  ‘  con- 
‘  flagrations  of  houses  not  insured,  effected  by  agents  employed 
‘  by  the  fire  insurance  companies,  as  a  punishment  to  some,  and  a 
‘  WMrning  to  others  who  have  neglected  to  take  out  policies.’ 
The  audacity  of  this  experiment  upon  a  stranger’s  credulity,  was 
proved  to  be  a  point  beyond  what  Captain  Marryat  even  could 
stand.  Half  awaking,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  been  drugged  with  lies,  he  concludes  with  the  gravity  of 
Mathews  in  his  ‘  at  homes,’ — ‘  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
‘  the  last,  although  I  feel  bound  to  mention  it.’ 

Were  there  no  other  way  of  explaining  a  conversation  concern¬ 
ing  Miss  Martineau,  which  passed  between  Captain  Marryat  and 
Mr  Clay,  we  should  infinitely  prefer  believing  that  the  statesman 
of  Kentucky  had  condescended  to  amuse  himself,  like  his  obscu¬ 
rer  countrymen,  with  hoaxing  the  Captain,  than  that  angry  feel¬ 
ings  towards  Miss  Martineau,  for  speaking  of  the  ‘  homely’  Clay, 
had  provoked  him  to  trespass  upon  the  truth.  But  we  are  mor¬ 
ally  certain  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  somewhere.  This 
supposition  is  so  natural,  that  we  feel  no  deeper  explanation 
need  be  resorted  to,  in  answer  to  the  imputation  that  Miss 
Martineau  visited  the  southern  states  under  false  colours.  At 
the  period  in  question,  such  an  affectation  upon  her  part  would 
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have  been  downright  insanity.  After  what  had  passed  at  Bos* 
ton,  it  was  too  late  to  disclaim  being  ‘  a  regular  abolitionist.’ 
She  could  not  have  done  it  if  she  would  ;  and  she  would  not  have 
done  it  if  she  could.  Captain  Marryat  treats  all  his  predecessors 
with  little  ceremony :  Miss  Martineau  with  least  of  all.  lire 
fact  that  she  appears  to  have  been  ‘  what  the  Kentuckians  call 
‘  playing  'possum^*  is  a  fact  which  we  feel  certain  we  can  as  un¬ 
equivocally  and  unconditionally  deny,  as  any  body  can  deny  any 
thing  at  which  he  was  not  present.  Miss  Martineau’s  writings 
must  stand  or  fall  upon  their  own  merits.  But  we  are  bound  to 
testify,  on  our  own  knowledge,  to  her  character.  From  its  very 
defects,  as  much  as  its  merits,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that,  on 
this  occasion,  she  can  have  concealed  one  iota  of  her  opinions,  be¬ 
yond  w  hat  was  absolutely  necessary  for  her  personal  safety  ;  or 
what  was  due  in  common  courtesy  to  the  persons  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  she  might  be.  Wherever  the  blame  of  the  misconception 
concerning  her  professions  about  slavery  may  lie — with  herself 
or  with  Mr  Clay — we  can  in  neither  case  understand  how  this 
can  be  called  ‘  another  instance  of  the  mischief  which  the  con- 
*  duct  of  Miss  Martineau  has  entailed  upon  all  those  English  who 
‘  may  happen  to  visit  America.’  At  this  rate,  however,  what 
will  be  the  American  inheritance  which  Captain  Marryat  will 
have  left  for  those  who  follow  him  ? 

Captain  Marryat’s  speculations  upon  slavery  are  very  slight. 
Resolutions,  in  opposition  to  the  Abolition  ^Society,  were  passed 
last  year  in  Congress,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eight  to  six. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  all,  it  appears,  that  could  be  done  in  a  country 
which  is  described  as  society-mad  by  the  Abolition  Society,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  powerful  society  of  all.  The  Negro  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  therefore  told,  must  wait  for  emancipation,  (un¬ 
less,  in  the  mean  time,  he  helps  himself  to  it,)  until  a  white 
population  shall  have  filled  the  labour  market  with  white  labour 
in  the  South-Eastern  states;  and  until  the  fall  of  cotton,  in 
consequence  of  the  cheaper  supply  from  other  places,  especiallv 
from  'I’exas,  shall  have  convinced  the  reckless  West,  that  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  its  slave  labour  is  no  longer  worth  the  cost.  There  is  a 
prospect  (it  is  said,  but  we  can  hardly  think  it)  of  the  6rst  of 
these  blessed  events  occurring  within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  The  period  for  the  second  appears  to  us  as  remote  as  the 
consummation  of  the  notion  that,  one  day  or  other,  the  maple-tree 
sugar  of  the  north  may  supersede  the  cane  sugar  of  the  tropics. 
Alas  for  humanity,  upon  this  fatal  question,  whichever  way  we 
look  ! 

By  far  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  useful  chapter  in  the 
book,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  chapter  upon  the  American  Marine. 
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So  great  is  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  the  subject 
upon  which  one  has  to  write.  The  American  navy  employs 
about  85,00U  seamen  ;  of  these,  30,000  are  Englishmen.  It  is 
the  English  portion  of  her  navy  to  which  alone  America  has  had 
to  trust  fur  the  manning  of  her  ships  of  war  in  past  hostilities  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  same  that  she  would  have  to  trust  at  present, 
were  hostilities  to  be  renewed  to-morrow.  Therefore,  in  a  naval 
war  with  America,  whichever  flag  may  triumph,  (the  red  cross 
or  the  stars,)  it  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  one  natural- 
born  Englishman  who  beats  another.  Captain  Marryat  should 
know,  and  he  assures  us,  that  *  there  is  no  character  so  devoid 

*  of  principle  as  the  British  sailor  and  soldier ;  if  they  can  get 

*  higher  wages,  they  never  consider  the  justice  of  the  cause,  or 

*  whom  they  fight  for.’  In  the  last  campaign,  our  soldiers,  when 
in  America,  went  over  by  picquets.  Better  pay  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  desertions  from  our  national  service.  With  regard  to  the 
navy,  not  a  year  ought  to  be  lost  by  the  Trinity  House,  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  Legislature,  in  attending  to  Captain  Mar- 
ryat’s  judicious  suggestions.  The  duties  upon  tonnage  should 
be  so  altered,  as  to  remove  the  encouragement  to  bad  ship¬ 
building.  Faster  and  more  frequent  voyages  would  give  better 
freights ;  better  freights  could  afford  higher  wages.  The  rate 
of  sailors’  pensions  ought  also  to  be  revised,  with  the  same  view. 
Our  suspended  negotiations  concerning  the  Right  of  Search,  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  our  subjects  from  out  of  American 
ships ;  and  also  our  whole  practice  of  impressment,  are  part  of 
the  same  considerations.  Few  questions  are  more  important 
thau  the  taking  away  all  possible  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  For  peace  between  England  and 
America  is  the  interest  not  only  of  England  and  America,  but 
of  mankind. 

We  are  afraid  Captain  Marryat  will  not  think  that  we  are 
entitled  to  ask  a  favour  of  him.  But,  as  his  own  fame  is  as  much 
concerned  in  it  as  our  personal  gratification,  we  venture,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  to  suggest  to  him  the  desirableness  of  his  returning  to 
his  ancient  track  of  original  and  humorous  composition.  There 
he  must  always  amuse.  But  we  much  question,  on  considering 
the  lighter  parts  of  the  present  volumes,  whether  he  could  ever 
write  a  good  book  of  ordinary  travels.  The  only  descriptions  of 
scenery  which  he  has  introduced,  are  of  waterfalls :  they  are 
poor  and  tawdry.  His  descriptions  of  manners,  which  in  one 
sense  are  so  much  better,  are  in  another  worse.  Besides  being 
intemperate  and  capricious,  they  frequently  too  much  resemble 
the  trifling  of  a  schoolboy,  who  cannot  help  running  away  from 
his  business,  to  laugh  over  an  idle  story,  or  play  with  a  tricksy 
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word  as  a  kitten  with  its  tail.  A  grave  and  philosophical  subject, 
we  are  sure,  he  could  never  fathom.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  should 
not  rest  content  with  the  goodly  heritage  that  nature  has  assigned 
to  him.  His  lot  was  marked  out  by  the  original  diversity  of 
human  talents;  and  its  boundary  has  since  been  still  more  strongly 
drawn  by  the  division  of  intellectual  labour  which  that  diversity 
creates.  It  lies  in  a  pleasant  land.  Smollett  has  made  a  sorry 
figure  by  continuing  the  History  of  England.  Hume  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  made  no  better,  had  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
continuing  Roderick  Random.  In  case  the  reflection  is  any 
comfort  to  him,  let  Captain  Marryat  picture  to  himself  M.  de 
Tocqueville  engaged  upon  a  second  part  of  ‘  Peter  Simple.’  M. 
de  Tocqueville’s  mistake  in  adventuring  upon  a  sea-novel,  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  as  great  as  that  of  Captain  Marryat  in  phi¬ 
losophizing  upon  the  democracy  of  America.  Greater,  in  our 
opinion,  it  cannot  be. 


Art.  VI _ 1.  Recent  Measures  for  the  Promotion  of  Education 

in  England.  Sixth  Edition.  1839. 

2.  Speech  of  Henry  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.  G.,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  subject  of  Education.  Fifth  Edition. 
1839. 

3.  Thoughts  on  Education.  By  Sarah  Austin.  1839. 

4.  Substance  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  Speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  June  28fA  1839,  om  the  Government  Plan  for  Pro¬ 
moting  National  Education.  Fifth  Edition.  London  :  1839. 

5.  A  Letter  on  National  Education  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 

Lord  Brougham.  Edinburgh:  1839. 

Tn  the  spring  of  1835,  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution 
-*■  were  brought  to  a  very  severe  practical  test.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Lord  Melbourne  had  been  unexpectedly  dismissed  by 
the  act  of  the  Sovereign,  without  any  indication  of  the  loss  of  the 
support  or  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  new  Go¬ 
vernment  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which,  after  a  short  but  ine¬ 
vitable  delay,  the  ablest  and  most  cautious  of  Conservative  states¬ 
men  was  naturally  and  justly  placed.  A  general  'election  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  new  Parliament  was  assembled,  and  on  successive 
divisions  the  Ministry  were  left  in  continued  minorities.  The 
question  then  to  be  tried  was,  whether  a  Government  so  circum¬ 
stanced  could  continue  to  administer  its  functions ;  or  whether  the 
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bills  drawn  at  St  James’s  and  Windsor  Castle  did  not  require  the 
endorsement  of  the  Commons  to  give  them  credit  in  the  market, 
and  to  preserve  them  in  circulation.  This  important  question  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative ;  and  the  political  firm  which  was  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  this  important  collateral  security  stopped  payment, 
and  appeared  in  the  list  of  bankrupts  in  the  Gazette. 

It  was  a  short  time  before  this  event  took  place,  that  a  shrewd 
and  active  partisan  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government  observed — 

‘  We  are  beaten,  and  fairly  beaten.  One  only  chance  remains ; 

*  we  must  appeal  to  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  we  must  raise 
‘  the  Church  Cry  ; — this  may  avail  us  yet,  but,  if  this  last  expe- 
‘  dient  should  fail,  we  are  lost  as  a  party  for  ever.’ 

We  do  not  deny  that  this  resolution  was  founded  on  a  correct, 
though  an  unprincipled  and  selfish,  view  of  the  state  of  parties 
and  of  public  feeling.  The  Tories  or  Conservatives — by  whichever 
name  they  rejoice  to  be  called  (and  they  ever,  like  other  offend¬ 
ers,  appear  under  an  alias,) — the  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — 
could  not  hope  to  move  the  people  of  England  by  an  appeal  to 
their  love  and  veneration  for  schedule  A ;  Old  Sarum  and  Gatton 
were  not  names  to  conjure  with ;  they  were  not  names  that  would 
.call  into  being  one  popular  spirit.  The  motto  of  ‘  the  Holy  Al- 

*  liance  for  ever  !’  though  inscribed  on  as  many  election  banners 
as  it  was  impressed  upon  Tory  hearts,  would  not  command  the 
vote  even  of  a  Liverpool  freemen.  A  candidate’s  pledge  to  re- 
"  enact  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  would  have  been  rejected 

at  the  Hustings ;  and  even  the  hopes  of  a  repeal  of  the  Act  for 
Catholic  Emancipation,  would  have  been  thought  by  the  many  as 
an  injustice  too  monstrous  to  be  attempted  ;  and  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  himself  as  a  blessing  too  great  to  be  attained.  But  the 
love  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  England  for  the  Es¬ 
tablished  church,  was  relied  upon  as  a  sufficient  vis  molrix — if 
the  people  of  England  could  once  be  persuaded  that  their  Church 
was  in  danger,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  rush  forward  to  the 
rescue. 

We  admit,  that  those  who  recommended  this  line  of  policy  were 
wise  in  their  generation.  They  staked  every  thing  upon  this 
single  remaining  card.  But  they  did  so  to  the  imminent  risk 
and  detriment  of  that  Church  which  they  affected  to  love,  and 
which  they  would  fain  have  persuaded  the  public  it  was  their  dedre 
to  protect.  Like  many  other  belligerents,  they  planted  their 
standard  in  holy  ground  ;  they  made  the  fabric  of  the  Church 
their  headquarters ;  they  selected  it  as  the  key  of  their  position  ; 
they  raised  their  batteries  in  front  of  the  temple ;  they  melted 
the  lead  of  the  roof  for  the  purpose  of  casting  bullets ;  they  rang 
as  the  tocsin  of  war  those  chimes  which  ought  to  have  sum- 
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moned  peaceful  congregations  to  prayer  and  to  praise ;  they  de¬ 
spoiled  the  very  altars  of  their  plate  and  ornaments,  in  order  to 
fill  the  military  chest — to  defray  the  hire  of  adventurers  and  of 
mercenaries,  who  were  regardless  of  creed  or  of  doctrine.  To  them 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  sanctuary  were  violated, 
provided  the  battle  were  won.  To  avail  ourselves  of  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  Gibbon — they  valued  the  other  world  chiefly  as  afford¬ 
ing  them  a  platform  on  which  they  could  place  their  engines;  and 
they  moved  this. 

From  the  session  of  1835  to  the  present  time,  the  Tory  party 
have  acted  steadily  upon  this  principle.  It  has  been  the  object 
of  all  their  parliamentary  supporters  to  represent  every  measure 
as  a  Chuich  Question.  The  church  cry  has  been  raised  not 
only  by  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  whose  consistent 
principles  on  such  subjects  entitle  them  to  confidence,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  won  by  sincerity  and  zeal ;  but  by  all  the  other  adherents 
of  the  party,  from  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  Colonel  Sibthorp.  The 
ancient  maxim  of  the  Church,  ubi  tres  ibi  ecclesia,  was  by  them 
interpreted,  that  two  or  three  should  not  be  gathered  together 
without  a  discussion  of  the  church  controversy.  The  necessary 
course  of  party  politics  has  tended  to  the  same  end.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  Irish  tithes,  the  measures  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters, 
the  question  of  church  rates,  could  not  be  debated  without  neces¬ 
sarily  involving  the  interests  of  the  Establishment.  The  bills  for 
ecclesiastical  reform,  though  recommended  by  the  Bishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  were  viewed  with  great  suspicion  and 
alarm.  But  the  Church  fever  was  not  confined  within  these 
legitimate  limits.  Canadian  politics  were  not  allowed  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  without  the  introduction  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  as  a 
prominent  subject ;  though  that  question  had  been  decided, 
not  by  Lord  Melbourne,  but  by  the  Earl  of  Ripon.  The  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Australia,  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  an  Avatar  of  Maynooth  at  the  antipodes  ;  though 
this  was  the  decision  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  not  of  Lord  Glenelg. 
A  clause  in  a  Prison  Bill,  providing  religious  instruction  for  Dis¬ 
senters,  was  designated  as  subversive  of  all  establishments ;  though 
supported  by  Lord  Stanley,  one  of  the  most  orthodox  Conservative 
leaders.  Going  still  further,  the  modification  of  the  Usury 
Laws  was  objected  to  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  reference  to  religi¬ 
ous  scruples ;  and,  to  complete  the  cycle  of  absurdity,  towards 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  London  and  Blackwall  railway  bill 
was  opposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  as  dangerous  to  ecclesias¬ 
tical  interests  !  In  short,  during  the  last  five  sessions,  We  have 
found  within  both  Houses  of  Parliament — 

•  ‘  Church  first,  Church  last,  Church  midst.  Church  without  end.’ 
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The  effect  of  this  has  been  equally  dangerous  to  religion  and  to 
politics.  The  tendency,  if  not  the  consequence,  of  this  selection 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  for  a  field  of  contest,  has  been  ‘  to 
*  degrade  religion  and  to  pervert  politics.’  It  has  cast  false  and 
delusive  lights  upon  every  subject,  and  has  deprived  Parliament 
of  much  of  its  powers — of  its  free  agency,  and  of  its  ability  to 
pronounce  an  unbiased  opinion.  It  would  be  almost  as  easy 
for  the  pedestrians  in  the  Strand  and  Holborn  to  keep  their 
sobriety  of  pace  when  a  cry  of  ‘  mad  dog’  is  raised,  as  it  is 
for  a  certain  number  of  her  Majesty’s  lieges  to  retain  their  calm 
reason,  when  told  from  authority  that  the  Church  is  in  danger. 
If  an  alarm  of  fire  were  raised  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  or  the  Temple,  by 
the  rattling  wheels  of  the  engines,  and  the  zeal  and  rivalry  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Sun,  the  Globe,  the  Atlas,  and  the  Phoenix, 
the  sable  inhabitants  of  those  seats  of  learning  would'not  quit 
their  unfinished  conveyances  and  wills,  their  abstracts  of  title, 
their  drafts  of  settlements,  their  bills,  answers,  declarations,  and 
pleas,  in  more  zealous  or  eager  crowds,  than  we  have  seen  assem¬ 
bled  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  at  parish  vestries,  to  extinguish  those 
imaginary  flames,  in  which  they  were  taught  to  believe  that  all 
that  was  valuable  and  characteristic  in  the  reformed  churches  was 
about  to  be  consumed. 

This  turmoil,  and  all  its  evils,  were  fearfully  augmented 
by  some  collateral  causes.  The  great  achievement  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  more  especially  the  principles  on 
which  it  had  been  carried,  had  created  alarm  and  distrust. 
Those  orthodox  Tories  who  considered  that  they  had  been 
betrayed  by  their  leaders,  were  resolved  to  resist  to  the  death 
any  concession  to  their  political  opponents.  The  unreasonable 
demands  of  the  Dissenters,  who,  in  many  cases,  were  unsatisfied 
with  an  admission  to  a  full  equality  of  civil  privileges,  and  who 
declared  war  against  all  establishments  as  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  conscience,  had  exasperated  many,  and  had  raised  up 
a  spirit  of  alarm  and  resistance  among  all  churchmen.  The 
equality  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington’s  Act  of  1 8*29,  their  consequent  capacity  for  civil  office, 
their  appointments  as  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  to 
other  offices  of  trust,  made  many  persons  consider  that  their 
numbers  were  greatly  increased,  and  their  powers  dangerously 
augmented.  These  unwise  reasoners  never  stopped  to  examine 
whether  power,  guaranteed  by  law,  and  exercised  within  the  limits 
of  the  constitution,  was  not  in  itself  a  safety  ;  whilst  power  created 
by  exclusion,  and  fostered  by  discontent,  must  not  be  always 
pregnant  with  danger.  The  first  resembles  the  guiding  and 
salutary  flame  confined  within  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  lamp ; 
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the  other  is  the  flaring  torch,  which  cannot  be  introduced  into  the 
mine  without  risk  of  explosion. 

The  position  in  which  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  were 
placed,  tended  also  to  increase  this  general  exasperation,  disquie¬ 
tude,  and  alarm.  The  abolition  of  ancient  sees,  the  suppression 
of  prebendal  stalls,  the  application  of  sinecure  benefices  to  other, 
and  as  we  conceive  to  much  better,  uses,  had  alarmed  many  of 
the  clergy ;  and  had  exposed  the  prelates  who  acted  on  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Commission  to  much  indignant  reproach  and  many 
acrimonious  revilings.  They  were  told,  in  no  measured  terms, 
that  they  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  their  clergy.  The 
members  of  various  chapters  reminded  their  diocesans  of  the 
oaths  which  they  had  taken,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  privileges 
of  the  cathedrals  ;  with  more  of  energy  than  of  charity  and  re¬ 
spect,  these  ancient  oaths  were  contrasted  with  the  measures 
recommended  by  the  Primate  of  England  and  his  colleagues. 

It  could  not  but  have  been  felt  by  these  very  moderate  and  timid 
ecclesiastical  reformers,  that  more  than  ordinary  prudence  was 
required  on  their  part,  to  preserve,  or  rather  to  regain,  their  in¬ 
fluence.  Contenting  themselves,  therefore,  with  a  mitigated  and 
an  apologetic  defence  of  their  own  recommendations — 

‘  Scared  at  the  sound  themselves  had  made,’ — 
it  became  the  most  convenient  mode  of  warding  off  unjust 
attacks  upon  themselves^  to  oppose,  with  misapplied  vehemence, 
every  measure,  however  just,  to  which  they  had  not  been  speci¬ 
ally  pledged.  These  parties,  therefore,  in  place  of  mitigating 
violence,  have  tended  to  increase  it ;  and,  far  from  dispelling 
unfounded  alarm,  they  have  rather  countenanced  the  general 
panic  ;  to  justify  themselves  for  their  assault  upon  ancient 
institutions — for  the  ‘  slashing  hook  ’  with  which  they  had  cut 
down  the  emoluments  of  deans  and  prebendaries,  till  Amen 
Corner,  Paternoster  How,  and  Ave-Maria  Lane,  trembled  to 
their  very  foundations — they  placed  their  reverend  persons  in  front 
of  the  gates  of  Newgate  and  of  Giltspur  Street  Compter;  and 
vowed  that  they  would  encounter  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  or  even 
surrender  the  best  options  at  their  disposal,  rather  than  allow 
one  dissenting  chaplain  to  bestow  heterodox  consolation  upon  a 
Baptist  felon,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  pickpocket  in  custody  of 
the  Sheriff  of  London.  We  doubt  whether  this  policy  will  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  and  there  is  much  less  of  shrewdness  to  be  found  in  the 
occupants  of  the  stalls  of  our  cathedrals  than  we  imagine  those 
reverend  persons  to  possess,  if  they  can  be  reconciled  to  a  loss  of 
profit  or  of  patronage,  by  any  assurance  that  the  licensed  minister 
of  the  tabernacle  or  the  conventicle  is  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
county  gaol  or  the  borough  house  of  correction. 
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If  political  consequences  only  were  involved  in  these  strange 
exaggerations  and  misapplications  of  principle,  our  sorrow  and 
dismay  at  such  occurrences  would  have  been  less  than  they  are 
at  this  moment.  There  is  no  risk  of  the  free  people  of  this 
country  being  permanently  deprived  of  their  civil  rights  and 
privileges,  by  means  of  any  delusion  like  that  which  we  de¬ 
scribe  and  deplore.  It  may  succeed  for  a  time,  and  to  a  certain 
extent.  But,  fortunately,  it  has  its  limits.  Within  those  limits, 
however,  it  produces  grievous  calamities.  It  cramps  and  fet¬ 
ters  the  just  influence  of  the  Church  itself.  It  diverts  the 
clergy  from  their  primary  and  more  sacred  duties.  Cormptio  optimi 
pessima  est.  It  makes  the  faith  of  a  Church,  however  mild,  tole¬ 
rant,  and  comprehensive,  appear  ungracious  and  repulsive.  It 
substitutes  a  sectarian  fur  a  catholic  spirit;  and  those  who  seek 
to  act  as  our  guides,  bring  us  back  not  the  ripening  clusters, 
or  the  milk  and  honey,  but  gull  and  wormwood,  as  the  tribute 
of  that  promised  land  into  which  they  invite  us  to  enter. 

This  mischievous  spirit  retards  all  improvement :  it  interposes 
formidable  if  not  fatal  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  salutary  and 
necessary  reform.  It  acted  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot,  in 
the  time  of  Sacheverell.  It  re-appeared  amongst  the  tires  of  1780, 
and  the  mobs  of  Birmingham.  It  destroyed  the  Government 
of  1806,  under  the  appropriate  guidance  of  his  most  constitu¬ 
tional  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover ;  but  if  we  were  called 
upon  to  select  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  mischief  it  has 
produced,  we  should  at  once  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  during  the  late  Session,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Education  of  the  People. 

If  there  is  one  subject  on  which,  more  than  on  another,  we  should 
have  expected  and  desired  that  all  benevolent  persons — ‘  quei 
‘  buoni  che  sono  attivi,’  * — would  unite  and  co-operate,  it  would 
be  the  question  of  Education.  To  all  parties  the  instruction  of 
the  young  is  gain.  To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  consider 
the  wealth  of  a  nation  as  the  surest  measure  of  its  wellbeing, 
we  should  present  the  comparison,  or  rather  the  contrast,  of  the 
intelligent  well-informed  artisan  or  manufacturer,  with  the  idle 
and  dissolute  workman — the  lit  agent  and  instigator  in  strikes 
and  combinations.  We  should  contrast  the  depositor  in  the 
Savings’  Bank  with  the  ‘customer  of  the  gin-shop.  We  should 
ask  the  lovers  of  peace  and  order,  whether  Oastler,  Stephens, 
and  Feargus  O’Connor,  are  more  likely  to  find  apt  disciples 
among  the  well-instructed  or  among  the  ignorant ;  and  whether 
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the  schoolmaster  be  not  as  essential  a  protector  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty  as  the  constable  and  the  policeman.  Does  the  high  Con¬ 
servative  think,  that  it  is  among  the  neglected  and  depraved 
classes  that  he  will  discover  the  friends  of  the  monarchy,  and 
those  who  are  obedient  to  authority  ?  Can  the  advocate  for 
popular  rights  dream  of  extending  political  franchises,  except  to 
classes  who  can  justly  appreciate  and  rightly  discharge  their 
public  duties?  And  of  the  clergy  of  all  persuasions  we  should 
fearlessly  ask — how  can  you  hope  that  your  labour  in  the  mi¬ 
nistry  will  produce  its  glorious  harvest,  yielding  one  hundred,  and 
one  thousand  fold,  into  your  bosoms,  if  to  the  spiritual  instruction 
which  you  deliver  on  the  Sabbath  you  are  not  enabled  to  super- 
add  the  example  and  the  counsel  derived  from  written  works  of 
religion  and  morality  ;  the  perusal  of  which  will  extend  the  sphere 
of  your  usefulness,  will  open  the  minds  of  your  flocks  to  your 
renewed  exhortations,  and  will  enable  you  to  exercise  a  just  and 
salutary  influence,  when  your  voice  can  no  longer  be  heard,  and 
where  your  eye  cannot  penetrate  ?  All  this  will  probably  be 
admitted,  because  the  time  is  gone  by  when  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cation  could  safely  be  opposed  by  the  claimants  to  exclusive  or¬ 
thodoxy  ;  but  when  men  of  various  parties  and  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions  are  called  upon  to  unite  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work  of  Christian  love  and  worldly  wisdom,  it  has  un¬ 
fortunately  been  proved,  that  the  biases  and  animosities  which 
have  distracted  them  in  their  other  pursuits,  interfere  also  with  the 
question  of  education — ‘dash  their  maturest  counsels,’  and  divert 
them  from  the  performance  of  their  most  imperative  duties.  Is 
there,  then,  no  one  sacred  spot  upon  which  contending  factions 
will  consent  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  that  most  acceptable  service  to  their  Creator,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  improving  the  moral  condition  of  their  fellow-men  P 
Party  violence,  disappointed  ambition,  and,  above  all,  religious 
animosity,  have  left  us  no  Elis  in  the  land.  We  are  led  astray, 
but  not  by  a  light  from  heaven.  The  lamp  burns  blue. 

Alasl  for  the  specimens  of  poor  human  nature,  as  exhibited 
during  the  late  session !  Acting  on  the  principles  above  pointed 
out,  the  Tory  party  judged  rightly,  that  the  proposition  for  the 
education  of  the  people  might  advantageously  be  converted  into 
a  Church  Question  ;  and  being  convinced  that  it  was  only  by  the 
agitation  of  Church  questions,  and  the  active  propagation  of  a 
most  unfounded  alarm,  that  party  objects  could  be  compassed, 
every  engine  was  at  once  set  in  motion  to  counteract  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government; — to  prevent,  not  only  now  but  for  ever, 
the  establishment  of  a  National  System  of  Education,  really  de¬ 
serving  that  name ;  and  to  array  the  various  classes  and  deiiomi- 
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nations  of  Christians  in  fierce  and  unmitigated  hostility  the  one 
against  the  pther.  To  effect  this  purpose  no  efforts  were  spared ; 
when  all  facts  which  were  capable  of  being  tortured  into  unfair 
inferences  had  been  exhausted,  invention  was  resorted  to,  and 
delusive  statements,  justly  characterised  by  Lord  Morpeth  as 
‘  mendacious,*  were  circulated ;  and  this  has  brought  forth  not 
only  a  rich  harvest  of  petitions,  but  has  generated  strife  and 
contention  and  hatred,  where  brotherly  love  and  benevolence 
ought  alone  to  have  existed ;  and  hostile  bands  are  drawn  up 
composed  of  fellow-countrymen,  who  should,  and  who  might, 
have  been  all  combined  in  one  righteous  work. 

Chi  sono  essi?  Alle  belle  contrade 
Qual  ne  venne  straniero  a  far  guerra? 

«  •  •  •  * 

D’una  terra  son  tntti — an  linguaggio 
Parlean  tutti ;  fratelli  li  dice 
Lo  straniero  :  il  commune  lignaggio 
A  ognun  d’essi  del  volto  traspar — 

Questa  terra  fu  a  tutti  nudrice— 

Ahi — sventura — sventura. —  * 

In  our  party  strifes,  the  cause  of  education  has  for  a  time  been 
sacrificed;  but  we  cannot  but  hope  that  calm  reflection, and  a  juster 
appreciation  of  duty,  may  hereafter  mitigate,  if  it  cannot  altogether 
remove  the  mischief,  which  the  low  and  vulgar  interests  of  party 
have  so  cruelly  and  wickedly  produced.  But  to  achieve  this 
result,  the  truth  should  be  told  fearlessly  and  loudly ;  calumny 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  without  its  punishment,  nor  false¬ 
hood  to  circulate  without  an  immediate  and  a  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  dupes  who  have  listened  to  the  smooth  and  oily 
eloquence  which  endeavours  to  mislead  them,8hould  be  undeceived, 
and  encouraged  to  expel  from  their  homes  and  places  of  counsel 
the  modern  ‘  Tartulfe,’  even  though  he  should  wear  a  Mitre. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  good  cause  that  the  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  Re- 
'  ‘  cent  Measures  for  the  Promotion  of  Education,’  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  ;  and  that  the  late  excellent  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  on  that  subject,  has  been  reprinted.  We  rejoice  that  the 
name  of  that  nobleman  should  appear  at  the  head  of  that  Committee 
of  Council,  to  which  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grants 
for  education  are  proposed  to  be  confided  hereafter.  The  country 
has  owed  him  much  for  his  unflinching  support  of  constitutional 
reform,  and  for  his  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts;  but, 
giving  to  this  great  subject  of  education  the  authority  of  his  char- 
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acter  and  the  aid  of  his  abilities,  he  has  conferred  a  still  greater 
boon  upon  mankind.  May  he,  and  his  assistants  in  this  good 
work,  succeed  in  their  attempt ! — they  must  do  so,  if  their  efforts 
are  directed  by  prudence  and  moderation,  and  the  measures  which 
they  adopt  and  recommend  are  such  as  to  refute  the  calumnies 
by  which  they  are  assailed,  and  the  apprehensions  which  have 
been  so  absurdly  raised. 

The  above-mentioned  pamphlet  is  extremely  valuable.  It  is 
written  in  a  good  spirit,  and  conveys  much  useful  information 
of  an  argumentative  as  well  as  of  a  statistical  character.  For  those 
details  we  refer  our  readers  to  its  pages,  which  will  amply  repay 
the  perusal.  We  confess,  however,  that  for  practical  purposes,  we 
should  have  advised  the  author  to  omit  many  of  his  references  to 
the  systems  of  foreign  countries.  John  Bull  is  an  excellent  animal 
in  his  way;  but  he  is  dogged,  opinionated,  and  prejudiced.  If 
you  tell  him  what  Prussia  has  done,  his  first  impulse  is  to  reject, 
not  to  adopt,  the  example  of  his  continental  ally.  He  loves  the 
ancient  Anglican  mumpsimus ;  he  leaves  foreign  affairs  content¬ 
edly  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerston;  and  he  has  no  notion 
of  substituting  Victor  Cousin,  or  his  more  attractive  and  inter¬ 
esting  commentator  and  translator  Mrs  Austin,  for  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  the  ‘  Vicar  of  Tything  cum  Boreliam.’  He  would 
reject  a  Prussian  system  of  Education  as  he  would  reject  the 
cocked  hat,  leather  breeches,  and  black  boots  of  Frederick 
the  Great;  and,  because  a  plan  has  been  adopted  and  found 
useful  abroad,  John  Bull  argues  that  at  home  it  must  be  at 
once  impracticable  and  mischievous.  He  is  swayed  and  go¬ 
verned  by  feelings  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  influence 
our  women  of  fashion.  They  would  consider  that  the  ‘  lamps 
*  burnt  pale’  even  at  a  court  ball,  if  they  were  persuaded  that 
the  lace  which  ornaments  their  persons  was  the  work  of  the 
looms  of  Nottingham,  and  not  of  the  cushions  of  Brussels.  John 
Bull,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  antipathy  to  all  foreign  inventions. 
The  importation  of  Polish  wheat,  and  of  Prussian  schools,  would 
be  alike  objects  of  alarm  to  the  Lincolnshire  cultivator  of  the 
heavy  clays,  and  his  agricultural  associates.  Call  any  system 
un-English,  and  it  has  but  a  poor  chance  of  obtaining  credit  or 
currency.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  should  also  have  been 
aware,  that  he  will  be  supposed  to  recommend  for  home  adoption 
every  thing  which  is  historically  described ;  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  scheme,  which  he  so  ably  defends,  will  be  represented  as 
including  a  compulsory  system  of  instruction,  carried  on  by  the 
state — superseding  the  duties  of  parents  and  guardians, — and 
sending  into  exile  the  more  legitimate  dynasty  of  godfathers 
and  godmothers.  We  recommend  to  him  and  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  guard  themselves  against  this  misrepresentation.  Let- 
them  give  an  assurance  that  the  fueros  of  the  nursery  and 
the  schoolroom  shall  be  religiously  respected  and  maintained; 
and  let  them  assure  that  branch  of  the  agricultural  classes  who 
are  interested  in  the  growth  of  birch,  that,  whilst  it  is  hoped 
that  the  severities  of  feudal  instruction  may  be  hereafter  miti¬ 
gated  by  the  force  of  opinion,  they  do  not  propose  any  direct 
or  arbitrary  interference  with  their  vested  rights.  The  measure 
itself,  it  is  believed,  will  provide  an  adequate  and  a  just  com¬ 
pensation. 

When  the  history  of  our  times  comes  hereafter  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  it  will  appear  scarcely  credible  to  posterity  how  great  has 
been  the  supineness  and  the  neglect  of  the  British  Legisla¬ 
ture  with  regard  to  Education.  The  foundation  of  schools 
in  the  earlier  days  of  England,  was  considered  to  be  a  duty 
*  worthy  kings.’  At  Eton,  and  under  the  magical  roof  of 
King’s  College  chapel,  *  Henry’s  pious  shade’  is  still  worship¬ 
ped,  with  fond  but  excusable  idolatry.  Wolsey,  William  of 
VV’ickham,  Henry  the  VI 11.  himself,  his  young  and  zealous 
successor,  all  considered  the  education  of  the  young  to  be  a 
work  of  piety  and  of  patriotism.  In  Homan  Catholic  times,  the 
establishment  of  schools  was  connected  with  the  foundation  of 
cathedrals  ;  and  even  in  the  times  of  the  Reformation  this  sacred 
duty  was  not  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Witness  the  foundation 
of  the  princely  see  of  Durham,  and  those  ancient  statutes  and 
charters,  which  enabled  many  of  the  godly  who  rejected  the 
Irish  Appropriation  Clause  as  ‘  flat  burglary,’  to  tolerate  and  jus¬ 
tify  in  England  the  foundation  of  a  new  university,  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  chapters  I  Strange  that  a  statute  of  Henry 
VI II.  could  find  neither  grace  nor  favour  in  their  sight,  whilst 
charters  granted  by  the  same  monarch,  mero  molu  et  speciali 
ffratid,  are  considered  as  binding  and  valid.  The  enforcement 
of  the  legislative  will  of  the  State  was  called  spoliation  ;  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  pleasure  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  is  lauded  by 
bishops  and  archbishops  as  respectful  piety.  We  presume  that 
the  same  parties  would  prefer  the  orders  of  the  Star-Chamber, 
or  the  decrees  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  to  the  judgments 
of  Lord  Denman  or  of  Lord  Cottenham. 

It  required  a  most  singular  union  of  separate  causes  to  break 
up  this  deadly  calm  and  torpor.  It  required  the  combined  efforts 
of  three  individuals,  most  strongly  contrasted  in  characters,  in 
habits,  and  in  stations,  to  move  the  waters,  and  to  imbue  them 
with  a  healing  agency.  George  III.,  Henry  Brougham,  and 
Joseph  Lancaster,  all  espoused  the  cause  of  Education.  It 
required  the  combined  exertions  of  the  monarch,  the  philoso- 
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phical  statesman  and  orator,  and  the  Quaker,  to  rouse  the  people 
of  this  country  from  their  apathy.  The  wish  of  the  British  King, 
that  every  child  within  his  dominions  might  be  enabled  to  read 
the  Bible,  was  more  enlarged  and  generous  than  the  lower  but 
somewhat  analogous  aspirations  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The 
distinction  between  the  prayers  of  the  two  monarchs,  is  some¬ 
what  characteristic  of  the  character  of  the  two  nations.  The 
French  king  desired  for  his  subjects  the  blessing  of  a  good  meal ; 
the  British  monarch  wished  to  procure  for  his  free  people  a  good 
and  religious  education.  When  the  establishment  of  general 
schools  was  recommended  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  we  are  old  enough 
to  remember  the  scorn  by  which  it  was  received  in  some  quar¬ 
ters — the  distrust  and  suspicions  manifested  in  others.  The  offer 
of  a  serpent  for  a  fish,  or  a  stone  for  bread,  was  not  considered  more 
cruel,  than  the  substitution  of  a  school  for  the  Jaouse  of  correction, 
and  the  Bible  for  the  stocks,  was  thought  to  be  speculative  and  Uto¬ 
pian.  But  the  truth  has  at  length  prevailed  ;  and,  thanks  to  free 
discussion,  to  Parliamentary  enquiries, and  to  the  advancing  neces¬ 
sities  of  mankind,  the  class  on  whom  might  safely  be  conferred  M. 
Joiiy’s  distinction  of  the  chevaliers  de  I'iteignoir,  are  awed  into 
silence,  if  they  are  not  forced  into  conviction.  Still,  nothing 
practical  was  done  by  the  Legislature  till  the  year  1833,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  a  vote  was  proposed  to  the  House  of  Comr 
mons  for  the  encouragement  of  Popular  Education.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Grey  are  entitled  to  the  immortal  honour  of 
having  taken  the  first  step  ;  and  the  name  of  Lord  Spenser,  who 
recommended  the  vote,  should  on  this,  as  on  many  other  grounds, 
be  for  ever  looked  up  to  in  our  land  with  reverence  and  with 
affection. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  vote  was  wholly  inadequate, 
being  for  the  moderate  sum  of  L.20,00U.  We  approve  of  that 
moderation.  A  new  experiment  was  about  to  be  tried.  Caution 
and  discretion  were  indispensable  to  ensure  its  success.  Had  the 
vote  been  lavishly  made,  it  might  have  been  imprudently  admi¬ 
nistered.  If  the  result  of  this  Government  effort  had  been  to 
supersede,  and  not  to  stimulate  individual  and  combined  bene¬ 
volence,  the  last  state  of  our  instruction  would  have  been  worse 
than  the  first.  This  evil  was  anticipated,  and  effectually  guarded 
against  by  the  Treasury  Minute  of  1833.  These  annual  votes 
were  contrived  to  be  made  without  opposition,  for  six  successive 
sessions.  The  funds  provided  by  Parliament  were  administered  by 
the  Treasury,  and  were  also  extended  to  North  Britain.  A  sum 
of  L.150,00U  has  been  so  voted  and  expended,  in  aid  of  a  further 
sum  of  L.293,236,  raised  from  private  sources;  and  school-houses, 
capable  of  containing  262,987  scholars,  have  been  provided. 
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Thus  far,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  the  mechanism  of  the  system 
has  worked  well ;  and  it  has  worked  the  better,  because  it  has 
worked  noiselessly,  without  exciting  observation  or  creating 
opposition. 

These  Parliamentary  funds  were  administered  by  the  Treasury 
through  the  agency  of  two  societies,  the  National  Society  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Tlie  schools  of  both 
profess  to  be  open  to  all  persons  without  distinction.  In  both, 
the  sacred  Scriptures  are  read  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system  ; 
but  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  the 
principal  directors  and  governors  of  the  National  Society :  the 
catechism  is  taught,  and  attendance  at  clturch  is  recommended, 
if  not  enforced.  However  slight  this  distinction,  its  eifect  is  to 
give  to  the  National  Schools  a  sectarian  character,  and  to  commit 
their  direction  expressly  to  the  established  clergy.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  enjoys  the  full 
conhdence  of  the  Dissenters ;  whilst  it  throws  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  Churchmen.  The  National 
Society  is  thus  to  a  certain  extent  exclusive;  the  British  and 
Foreign  Schools  are  comprehensive. 

Under  the  'I'reasury  Minutes,  two  essential  principles  were,  how¬ 
ever,  left  unprovided  for.  No  inspectionof  the  schools  was  enforced; 
no  reports  w'ere  made  to  Parliament  of  the  practical  w'orking  of  the 
system ;  neither  were  any  steps  taken  to  ascertain  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  teachers,  or  the  mode  in  which  their  duties  were 
discharged.  The  statistics  of  the  schools  were  alone  considered — 
the  size  of  the  school-room,  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  the 
number  of  the  scholars ;  but  the  quality  of  the  education  given, 
the  moral  improvement  produced,  were  matters  of  which  the 
Board  of  Treasury  could  scarcely  take  cognisance,  consistently 
with  the  discharge  of  its  multifarious  duties.  The  inflexible 
rule  of  giving  aid  in  a  definite  proportion,  too,  as  compared  with 
the  local  subscriptions,  was  considered  by  a  Select  Committee  to 
act  unjustly  towards  some  of  the  poorest  but  most  populous  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  it  became  difficult  to  provide  the  requisite  amount  of 
local  contributions. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
objected  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Treasury,  because  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  grant  was  not  apportioned  equally  betw'een  the  two 
societies.  But  their  complaint  was  evidently  unjust,  as,  had  their 

Erinciple  been  adopted,  a  greater  amount  of  public  aid  would 
ave  been  necessary  for  the  education  of  a  smaller  number  of 
children ;  and  an  unjust  inequality  would  have  been  at  once  pro¬ 
duced.  So  long  as  the  distribution  of  the  public  fund  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  nuu.ber  of  children,  and  the  amount  of  private 
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subscription,  so  long  the  schools  connected  with  the  Established 
Church — the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
various  Christian  professions  in  England — must,  injustice,  receive 
the  larger  portion  of  the  annual  vote. 

In  order  to  gpve  full  effect  to  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  it 
was  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  distribution  of 
this  vote  should  be  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council;  consisting  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  President 
of  the  Council,  Lord  Duncannon,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  Mr  Spring 
Rice,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr  Labouchere, 
Master  of  the  Mint.  It  was  further  proposed,  that  this  Com¬ 
mittee  should  appoint  Inspectors  to  report  upon  the  condition  of 
all  schools  to  be  hereafter  aided  by  the  public ;  and  that  a  Model 
School  should  be  established  under  their  direction,  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  Masters,  which  should  be  open  to  all  per¬ 
sons  whatever.  In  this  Model  School,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
sacred  Scriptures  should  be  read  ;  but  that  Roman  Catholics,  if 
they  desired  it,  should  be  allowed  to  read  their  translation.  It 
was  also  proposed,  agreeably  to  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  principle  of 
one  fixed  rate  of  local  contribution  should  not  be  enforced  where 
grounds  of  special  exception  could  be  shown ;  and,  further,  that 
aid  might  be  given  to  schools  which  were  unconnected  with  either 
of  the  societies  already  adverted  to. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  plan  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  because  it  has  been  misconceived  by  some  friends,  as 
well  as  misrepresented  by  the  enemy.  We  feel  confident  that 
hereafter,  however  it  may  be  censured  for  not  going  sufficiently  far, 
it  will  not  be  condemned  as  being  too  bold  a  measure.  No  sooner 
was  the  proposition  made  to  Parliament,  than  the  Tories  and  their 
ecclesiastical  friends  rang  out  the  alarm-bell — fired  all  the  beacons 
-sent  the  burning  cross  through  the  land — aud  summoned  all  their 
orthodox  retainers  to  the  strife  of  tongues.  Like  vicious  horses, 
however  level  was  the  road,  and  however  even  the  fences,  they 
started  at  a  straw,  and  collected  together  the  straws  to  start  at. 
We  recollect  the  case  of  a  very  amiable  but  somewhat  fanciful 
lady,  who  having  quitted,  for  a  rural  residence,  a  house  where 
she  had  been  disturbed  by  the  band  of  the  Foot  Guards,  declared 
that  her  sleep  was  still  disturbed  by  the  unbearable  chirping  of 
the  sparrows.  If  we  could  believe  in  Tory  sincerity,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  believe  that,  in  respect  to  this  plan  of  education, 
their  reasons  were  as  weak  as  the  nerves  of  our  fair  invalid  were 
excitable. 

That  part  of  the  plan  which  was  the  most  objected  to,  was  the 
VOL.  LXX,  NO.  CXLI.  L 
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permission  offered  to  Roman  Catholics  to  use  the  Douay  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  We  should  like  to  know,  among  those  who 
have  raised  this  objection,  how  many  there  arc  who  have  criti¬ 
cally  compared  the  two  versions.  We  have  done  so  ;  and 
undoubtedly,  from  various  reasons,  critical  and  doctrinal,  we 
prefer  and  abide  by  the  version  of  the  Protestant  Church.  But 
it  is  right  to  mention,  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  a  speech  characterised  by  vigour  and  cour¬ 
age,  ‘  that  the  Douay  version  is  a  translation  from  the  Vulgate, 

‘  which  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1679,  pronounced  to  be  the 
‘  best  translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  this  above  sixty  years 
‘  after  the  publication  of  our  own  Bible.  The  Rhemish  I'esta- 
‘  ment  was  also  reprinted  by  the  same  University,  and  distributed 
‘  largely  among  French  emigrants  after  the  Revolution.’  The 
Douay  version  was  also  admitted  into  the  Irish  schools  in  Kildare 
Street,  established  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  patronised  by  those 
pillars  of  orthodoxy,  Mr  Sergeant  Jackson,  Mr  Shaw,  and  Mr 
Lefroy.  Away,  then,  with  this  absurd  and  senseless  cant,  which 
deals  with  this  version  as  if  it  was  infected  with  the  plague ! — 
remove  the  hypocritical  veil  which  is  cast  over  the  harsh  features 
of  intolerance — accuse  the  minority  of  Oxford,  if  you  will,  of 
want  of  Christian  principle — reprove  the  Irish  Orangemen  as 
latitudinarians — or  admit  that  the  objection  you  now  raise  is  false 
and  deceptive!  But  it  was  added,  if  this  concession  be  made  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  a  similar  sacrifice  must  also  be  made  to 
the  Unitarians;  and  that  their  ‘  established  version’  must  also  be 
admitted  into  the  model  school.  We  should  like  to  know,  from 
these  cavillers,  to  what  version  they  allude ;  and  where  the  esta¬ 
blished  Unitarian  translation  is  to  be  found.  They  are  driven  to 
a  false  statement,  in  order  to  support  an  untenable  argument. 
Besides  which,  they  are  resolved  to  be  more  scrupulous  for  the 
Unitarians  than  the  Unitarians  are  for  themselves.  Not  satisfied 
with  being  plus  royaUsUs  que  le  lloi,  they  are  also  plus  Ca~ 
tholiques  que  le  Pape  ;  and  knowing,  as  they  ought  and  must 
have  known,  that  no  Unitarian  ever  objected  to  the  use,  in  schools, 
of  the  translation  of  the  Established  Church,  they  suggest  a  scruple 
which  does  not  exist,  to  create  a  difficulty  which  could  never  arise 
practically.. 

That  portion  of  the  scheme,  however,  which  contemplated  the 
foundation  of  a  model  school,  conducted  under  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  was  postponed.  We  regret  the  necessity  which 
led  to  this  temporary  abandonment  of  one  of  the  most  useful  parts 
of  the  whole  measure ;  and  we  trust  that  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant,  when  we  may  yet  see  such  an  establishment  in  active 
operation;  and  giving  light  and  vitality  to  many  places  of  educa- 
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tion  which  are  now  but  ill  calculated  to  furnish  an  enlarged  and 
practical  system  of  instruction. 

But  did  this  sacrifice  made  to  their  opponents  mitigate  the 
hostility  which  had  been  proclaimed  against  the  Government  ? 

By  no  means :  the  war  was  continued,  and  was  waged  in  a  spirit 
of  reckless  malignity  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  party  conflict, 
or  even  in  those  of  ecclesiastical  controversy. 

Let  it  be  first  distinctly  stated  what  the  Government  plan  did 
not  propose  to  do. 

It  did  not  confine  its  system  to  mere  secular  instruction ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  bound  up,  inseparably,  religious  instruction  with 
the  whole  course  of  study.  It  did  not  exclude  the  use  of  the  holy 
Scriptures ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Bible  was  required  to  be  read 
in  every  school.  It  did  not  supersede  the  existing  voluntary 
societies;  on  the  contrary,  it  continued  them  as  before,  as  the 
agents  and  ministers  for  distributing  the  bounty  of  Parliament.  It 
did  not  limit  their  spheres  of  usefulness ;  on  the  contrary,  it  made 
them  more  efficient,  by  granting  to  each  a  sum  of  L.5000  towards 
the  foundation  of  creditable  and  useful  model  schools. 

It  did  not  deprive  the  clergy  of  any  denomination  of  their  right 
and  authority  of  giving  spiritual  instruction  to  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  congregations.  On  the  contrary,  it  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  such  special  instruction,  by  communicating  scriptural 
knowledge  during  the  hours  appropriated  generally  to  education. 

How,  then,  and  why,  should  this  scheme  have  been  opposed? 
Simply  because  it  was  recommended  by  a  Whig  Ministry,  and 
because  it  was  convenient  for  party  purposes  to  raise  the  cry — 
that  not  only  the  Church  but  the  Christian  faith  was  endangered. 
But  this  real  motive  could  not  be  avowed.  The  flag  of  the  Carlton 
Club  was  raised,  it  is  true ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  party  well  knew 
that  a  more  specious  pretence  than  that  of  party  hostility  was 
necessary  to  give  them  a  chance  of  success.  Let  us  examine  the 
arguments  urged  against  Lord  John  Russell’s  motion ;  and,  in 
order  to  treat  the  subject  with  perfect  fairness,  we  shall  not  ad¬ 
vert  to  any  secondary  authorities,  but  we  shall  refer  chiefly  to 
the  objections  raised  by  Lord  Stanley  and  the  more  leading  Con¬ 
servatives  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

These  objections  may  be  classed  under  two  heads :  ( 1 .)  The 
Constitution  of  the  Committee;  and  (2.)  The  functions  with  which 
it  was  intrusted.  A  few  words  upon  each. 

1.  Our  readers  will  have  seen,  that  previously  to  the  present 
year,  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  vote  had  been  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  Board  of  Treasury.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
include,  as  is  well  known,  the  first  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  four  junior  lords,  all  being  political  persons, 
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‘  maly,  and  a  hideous  chimera.’  How  Lords  Lansdowne,  Duncan- 
non,  or  John  Russell,  are  to  appropriate  these  classical  epithets 
among  themselves  we  know  not ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  better 
materials,  we  recommend  the  subject  to  the  pencil  of  that  admir¬ 
able  and  good-natured  artist  H.B.,  who  might  invent  an  excel¬ 
lent  design,  of  which  the  subject  should  be  the  Hercules  Ashley 
subduing  the  Whig  monsters — whether  hydras  or  ‘  chimeras 
‘  dire’ — who  have  intruded  into  the  Council  Chamber. 

But  it  seems  ihe  great  objection  to  these  Privy  Councillors  is, 
that  they  were  not  responsible.  Not  responsible  !  Why,  in 
what  school  have  these  Tory  statesmen  conipleted  their  politi¬ 
cal  education  ?  We  almost  suspect  that  they  must  have  studied 
at  the  central  school  of  the  National  Society.  What  public 
officer  is  responsible,  if  a  Minister  and  a  Privy  Councillor  is 
not  ?  Have  these  declaimers  never  heard  of  an  impeachment  ? 
Have  they  never  read  of  a  motion  made  to  strike  a  statesman’s 
name  from  the  roll  of  Privy  Councillors?  Did  not  the  Tories, 
by  the  very  terms  of  Lord  Stanley’s  motion,  give  a  practical 
proof  that  responsibility  existed,  and  that  too  at  the  very  time 
when  responsibility  was  denied  ?  But  here  again,  we  ask,  in 
what  degree  was  the  Treasury  responsible,  in  which  the  Privy 
Council  is  not  equally  so  ?  On  this  second,  as  well  as  on  the 
first  point,  the  disingenuousness  and  bad  faith  of  the  Tory  party 
is  made  equally  manifest. 

It  will  be  replied,  that  the  two  cases  are  entirely  different ; — 
that  there  was  no  undefined  discretion  vested,  in  the  Treasury, 
whilst  there  is  a  dangerous  latitude  of  power  conferred  upon 
the  Privy  Council :  the  first  was  a  constitutional  authority  acting 
within  limits ;  the  other  is  a  despotism  which  produces  that 
misera  servitus  ubi  jus  vagum  atque  incognitum.  Now,  this  is 
a  distinction  quite  as  false  as  those  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted.  The  'I'reasury  Minute  regulating  the  conditions  under 
which  these  grants  w'ere  to  be  made,  was  passed  on  the  30th 
August  1833,  not  only  subsequent  to  the  vote  of  money,  but 
after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  All  that  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  stated  or  arranged  was,  that  the  two  societies  were  to  be 
made  instrumental  in  the  appropriation  of  the  grant.  It  was 
open  to  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  have  stipulated  for  a  right  of 
inspection — to  have  insisted  on  the  qualification  of  teachers — to 
have  varied  the  proportions  in  which  public  aid  was  to  be  grant¬ 
ed.  Not  only  was  it  open  to  the  Treasury  to  do  so ;  but  they 
have  done  so  from  time  to  time ;  and  that  without  being  taxed 
with  bad  faith,  or  without  seeking  or  requiring  any  new  Par¬ 
liamentary  sanction.  But  that  which  they  have  not  done,  is  to 
irake  a  special  case  of  exemption  from  the  general  rule  at  the 
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request  of  a  political  friend  :  this  was  done  for  a  Liverpool  school 
patronised  by  Lord  Sandon :  this  was  done  by  the  Treasury 
Board  in  Spring  1835;  and  yet  it  is  Lord  Melbourne’s  govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  is  taxed  with  a 
decree  to  distribute  their  vote  for  schools  to  ‘  further  their  own 

*  political  objects,  and  for  the  support  of  their  own  political 

*  friends !'  VVe  do  not  ask  whether  this  accusation  evinces  much 
generosity  or  even  justice.  We  do  ask  whether  it  shows  com¬ 
mon  honesty  ;  and  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  shows  a 
very  sound  discretion  ? 

But  further,  it  should  be  recollected,  that,  even  if  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  vote  for  English  Education  was  restrained  or 
confined  by  the  declaration  of  Lord  Spenser  in  1833,  or  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  two  societies ;  the  vote  for  model  schools,  and  for 
Scotch  education,  were  entirely  unfettered.  In  our  northern  part 
of  the  empire  the  two  societies  exercise  no  control,  and  the  Trea¬ 
sury  pursued  a  more  absolute  discretion  than  what  is  now  granted 
to  the  Privy  Council ;  yet  no  member  of  Parliament  objected  to 
those  votes  when  made ;  and  no  member  of  the  community,  how¬ 
ever  opposed  to  the  Government,  has  impugned  the  manner  in 
which  these  moneys  have  been  distributed.  From  Dr  Chalmers 
to  Mr  Gillon,  from  Mr  Wallace  to  Mr  Colquhoun,  full  justice 
has  been  done  to  the  mode  in  which  the  functions  of  the  Treasury 
have  been  administered.  We  advert  to  this  fact  with  equal 
pleasure  and  national  pride ;  because  we  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  calm  good  sense  displayed  by  Scotland,  contrasts 
most  favourably  with  the  gullibility  of  our  southern  neighbours, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  sacred  cause  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  the  selfish  cry  of  a  disappointed  party,  who 
would  recover  their  ascendency  by  any  means,  or  by  any  sacri¬ 
fice. 

Danger  was,  it  seems,  apprehended  from  future  variation,  by 
the  Council,  of  its  own  regulations.  Were  the  Minutes  of  the 
Treasury,  then,  like  the  decrees  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  could  not  be  reversed  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  noto¬ 
rious,  that  these  proceedings  may  be  rescinded  or  varied  with  a 
facility  and  a  dispatch  which  is  well  suited  to  their  title  and  desig¬ 
nation.  At  the  Treasury,  in  as  short  a  time  as  the  necessary 
words  can  be  spoken  and  recorded,  an  official  act  is  perfected ; 
whereas  the  rescinding  or  the  passing  of  an  order  in  council  is 
a  more  serious  and  technical  proceeding  ;  and  one  which  neces¬ 
sarily  receives  much  more  of  consideration,  and  obtains  more  of 
publicity. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  no  one  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
named  on  the  Committee  of  Council.  True  ;  but  not  only  was 
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there  no  such  person  named  under  the  former  system,  but  it  was 
impossible  that  there  should;  unless  some  divine  of  the  new 
school  consider  it  expedient  that  a  Bishop^  should  be  included  in 
the  next  Treasury  patent,  in  order  that  he  may  instruct  the 
financial  conscience  how  to  prepare  warrants  after  the  most  or¬ 
thodox  fashion,  and  suggest  under  what  decrees  of  councils  the 
issue  of  exchequer  bills  should  take  place  :  the  true  faith  might 
then  come  in  aid  of  public  credit,  and  the  doctrine  of  justifi¬ 
cation  might  be  applied  in  the  redemption  of  deficiency  bills. 

We  hope  that  we  have  conclusively  disposed  of  this  part  of 
the  subject ;  and  that  we  have  proved,  not  only  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  urged  in  Parliament  are  inconclusive, 
but  that  they  have  been  advanced  in  a  spirit  of  insincerity,  and 
with  a  total  disregard  of  all  consistency  and  candour. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Another  and  a  most  precious  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  relied  on.  We  are  told  that,  even  if  the  plan  of 
the  Government  were  in  its  essentials  unobjectionable,  the  mode 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  has  superseded  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ; — is  an  usurpation  of  authority  on'the  part  of 
the  Commons ; — is  therefore  without  precedent,  and  therefore 
without  justification.  This  is  designated  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
mode  of  giving  to  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  au¬ 
thority  of  law :  it  has  been  compared  with  the  evil  practice  of 
tacking  irrelevant  matter  to  bills  of  supply.  This  supposed 
usurpation  of  power,  this  tyranny  imputed  to  the  House  ot  Com¬ 
mons,  may  not  have  frightened  the  ‘  isle  from  its  propriety,’  but  it 
has  nearly  frightened  some  weak  and  credulous  persons  out  of 
their  wits.  The  accusation  is  in  itself  absurd  ;  but,  coming  from 
the  quarter  it  has  done,  it  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  ani¬ 
mus  which  has  influenced  these  proceedings.  We  shall  not 
trouble  our  readers  with  the  innumerable  cases  to  which  we  might 
refer,  if  it  were  necessary.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 
only  which  are  immediately  in  point.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
present  Lord  Fitzgerald,  justly  considering  that  the  old  estab¬ 
lishment  of  education  in  Ireland  was  unsuited  to  modern  times, 
proposed,  very  much  to  their  credit,  a  new  and  a  more  liberal 
system.  How  did  they  effect  their  object  ?  Did  they  bring  in  a 
bill — did  they  feel  it  necessary  to  take  the  House  of  Lords  into 
their  counsels  ?  No  such  thing.  They  naturally  and  properly 
proposed  a  vote  in  supply,  and  the  proposition  came  before  the 
House  of  Peers  in  the  Appropriation  Act  only.  At  a  later  period, 
Lord  Glenelg,  as  Irish  secretary,  but  acting  under  the  orthodox 
Lord  Sidmouth,  and  the  constitutional  Lord  Liverpool,  ventured 
a  step  further.  He  recommended  to  Parliament,  that  a  certain 
sum  for  education  should  be  placed  at  the  absolute  and  uncon- 
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trollable  disposal  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant.  Was  this  done  hy  a 
legislative  measure  ?  On  the  contrary,  Mr  Grant  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  year  1829,  Mr  Goulburn 
acquiesced  in  a  much  stronger  measure.  By  a  clause  in  the  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act  it  was  provided,  that  all  the  Irish  education 
grants  might  be  issued,  suspended,  or  granted  upon  condition,  at 
the  absolute  will  and  discretion  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  It  may 
be  asserted  that  each  of  these  cases  was  unopposed,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  worthless  as  a  precedent.  Let  us  try,  then,  whether  we  can¬ 
not  discover  a  case  which  was  important — which  was  canvassed 
and  vehemently  opposed,  and  which  is  an  authority  not  only  ad 
rent  but  in  personam.  Lord  Stanley  himself,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  proposed,  explained,  and  defended  his  scheme  of 
Irish  education,  or  rather  that  scheme  which  bears  his  name. 
It  was  opposed  in  debate — it  was  opposed  on  the  hustings — it 
was  opposed  in  sermons  and  in  pamphlets.  Lord  Stanley  was 
then  the  object  of  the  s&me  vituperation,  of  which  he  is  now 
the  ablest  proficient ;  for  with  him  the  school  of  suffering  has 
not  been  the  school  of  candour,  charity,  or  forbearance.  His 
plan  was  said  to  involve  a  mutilation  of  the  Scriptures — a  dese¬ 
cration  of  the  word  of  God — a  propagation  of  Popery  ;  and  it  was 
said  to  be  the  first  step  towards  infidelity  and  atheism.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  great  and  important  change — we  think,  a  real  and  a 
substantial  improvement.  But  what  was  Lord  Stanley’s  course  ? 
Where  were  his  constitutional  scruples  in  1831  ?  Did  he  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill,  and  did  he  send  it  to  the  Lords,  and  as  a  suppliant 
entreat  for  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Primate  of  Ireland  and 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  pursued  the  very 
course  which  he  now  condemns ;  and  yet,  with  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  he  now  holds  up  his  former  friends  and  associates  as 
having  violated  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  whilst  they 
have  followed  his  example  ! 

2.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  first  class  of  objections,  as  re¬ 
lating  to  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  we  shall 
next  apply  ourselves  to  the  second  branch  of  the  argument; 
namely,  the  objections  urged  against  the  functions  with  which 
that  Committee  is  intrusted. 

The  Tories  object  to  the  powers  taken  by  the  Privy  Council, 
of  varying  the  proportion  of  public  money  allotted  to  particular 
schools.  We  have  already  shown  that  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Board 
of  Treasury  exercised  this  power  themselves ;  and  exercised  it,  be 
it  remembered,  in  the  particular  case  of  Liverpool,  at  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  a  political  supporter.  The  Privy  Council,  in  claiming 
a  right  to  making  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  limit  those  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  instances  where,  from  the  poverty  or  the  populousness 
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of  particular  districts,  a  special  case  may  be  made  out.  Nor  is  this 
done  until  Mr  Goulburn,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1838,  had 
reproached  the  Treasury  with  their  over-rigid  adherence  to  their 
original  regulations ;  nor  until  a  similar  recommendation  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  committee,  of  which  Mr  Gladstone’and  Mr  Acland 
were  members. 

The  Tories  object  to  the  grant  of  any  assistance  to  schools  not 
in  connexion  with  the  two  established  societies.  Now  we  fully 
admit  that  it  is  for  the  general  convenience,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  adhere  to  the  former  practice.  But  may  not  cases  arise,  (and 
we  know  that  such  exist,)  in  which  private  patrons,  willing  to  ex¬ 
pend  their  own  money  to  found  a  school — ready,  too,  to  adopt  the 
general  system  of  National  or  British  and  Foreign  Societies — de¬ 
cline  surrendering  the  management  of  their  own  charity  to  com¬ 
mittees  and  governors  in  London.  Are  not  such  persons  fairly 
entitled  to  some  assistance  ?  Do  they  not  deserve  to  receive  it 
full  as  much  as  others  who  draw  largely  upon  charitable  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  upon  funds  collected  by  virtue  of  a  king’s  let¬ 
ter?  Is  it  wise  altogether  to  exclude  them  from  a  share  of  this 
grant  ?  Is  it  just  to  declare,  that  however  well  managed  may  be 
a  school,  and  however  generous  may  be  its  founders,  it  is  to  be 
altogether  left  without  public  aid,  unless  it  adopts  the  rules  and 
submits  to  the  authority  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  societies  ? 

But  the  real  and  practical  objection  which  is  felt  is,  to  the 
power  of  inspection.  This  objection  is  in  itself  so  unreasonable, 
and  this  part  of  the  Conservative  case  is  so  very  weak  and  inde¬ 
fensible,  that,  in  order  to  produce  even  a  colourable  argument,  the 
Opposition  have  been  compelled  to  mis-state  in  the  grossest  manner 
the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  Government.  Lord  Stanley, 
however,  finds  himself  compelled  to  make  some  important  con¬ 
cessions  on  this  subject.  ‘  It  would  be  very  difficult,’  he  observes, 

*  to  contend  against  the  principle,  that  where  public  aid  is  given, 

*  the  public  have  a  right  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  their  own  in- 

*  spection,  that  such  public  aid  has  been  judiciously  applied.’ 
This  concession  appears  to  us  to  settle  the  whole  question.  For 
what  is  the  public  aid  granted  ?  Not  for  the  mere  erection  of  a 
school-house,  but  in  order  that  within  that  building  instruction 
may  be  given  to  the  people.  It  would  therefore  be  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  allow  a  Government  inspector  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  roof,  the  walls,  and  windows,  and  to  forbid  all 
enquiry  into  the  system  of  instruction,  which  alone  gives  any 
value  to  those  windows,  walls,  and  roof.  As  well  might  the 
Lord  Chancellor  be  permitted  to  exercise  a  power  of  enquiry 
into  the  wardrobe  of  a  ward  of  his  court,  but  forbidden  to  ask 
the  question  whether  the  party  were  living  or  dead.  Parliament 
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sanctions  these  grants ;  taxes  paid  by  the  public  supply  the  funds — 
shall  it  be  said  that  no  enquiry  can  be  allowed  on  behalf  of  the 
public  and  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  ascertain,  ‘  by  their  own 
‘  inspectors,’  (to  adopt  Lord  Stanley’s  words,)  whether  the  sys¬ 
tem  pursued  is  useful  and  etlicient?  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  reports  of  the  societies  should  be  taken  as  sufficient.  But  this 
is  not  the  opinion  of  Lord  Stanley ;  nor  can  such  a  report  be 
considered  as  meeting  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Q^uis  custodes 
custodiet  ipsos?  There  is  no  branch  of  the  public  service  in 
which  a  check  is  to  be  applied,  in  which  the  controlling  or  auditing 
power  is  not  rendered  independent  of  the  individuals  or  public 
bodies  on  whose  conduct  he  is  to  report.  Would  Lord  Ashley 
be  contented  with  reports  upon  cotton-mills  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  manufacturers  ?  We  need  not  multiply  examples,  or 
waste  arguments,  to  prove  what  is  in  itself  an  undeniable  and 
self-evident  truth. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  this  jealousy  of  an  independent 
system  of  inspection  is  expressed  by  the  National  Society  only. 
8o  far  from  resisting  the  closest  inspection  by  officers  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  have  soli¬ 
cited  and  courted  the  application  of  this  test.  Uncharitable 
observers  might  suspect  that  the  National  Society  sought  con¬ 
cealment,  because  they  feared  the  light.  'I'his  we  do  not  believe; 
it  is  the  miserable  spirit  of  suspicion  and  distrust  which  influences 
them  ;  it  is  the  vague  apprehension  that  some  evil  is  intended  ; 
it  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  odious  Church 
Cry  which  makes  them  cling  to  their  own  system  of  independent 
management,  rather  than  submit  to  any  enquiry  or  examination  of 
an  extrinsic  and  independent  character. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  inspection  and 
the  report  that  the  resistance  is  made,  as  to  the  power  proposed 
to  be  given  to  the  inspectors.  These  officers,  it  is  suggested, 
may  intermeddle  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  school; 
they  may  seek  to  vary  the  system  of  religious  instruction  ;  they 
may  compel  the  founders  to  abandon  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  societies  to  which  they  belong.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was 
intended ;  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  dune.  The  opponents 
of  the  system  know  it  full  well.  But  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
Wr  Oastler  or  Mr  Stephens  excites  the  local  prejudices  of  the 
parish  vestries,  against  the  new  Boards  of  Guardians  or  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners ; — in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  owners  of 
ill-managed  factories  are  encouraged  to  resistor  elude  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  inspectors — the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  National 
Schools  are  incited  to  believe  that  the  inspection  of  a  public  officer 
is  intended  to  work  evil  to  their  establishments. 
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Vainly  have  these  parties  been  told  that  no  interference  what¬ 
ever  is  to  be  allowed  in  their  system  of  religious  instruction ;  in 
vain  are  they  assured  that  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  two 
societies  will  be  respected  ;  vainly  is  it  repeated  that  no  power 
is  sought  for  to  compel  the  adoption  of  any  novelties  in  the  shape 
of  improvement,  but  only  to  make  such  suggestions  respecting 
the  literary  instruction  of  the  children,  as  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  shall  have  justified :  the  contradiction,  however  authori¬ 
tative,  is  given  in  vain ;  it  is  disbelieved  or  it  is  forgotten,  and 
the  following  day  the  misrepresentation  is  repeated ; — 

‘  Tlie  creature’s  at  his  dirty  work  again.’ 

It  is  true,  that  a  proposition  for  granting  gratuities  to  teachers 
is  contemplated.  We  confess  that  we  consider  the  policy  of 
this  part  of  the  plan  to  be  somewhat  questionable,  and  should 
much  prefer  leaving  the  teachers  dependent  for  their  rewards 
upon  funds  locally  provided.  But  these  rewards  form  no  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  system  of  inspection,  and  they  may  be  discarded, 
and  yet  the  system  of  inspection  may  still  be  rigidly  and'effectu- 
ally  enforced. 

Without  inspection,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  any  system  of 
instruction  can  be  made,  or  can  permanently  continue,  efficient. 
We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  so  much  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  correcting  absolute  malversation  that  we  seek  to  enforce  in¬ 
spection  ;  as  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  improvement  and  a 
generous  emulation.  We  believe  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  managers,  directors,  and  teachers  of  these  schools,  are  ear¬ 
nestly  disposed  to  execute  their  benevolent  duties.  But  they 
do  not  always  know  how  to  set  about  the  work.  Let  intelligent 
men  be  called  upon  to  inspect  and  to  report — let  a  well-managed 
school  be  held  up  to  emulation — let  its  system  of  instruction  be 
described — its  rules  and  regulations  made  known — there  will  be 
found  sufficient  zeal  and  charity  in  this  land  to  induce  others  to 
follow  the  same  useful  example.  Cursorts  vitai  will  be  found 
to  transmit  the  light;  and  the  deep  shadows  which  rest  upon  our 
land  will  soon  be  dispelled. 

We  have  not  as  yet  alluded  to  that  question  which  is  of  the  most 
importance,  and  that  which  is  in  reality  the  pivot  upon  which 
the  whole  dispute  turns.  It  is  the  claim  set  up  most  injudiciously 
on  the  part  of  some  imprudent  members  of  the  Church,  invol¬ 
ving  as  it  does  principles  of  exclusion  and  of  intolerance  ;  a  claim 
which  has  been  avowed  with  somewhat  of  an  imprudent  frank¬ 
ness.  Let  the  people  of  England  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
principles  which  some  amiable  but  mistaken  fanatics  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  prepared  to  adopt,  and  to  apply,  to  the  question  of 
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general  education.  Principles  have  been  advanced  in  the  late 
debates,  not  only'  inconsistent  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
system  of  education ;  but  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  all 
religious  toleration,  and  indeed  inconsistent  with  all  civil  liberty. 
We  therefore  entreat  our  readers  to  examine  and  to  beware. 
Danger  of  no  ordinary  kind  is  impending. 

The  principle  contended  for  was  well  and  simply  stated  by 
Lord  John  Russell  to  be  this  —  that  the  Churchy  and  the 
Church  alone,  should  direct  the  education  of  the  countn/.  When 
this  proposition  was  first  stated,  on  the  1 2th  February  last,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  seemed  to  consider  that  the  apprehensions  felt 
by  Lord  John  Russell  were  altogether  imaginary.  Sir  Robert 
observed — ‘  The  noble  lord  appears  to  labour  under  an  ap- 
‘  prehension  that  there  are  persons  who  intend  to  propose  that 
‘  the  Established  Church  shall  have  some  power  over  tlie  educa- 
‘  tion  of  the  people,  and  that  the  people,  though  dissenting  from 
‘  the  Church,  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  instruction  in  its 
*  doctrines.’  When  we  read  these  words,  we  could  not  help 
feeling  some  astonishment.  We  asked  ourselves,  where  the 
very  able  statesman  on  whose  opinion  we  ventured  to  pass 
judgment,  could  have  resided  during  the  recess.  We  wondered 
what  books  he  could  have  read,  and  wdth  whom  he  could  have 
associated ;  and  W’e  entertained  some  hopes  that  the  scenery  and 
attractions  of  our  mountains  had  induced  him  once  more  to 
mount  his  ‘  faithful  steed,’  and  to  penetrate  into  regions  which 
Oxford  Tracts  coidd  not  reach,  and  where  the  elotpient  publi¬ 
cation  of  Mr  Gladstone  could  not  circulate.  When  he  continued 
his  speech,  and  assured  the  House  and  the  country,  that  ‘  for 
‘  himself,  he  should  offer  the  most  strenuous  opposition  in  his 
‘  pow’er  to  any  plan  that  will  violate  the  perfect  liberty  of  cduca- 
‘  tion,’  we  thought  that  our  first  impression  was  erroneous,  and 
that  he  had  another,  a  deeper,  and  a  more  (iracticai  meaning.  To 
answer  a  friend’s  argument  is  always  a  difficult  and  a  painful  task 
— to  disclaim  his  principles  as  dangerous  or  impracticable,  may 
give  offence.  Rut  to  beat  your  enemy  before  he  takes  the  field, 
and  to  declare  your  opposition  to  a  motion  before  it  is  made, 
marks  consummate  skill  in  a  parliamentary  tactician.  By  so 
doing,  the  position  of  the  armies  is  reversed.  'I'he  party  who 
first  takes  the  field  obtains  possession  of  the  strongest  posts.  He 
occupies  the  castle  of  Hougomont  or  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  attack,  and  difficult  to  dislodge  him.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  taken  this  course. 

Now,  we  are  prepared  to  prove  that  there  is  a  very  large  party 
eager  to  do,  and  who  in  fact  have  proposed,  that  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  considered  both  unwise  and  unjust ;  that  party,  for  the  most 
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part,  consisting  of  his  own  political  associates.  To  their  prin¬ 
ciples  it  is  therefore  consolatory  to  us,  and  will  be  so  to  the 
people  of  England,  to  know,  that  the  abilities  and  experience  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  strenuously  opposed. 

We  shall  proceed  to  make  out  our  case  ;  and  we  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  reduce  our  argument  to  its  simplest  form,  and  to  disen¬ 
gage  it  from  any  collateral  question  which  may  distract  attention 
from  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  But  it  may  first 
be  necessary  to  define  what  we  understand  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
doctrine  of  a  perfect  liberty  of  education. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  any  intention  exists  in  any  quarter 
to  render  education  absolutely  penal ;  but  we  contend,  that  it  is 
equally  subversive  of  liberty  if  a  benefit  is  withheld,  as  if  a  posi¬ 
tive  penalty  is  imposed.  iJeath  is  equally  produced  by  denying 
food  as  it  is  by  the  axe  or  the  gibbet.  The  deprivation  of  a 
good  is  not  only  a  punishment,  but  is  often  the  severest  of  all 
punishments. 

The  first  position  laid  down  by  the  school  to  which  we  allude, 
may  best  be  stated  in  the  words  used  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  the 
debate  of  the  20th  June  : — ‘  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  hold,’  ob¬ 
served  this  able  and  accomplished  speaker,  *  that  the  State  has  a 
‘  conscience.’  From  this  proposition  follows  the  duty  of  investi¬ 
gating  and  discovering  the  truth — discouraging,  so  far  as  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  all  that  is  false,  and  avoiding  as  a  crime  the  propagation 
of  error.  Next  follows  the  application  of  this  dogma  to  the 
question  of  education.  We  shall  endeavour  to  state  the  case  of 
our  opponents  fairly. 

‘  Mo  education  deserves  that  name  which  is  not  founded  upon 
‘  pure  and  Christian  doctrine.  This  doctrine  must  form  an 
/  essential  and  indispensable  part  of  all  school  instruction.  It  is 
‘  impossible  to  give  this  instruction  in  any  general  form,  com- 
‘  prehending  the  tenets  common  to  the  various  sects  of  professing 
‘  Christians.  Such  an  attempt  at  generalized  instruction  would 

*  lead  to  latitudinarianism,  to  unbelief,  and  finally  to  atheism. 
‘  Neither  would  it  be  justifiable  to  communicate  separate  systems 
‘  of  religious  knowledge  in  the  same  school,  according  to  the 
‘  various  professions  of  the  scholars ;  that  practice  would  lead  to 
‘  indifterence,  to  confusion,  and  to  scepticism.  Still  less  would 
‘  it  be  justifiable  to  establish  separate  schools  for  the  difterent 
‘  sects,  giving  to  each  their  separate  and  distinctive  religious  in- 
‘  struction.  That  religion  which  is  true  can  alone  be  taught.  The 
‘  conscience  of  the  State  commands  that  the  true  religion  should 

*  also  be  the  religion  established  by  law  ;  therefore,  as  no  edu- 
‘  cation  should  be  encouraged  which  is  not  connected  with  reli- 
‘  gion,  so  no  religion  should  be  taught  but  that  which  is  true  ;  as 
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‘  that  religion  which  is  established  according  to  the  conscience 
*  of  the  State  is  the  only  true  religion,  therefore  it  is  inconsistent 
‘  with  principle  that  the  State  should  encourage,  or  aid  in  any 
‘  way  whatsoever,  any  schools  or  establishments  for  education 
‘  in  which  the  religion  of  the  Established  Church  is  not  exclusively 
‘  taught.’ 

Such  is  the  necessary  and  inevitable  deduction  from  the  very 
startling  principles  which  are  now  boldly  laid  down,  and  strenu¬ 
ously  advocated.  To  the  Dissenter,  these  principles  proclaim  an 
exclusion  from  all  schools  to  which  the  public  has  granted  any 
aid,  unless  he  shall  accept  his  scholastic  instruction  upon  the 
condition  of  receiving  religious  instruction  also,  and  according  to 
the  tenets  of  a  church  to  which  he  cannot  conscientiously  conform. 
We  should  venture  to  ask  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  we  should  fear¬ 
lessly  ask  the  public,  whether  this  principle,  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  leads,  are  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  ‘  a  perfect  liberty 
‘  of  education  ?’  and  whether  it  does  not  assume  ‘  that  the  Esta- 
*  blished  Church  should  have  some  power  over  the  education  of 
‘  the  people?’  To  both' of  these  propositions  we  have  already 
shown  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  already,  by  a  prudent  foresight, 
declared  his  uncompromising  opposition. 

But  the  consequences  of  this  new  principle  go  much  further. 
It  would  follow,  that  if  the  faith  of  the  Established  Church  is  to 
be  taught,  and  that  faith  only,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  must 
also  be  the  guardians  and  directors  of  all  popular  education  en¬ 
couraged  or  aided  by  the  State.  It  is  the  prayer  of  242  petitions, 
signed  by  26,603  persons,  that  Parliament  should  not  sanction 
any  system  of  education  which  is  not  founded  on  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church.  These  petitioners  are  most  assuredly 
good  logicians,  however  we  may  doubt  their  wisdom  or  their 
liberality.  They  reason  correctly  on  their  own  principles ;  but 
are  we  to  be  told  in  the  year  1839,  and  in  free  and  Protestant 
England,  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  to  be  placed  under 
the  exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the  clergy  ?  And  is  this 
to  be  urged  on  the  authority  of  scraps  of  Norman  French  from 
the  Year  Book  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  or  by  inapplicable 
citations  from  the  dicta  of  Chief-Justice  Holt?  Because  it  has 
been  said  some  four  centuries  back,  that  La  doctrine  et  informa¬ 
tion  des  enfans  est  chose  espirituelle,  are  we  to  re-introduce 
unjust  exclusions,  in  comparison  of  which  the  Test  and  Cor¬ 
poration  Acts  are  models  of  liberality  and  justice  ?  Because 
Chief-Justice  Holt  stated,  that,  in  a  very  different  state  of  the 
law,  the  schoolmaster  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary, 
are  we  to  inform  our  dissenting  fellow-subjects,  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic,  that  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
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provement  the  state  feels  no  interest,  and  will  make  no  effort  ? 
And  this  declaration  is  to  be  made  on  the  authority  of  one  who 
has  been,  and  who  may  again  aspire  to  be,  a  minister  of  that 
sovereign  who  has  declared  it  to  be  her  ‘  wish  that  all  the  youth 
‘  of  this  kingdom  should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and  that  the 
‘  rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected.’ 

That  the  general  education  of  the  people  should  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  clergy  of  any  country,  we  should  consi¬ 
der  to  be  a  grievous  calamity.  That  the  clergy  should  have  the 
fullest  means  of  directing  the  religious  instruction  of  their  flocks, 
we  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  It  is 
because  we  wish  to  preserve  for  the  clergy  their  full  power  and 
influence  in  the  church  and  pulpit,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to 
give  them  exclusive  dominion  in  the  school.  But,  without  ven¬ 
turing  upon  topics  which  are  only  collateral  to  the  main  ques¬ 
tion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  at  a  moment  when  we  re¬ 
joice  to  think  that  the  increased  thirst  for  religious  knowledge, 
and  an  earnest  devotional  spirit,  render  the  number  of  the  clergy 
inadequate  to  the  duties  they  have  to  perform,  is  it  wise  or  ex¬ 
pedient  to  withdraw  them  from  their  more  peculiar  and  sacred 
functions,  and  to  rest  upon  them  obligations  which  may  be  as 
effectually  fulfilled  by  others  ?  Let  the  clergy  superintend  their 
peculiar  schools,  if  they  will ;  let  them  found  and  support  from 
private  funds  schools  specially  appropriated  for  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  extension  of  its  faith  and  articles:  with  this 
freedom  of  action  let  no  man  interfere,  and  let  not  any  Dissenter 
presume  to  complain.  As  well  might  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  point  to  Coward  College,  or  Oscott,  as  grievances,  as 
the  Dissenters  object  to  the  collections  made  in  cathedrals  and 
churches,  and  the  schools  supported  by  private  charity,  however 
exclusive  may  be  their  rules,  and  restricted  the  basis  on  which 
they  rest. 

Schools  which  are  built,  or  supported  out  of  the  general  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  are,  however,  in  a  very  different  position. 
Where  all.  contribute,  all  should  be  permitted  to  benefit.  Nor 
does  this  distinction  admit  any  principle  inconsistent  with  the 
foundation  of  a  Church  Establishment.  The  property  of  the 
Church  is  not  a  tax,  and  cannot  be  reasonably  confounded  with 
taxation.  Yet,  even  in  respect  to  schools  supported  from  taxa¬ 
tion,  we  consider  that  the  fullest  power  of  administering  religious 
instruction  to  the  members  of  the  Church  should  be  afforded.  The 
rightof  the  clergy  in  this  respect  should  be  effectually  guarded  and 
maintained ;  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  vex  the  conscience 
of  a  young  Dissenter  with  the  doctrines  of  pjedobaptism  ;  or  en¬ 
force  the  truths  of  the  apostolic  succession  upon  an  unfledged 
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and  unbreeched  Presbyterian.  Still  less  are  they  to  have  a  con¬ 
trol  over  the  course  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuit.  If  geology, 
for  instance,  could  only  be  taught  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
many  of  our  clergy,  we  are  inclined  to  apprehend  that  Sedgwick 
and  Buckland — excellent  Churchmen  though  they  be — would  run 
the  hazard  of  being  rejected  as  heterodox.  An  Index  expurga^ 
torius  would  soon  be  published  at  the  Clarendon  press.  Neither 
Alilton  nor  Locke  would  be  safe.  A  theological  test  would  be 
applied  in  every  case ;  and  some  modern  Galileo,  if  he  were  not 
confined  to  the  inquisition,  would  at  least  be  exiled  from  the 
school.  Our  consolation  would,  however,  be  at  the  present  as 
in  more  ancient  times,  that  in  spite  of  these  theological  fetters, 
the  patriot  and  the  philosopher  might  still  rely  upon  that  spirit 
of  progress  which  God  has  given  as  the  instrument  of  all  good, 
and  might  with  confidence  exclaim,  Eppur  si  muove  ! 

We  f^eel  some  disgust  and  shame  at  the  degree  of  excitement, 
and  at  the  extravagant  misrepresentations  which  this  subject  has 
this  session  produced;  even  within  the  walls  of  the  Legislature 
itself.  Five  mortal  nights  were  consumed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  discussing  this  question,  on  which  all  men  of  under¬ 
standing  ought  to  have  been  agreed.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Bude-lighc  will  affect  more  than  the  physical  organs  of  vision. 
Columns  of  the  ‘  Times’  and  ‘  Morning  Chronicle’  have  been  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  irrelevant  matters  discussed.  ‘  Mirrors  of  Parliament’ 
have  appeared,  conveying  but  few  reflections  ;  and  if  reason 
could  have  brought  an  action  fur  libel  us  well  as  Mr  Stockdule, 
Hansard  would  have  had  to  complain  of  a  new  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  indeed,  with  his  accustomed  dexterity, 
escaped  many  of  the  shoals  and  quicksands  into  which  his  friends 
were  led  by  reckless  impetuosity — by  violent  party  spirit,  or  by 
sincere  but  wild  fanaticism.  ‘  1  mean  to  confine  myself  to  the 

*  merits  of  the  question,  rather  than  to  consider  whether  the  opin- 

*  ions  advanced  by  my  honourable  friend  (Mr  Gladstone)  are 

*  sound  or  not.’  But  still,  looking  back  at  this  protracted  con¬ 
test,  we  should  very  much  wish  that  Dr  Southey  could  be 
tempted  to  immortalize  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  has 
illustrated  the  Battle  of  Blenheim.  If  it  were  not  for  the  latent 
party  purposes  which  were  the  real  cause  of  this  debate,  we 
might  in  seriousness  say, 

‘  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 

And  what  they  kill’d  each  other  for.’ 

In  these  wars  of  words,  as  in  other  w’ars,  what  is  glory  and 
profit  to  some  of  those  who  are  engaged,  becomes  death  and 
ruin  to  thousands  whose  permanent  interests  are  trifled  with,  or 
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sacrificed.  What  would  we  not  give  to  feel  confident  that  either 
we,  or  others  better  qualified  for  such  a  duty,  could  recall  the 
angry  disputants  from  low  and  miserable  party  views,  to  the  en¬ 
during  and  all-important  duties  which  it  behoves  Parliament  to 
perform  !  In  no  other  case  whatever  do  we  believe  that  so  much 
good  may  be  done,  and  so  much  evil  prevented.  The  population 
of  England  is  not  what  it  was.  The  increased  numbers  are  not 
more  seriously  to  be  considered  than  the  increased  activity  and 
restlessness.  The  besuin  d'agir  pervades  all  classes :  and,  like 
children  in  a  nursery,  if  not  employed  usefully,  employed  they 
will  be,  and  probably  employed  for  mischief.  The  dense  masses 
accumulated  in  the  manufacturing  districts — the  vicissitudes  to 
which  they  are  exposed  from  the  variations  of  demand  for  pro¬ 
duce — the  privations  to  whieh  they  are  subject,  (aggravated  by  a 
most  dangerous  system  of  corn  laws,) — the  ignorance  in  which 
too  many  of  them  are  left  by  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  state — 
the  power  which  is  consequently  given  to  unprincipled  specula¬ 
tors,  mistaken  enthusiasts,  or  insane  fanatics — will  produce  (if 
their  consequences  be  not  averted)  calamities  of  the  most  frightful 
kind.  The  imminence  of  this  peril  is  daily  and  hourly  augment¬ 
ing;  and  let  not  the  public  imagine  that  they  can  afford  either 
to  lose  time  or  to  misapply  energy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
efforts  of  all  the  wise  and  the  good  of  all  parties  should  be  ap¬ 
plied,  without  delay,  in  furtherance  of  the  great  cause  of  religion 
and  moral  education.  It  appears,  from  a  table  subjoined  to 
the  pamphlet  now  before  us,  that,  in  the  towns  of  Manehester, 
Salford,  Liverpool,  Bury,  and  York,  the  proportion  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  working  classes  for  whom  adequate  school  accom¬ 
modation  is  provided,  does  not  exceed  ‘21,957,  out  of  a  total 
number  of  80,050. 

‘  Tlie  rapid  progress  of  our  physical  civilisation  has  occasioned  the 
growth  of  masses  of  manufacturing  population,  the  instruction  and 
moral  and  religious  elevation  of  which  have  hitherto  been  neglected  by 
the  state.  These  communities  exhibit  alarming  features :  lal)Ouring 
classes,  unmatched  in  the  energy  and  hardihood  with  which  they  pur¬ 
sue  their  daily  toil,  yet  thriftless,  incapable  of  husbanding  their  means, 
or  resisting  sensual  gratifications.  The  wife  commits  her  infant  to  a 
hireling,  and  leaves  her  domestic  duties  to  work  in  the  manufactory. 
Parents  lead  their  children  to  the  same  scene  of  continual  exertion. 
Domestic  virtue  and  household  piety  have  little  opportunity  to  thrive  in 
a  population  alternating  between  protracted  labour  and  repose,  or  too 
frequent  sensual  gratification.  When  all  the  animal  powers  are  thus 
called  constantly  into  action,  adversity  is  met  with  fierce  discontent,  or 
with  fierce  outbreaks  of  passionate  disquiet.’ — {^Recent  Measures,  p.  17.) 
‘  We  cannot  contemplate  with  unconcern,’  observes  the  same  excellent 
writer,  ‘  the  vast  physical  power  which  is  now  moved  by  men  so  igno- 
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rant  and  so  unprincipled  as  the  Chartist  leaders,  without  expecting  such 
internal  convulsions  as  may  deserve  the  name  of  civil  war ;  we  think  it 
highly  probable  that  persons  and  property  will,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  be  so  exposed  to  violence  as  materially  to  affect  the  prosperty  of 
our  manufactures  and  commerce,  to  shake  the  mutual  confidence  of  mer¬ 
cantile  men,  and  to  diminish  the  stability  of  our  political  and  social  institu¬ 
tions.’ — (P.  44.) 

To  doubt  these  solemn  warnings  is  to  doubt  the  powers  of  the 
avalanche  in  the  Alps,  because  we  know  the  snow  to  lie  innocu¬ 
ously  on  Newmarket  heath. 

Nor  ought  these  fearful  results  to  create  surprise.  The  au¬ 
thor  whom  we  have  quoted  refers  most  properly  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  Dr  Adam  Smith,  to  prove  that  what  w'e  now  see  and 
deplore  was  anticipated  by  that  great  philosopher.  This  is  one 
of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  experience  gives  its  sanction 
to  the  theories  of  wisdom  ;  and  in  which  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  recommendation  of  those  who  carefully  and  cautiously  deduce 
from  existing  facts  their  future  consequences,  are  proved  to  all 
those  who  aspire  to  the  name  of  statesmen.  *  In  the  progress  of 
‘  the  division  of  labour,’  says  Dr  Smith,*  ‘  the  employment  of 
‘  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  live  by  labour  comes  to  be 

*  confined  to  very  few  operations.  But  the  understandings  of  the 
‘  greater  part  of  men  are  necessarily  formed  by  their  ordinary 
‘  employment.  'I'he  man  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  perform- 
‘  ing  a  few  simple  operations  has  no  occasion  to  exert  his  under- 

*  standing.  He  naturally  loses,  therefore,  the  habit  of  exertion, 
‘  and  generally  becomes  stupid  and  ignorant.  ’1  he  torpor  of  his 
‘  mind  renders  him  nut  only  incapable  of  relishing  or  bearing 

*  part  in  rational  eonversation,  but  of  conceiving  any  generous 
‘  or  tender  sentiment,  and  consequently  of  forming  a  just  judg- 

*  ment  concerning  many  of  the  duties  of  private  life.  Of  the 
‘  great  interests  of  his  country  he  is  incapable  of  judging. 
‘  1  he  uniformity  of  his  stationary  life  corrupts  the  courage  of 

*  his  mind,  and  corrupts  even  the  activity  of  his  body.  His  dex- 

*  ferity  at  his  own  particular  trade  seems  to  be  acquired  at  the 

*  expense  of  his  intellectual,  social,  and  mental  virtues.  But  in 
‘  every  improved  or  civilized  society  this  is  the  state  into  which 
‘  the  labouring  poor  (that  is  the  great  mass  of  the  people)  must 
‘  necessarily  fall,  unless  Government  takes  some  pains  to 

*  prevent  it.’ 

We  entreat  the  attention  of  our  rulers,  of  our  legislators,  and 
of  all  our  fellow-countrymen,  to  these  last  words.  Adam  Smith 
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lias  here  recapitulated  the  awful  calamities  to  which  the  progress 
of  manufacturing  industry  is  incident,  ‘  unless  Government  takes 
‘  some  pains  to  prevent  it'  But  when  her  Majesty’s  Ministers 
have  endeavoured  to  discharge  this  their  sacred  duty,  how  have 
tlieir  propositions  been  met  ?  The  present  session  has  exhibited 
that  which  Dr  Smith,  with  all  his  prescience,  never  could 
have  anticipated.  That  a  government  should  undertake  this 
task  he  considers  hypothetical ;  but  what  he  never  contemplated 
as  possible  was,  that  those  exertions,  when  made,  should  have 
been,  as  far  as  was  possible,  neutralized  and  rendered  inoperative, 
by  the  combined  movements  of  a  great  party  calling  themselves 
the  friends  of  the  throne  and  altar. 

We  have  hitherto  urged  the  performance  of  these  duties,  on 
the  ground  of  the  social  interests  of  mankind  ;  and  of  the  immi¬ 
nent  dangers  to  that  social  system  which  it  behoves  legislators  to 
avert.  But  we  confess,  that  there  are  still  higher  and  more 
ennobling  motives  which  ought  to  lead  us  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions.  Is  there  no  delight  felt  in  the  performance  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  duties  which  God  has  prescribed  to  mankind  ? 
We  hear  every  day  of  the  triumphs  of  mechanical  invention — of 
the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement — of  fens  drained,  of 
heaths  improved,  of  mountains  enclosed  and  cultivated.  The 
names  of  those  useful  and  excellent  men  under  whose  auspices 
this  progress  has  been  made  are  had  in  honour.  Holkham,  Wo¬ 
burn,  and  Althorp,  are  places  to  w’hich  much  of  our  industry  may 
trace  its  present  development.  In  manufactures,  also,  we  pay  a  just 
tribute  to  Watt,  to  Arkwright,  and  to  Peel.  But  what  are  their 
exertions,  and  how  insignificant  their  services,  compared  to  those 
of  the  labourers  in  a  better  vineyard,  who  remedy  the  barrenness 
of  the  mind — who  cultivate  the  rich  harvests  of  the  understand¬ 
ing — and  promote  the  accumulation  of  that  intellectual  wealth 
which  forms  the  capital  of  our  moral  nature  ?  It  is  through  their 
agency  that  the  reason  is  prepared  to  receive  and  to  appreciate 
the  higher  impulses  of  religious  obligations.  It  is  thus  that  our 
fellow-men,  in  their  social  capacities,  are  made  better  subjects ; 
and  that  under  the  divine  blessing  they  become  better  Christians 
also.  Are  not  these  high  obligations  and  duties — are  not  these 
eternal  interests  such  as^  to  justify,  or  rather  to  demand,  some 
slight  sacrifice  of  party  zeal,  and  of  personal  ambition  ?  If  the 
cause  of  morality  and  of  religion  has  been  promoted,  is  not  that 
somewhat  of  a  consolation  for  the  loss  of  apolitical  triumph  ?  To 
procure  the  consent  and  agreement  of  Parliament  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  this  greatest  of  all  national  duties,  is  a  triumph  to 
which  the  victories  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  are  secondary  and 
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inferior.  Will  not  our  politicians  be  tempted  by  the  hope  of 
earning  this  glory  ? 

But  if  the  Conservative  party  have  willed  it  otherwise  ;  if  their 
‘  compact-alliance’  can  only  be  preserved  by  converting  all  ques¬ 
tions  into  Church  Questions  ;  if  they  prefer  a  strong  division  at 
night  to  the  consciousness  of  a  good  action  which  will  outlive 
the  morning ; — then  it  behoves  the  honest  and  intelligent  people 
of  England  to  exert  their  own  powers  for  the  advancement  of 
their  eternal  interests.  While  rendering  to  the  Church  the  things 
which  belong  to  the  Church,  let  them  resist,  like  freemen,  the  en¬ 
croaching  usurpation  which  seeks  to  place  the  clergy  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  in  possession  of  the  exclusive  right  of  conducting  edu¬ 
cation.  Let  the  people  of  England  consider  that,  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  their  moral,  their  civil,  and  their  religious  freedom  depends. 
No  cajolery  to  the  Wesleyans — no  hypocritical  compliments  to 
the  Dissenters — should  close  their  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  in¬ 
troducing  into  our  schools  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  worst 
description.  Should  this  attempt  succeed,  our  civil  and  religious 
rights  will  both  be  placed  in  peril ;  and  therefore  our  resistance 
to  these  claims  becomes  a  sacred  duty. 

If  the  state  of  parties  does  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a 
good  system  of  National  Education,  w'e  call  upon  the  people  of 
England  to  provide  it  at  any  cost  and  sacrifice  for  themselves. 
We  addi  ess  them  in  the  words  of  an  eloquent  writer:  ‘  You 
‘  cannot  without  guilt  and  disgrace  stop  where  you  are.  The 
‘  past  and  the  present  call  on  you  to  advance.  Your  nature  is 
‘  too  great  to  be  crushed  ;  you  were  not  created  what  you  are, 

‘  merely  to  toil,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  like  inferior  animals.  No 
‘  power  in  society,  no  hardship  in  your  condition,  can  keep  you 
*  down  in  knowledge,  power,  virtue,  or  influence,  but  by  your 
‘  own  consent.  Do  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  flatteries  you 
‘  hear.  You  have  many  great  deflciencies  to  be  remedied  ;  and 
‘  the  remedy  lies  not  in  the  ballot-box,  not  in  the  exercise  of 
‘  your  political  powers,  but  in  the  faithful  education  of  your- 
‘  selves  and  of  your  children.’  * 
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Art.  VII. — The  Practical  Works  of  Richard  Baxter,  with  a 
Preface,  giving  some  Account  of  the  Author,  and  of  this  Edition 
of  his  Practical  Works  ;  and  an  Essay  on  his  Genius,  Works, 
and  Times.  4  vols.  8vo.  London  :  1838. 

ri^His  publication  reminds  us  of  an  oversifjjht  in  omitting  to 
notice  the  collection  of  the  works  of  Richard  Baxter,  edited 
in  the  year  1830,  by  Mr  Orme.  It  was,  in  legal  phrase,  a 
demand  for  judgment,  in  the  appeal  of  the  great  Nonconformist 
to  the  ultimate  tribunal  of  posterity,  from  the  censures  of  his 
own  age,  on  himself  and  his  writings.  We  think  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  substantially  right,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be 
affirmed.  Right  it  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  so  far  as  it  assigned 
to  him  an  elevated  rank  amongst  those,  who,  taking  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  mankind  for  their  province,  have  found  there  at 
once  the  motive  and  the  reward  for  labours  beneath  which,  unless 
sustained  by  that  holy  impulse,  the  utmost  powers  of  our  frail 
nature  must  have  prematurely  fainted. 

About  the  time  when  the  high-born  guests  of  Whitehall  were 
celebrating  the  nuptial  revels  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Elector  Pala¬ 
tine,  and  the  visiters  of  low  degree  were  defraying  the  cost  by 
the  purchase  of  titles  and  monopolies,  there  was  living  at  the 
pleasant  village  of  Eaton  Constantine,  betw’een  the  Wrekin  Hill 
and  the  Severn,  a  substantial  yeoman,  incurious  alike  about  the 

Eolitics  of  the  empire  and  the  wants  of  the  exchequer.  Yet  was 
e  not  without  his  vexations.  On  the  green  before  his  door,  a 
Maypole,  hung  with  garlands,  allured  the  retiring  congregation 
to  dance  out  the  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  sound  of  fife  and  tabret, 
while  he,  intent  on  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  was  greeted 
with  no  better  names  than  Puritan,  Precisian,  and  Hypocrite. 
If  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  parish  church,  venerable  as  it  was, 
and  picturesque,  in  contempt  of  all  styles  and  orders  of  architec¬ 
ture,  his  case  was  not  much  mended.  The  aged  and  purblind 
incumbent  executed  his  weekly  task  with  the  aid  of  strange  as¬ 
sociates.  One  of  them  laid  aside  the  Rail,  and  another  the 
thimble,  to  mount  the  reading  desk.  To  these  succeeded  ‘  the 
‘  excellentest  stage  player  in  all  the  country,  and  a  good  gamester, 
‘  and  a  good  fellow.”  This  worthy  having  received  Holy  Orders, 
forged  tne  like  for  a  neighbour’s  son,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
that  title,  officiated  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  altar.  Next  in  this 
goodly  list  came  an  attorney’s  clerk,  who  had  ‘  tippled  himself 
into  so  great  poverty,’  that  he  had  no  other  way  to  live  but  by 
assuming  the  pastoral  care  of  the  flock  at  Eaton  Constantine. 
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Time  out  of  mind,  the  curate  had  been  ex-oflScio  the  dcpositavy 
of  the  secular,  as  well  as  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  parish  ; 
and  to  these  learned  persons  our  yeoman  was  therefore  fain  to 
commit  the  education  of  his  only  son  and  namesake,  Richard 
Baxter. 

Such,  from  his  tenth  to  his  sixteenth  year,  were  the  teachers 
of  the  most  voluminous  theological  writer  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Of  that  period  of  his  life,  the  only  incidents  which  can 
now  be  ascertained  arc,  that  his  love  of  apples  was  inordinate, 
and  that,  on  the  subject  of  robbing  orchards,  he  held,  in  practice 
at  least,  the  doctrines  handed  down  amongst  schoolboys  by  an 
unbroken  tradition.  Almost  as  barren  is  the  only  extant  record 
of  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  pupilage.  They  were  spent 
at  the  endowed  school  at  Wroxeter,  which  he  quitted  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  destitute  of  all  mathematical  and  physical  science — 
ignorant  of  Hebrew — a  mere  smatterer  in  Greek,  and  possessed 
of  as  much  Latin  as  enabled  him  in  after  life  to  use  it  with  reck¬ 
less  facility.  Yet,  a  mind  so  prolific,  and  which  yielded  such 
early  fruits,  could  not  advance  to  manhood  without  much  well- 
directed  culture.  The  Bible  which  lay  on  his  father’s  table, 
formed  the  whole  of  the  good  man’s  library,  and  would  have  been 
ill  exchanged  for  the  treasures  of  the  \’atican.  He  had  been  no 
stranger  to  the  cares,  nor  indeed  to  the  disorders  of  life ;  and,  as 
his  strength  declined,  it  was  his  delight  to  inculcate  on  his  inqui¬ 
sitive  boy  the  lessons  which  inspired  wisdom  teaches  most  per¬ 
suasively,  when  illustrated  by  dear-bought  experience,  and  en¬ 
forced  by  parental  love.  For  the  mental  infirmities  of  the  son, 
no  better  discipline  could  have  been  found.  A  pyrrhonist  of 
nature’s  making,  his  threescore  years  and  ten  might  have  been 
exhausted  in  a  fruitless  struggle  to  adjudicate  between  antagonist 
theories,  if  his  mind  had  not  thus  been  subjugated  to  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  by  an  influence  coeval  with  the 
first  dawn  of  reason,  and  associated  indissolubly  with  his  earliest 
and  most  enduring  alfections.  It  is  neither  the  wise  nor  the  good 
by  whom  the  patrimony  of  opinion  is  most  lightly  regarded. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  our  existence,  that  beyond  the  precincts 
of  abstract  science,  we  must  take  much  for  granted,  if  we  would 
make  any  advance  in  knowledge,  or  live  to  any  useful  end.  Our 
hereditary  prepossessions  must  not  only  precede  our  acquired 
judgments,  but  must  conduct  us  to  them.  To  begin  by  ques¬ 
tioning  every  thing,  is  to  end  by  answering  nothing ;  and  a  pre¬ 
mature  revolt  from  human  authority  is  but  an  incipient  rebellion 
against  conscience,  reason,  and  truth.  Launched  into  the  ocean 


of  speculative  enquiry,  without  the  anchorage  of  parental  in¬ 
struction  and  filial  reverence,  Baxter  would  have  been  drawn  by 
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his  constitutional  tendencies  into  that  sceptical  philosophy, 
through  the  lon^  annals  of  which  no  single  name  is  to  be  found 
to  which  the  gratitude  of  mankind  has  been  yielded,  or  is  justly 
due.  He  had  much  in  common  with  the  most  eminent  doctors 
of  that  school — the  animal  frame,  characterised  by  sluggish  ap¬ 
petites,  languid  passions,  and  great  nervous  energy  ;  the  intel¬ 
lectual  nature  distinguished  by  subtlety  to  seize  distinctions 
more  than  by  wit  to  detect  analogies ;  by  the  power  to  dive,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  faculty  to  soar;  by  skill  to  analyze  subjective  truths, 
rather  than  by  ability  to  combine  them  with  each  other  and  with 
objective  realities.  But  what  was  wanting  in  his  sensitive,  and 
deficient  in  his  intellectual  structure,  was  balanced  and  corrected 
by  the  spiritual  elevation  of  his  mind.  If  not  enamoured  of  the 
beautiful,  nor  conversant  with  the  ideal,  nor  able  to  grasp  the 
comprehensive  and  the  abstract,  he  enjoyed  that  clear  mental 
vision  which  attends  on  moral  purity — the  rectitude  of  judgment 
which  rewards  the  subjection  of  the  will  to  the  reason — the  lofti¬ 
ness  of  thought  awakened  by  habitual  communion  with  the  source 
of  light — and  the  earnest  stability  of  purpose  inseparable  from  the 
predominance  of  the  social  above  the  selfish  afifections.  Scepti¬ 
cism  and  devotion  were  the  conflicting  elements  of  his  internal 
life ;  but  the  radiance  from  above  gradually  dispersed  the  vapours 
from  beneath,  and  through  half  a  century  of  pain,  and  strife,  and 
agitation,  he  enjoyed  that  settled  tranquillity  which  no  efforts 
merely  intellectual  can  attain,  nor  any  speculative  doubts  de¬ 
stroy, — the  peace,  of  which  it  is  said,  that  it  passes  understand- 
iiig. 

Baxter  was  born  in  1615,  and  consequently  attained  his  early 
manhood  amidst  events  ominous  of  approaching  revolutions. 
Deep  and  latent  as  are  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  continued  ex¬ 
istence  of  Episcopacy  in  England,  nothing  can  be  less  recondite 
than  the  human  agency  employed  in  working  out  that  result. 
Nursed  by  the  Tudors,  adopted  by  the  Stuarts,  and  wedded  in 
her  youth  to  a  powerful  aristocracy,  the  Anglican  Church  re¬ 
tains  the  indelible  stamp  of  these  early  alliances.  To  the  great, 
the  learned,  and  the  worldly  wise,  it  has  for  three  centuries 
afforded  a  resting-place  and  a  refuge.  But  a  long  interval  had 
elapsed  before  the  national  temples  and  hierarchy  were  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  nobler  end  of  enlightening  the  ignorant,  and 
administering  comfort  to  the  poor.  Rich  beyond  all  Protestant 
rivalry  in  sacred  literature,  the  Church  of  England,  from  the 
days  of  Parker  to  those  of  Laud,  had  scarcely  produced  any  one 
considerable  work  of  popular  instruction.  The  pastoral  care  which 
Burnett  depicted,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  was  at  that 
time  a  vision  which,  though  since  nobly  fulfilled,  no  past  experi- 
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ence  had  realized.  Till  a  much  later  time,  the  alphabet  was  among 
the  mysteries  which  the  English  church  concealed  from  her  cate¬ 
chumens.  There  is  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  other  Pro¬ 
testant  State,  of  so  wonderful  a  concentration,  and  so  imperfect 
a  diffusion  of  learning  and  genius,  of  piety  and  zeal.  The 
reigns  of  Whitgift,  Bancroft,  and  Laud,  were  unmolested  by 
cares  so  rude  as  those  of  evangelizing  the  artisans  and  peasantry. 
Jewel  and  Bull,  Hall  and  Donne,  Hooker  and  Taylor,  lived 
and  WTOte  for  their  peers,  and  for  future  ages,  but  not  for  the 
commonalty  of  their  own.  Yet  was  not  Christianity  bereft  in 
England  of  her  distinctive  and  glorious  privilege.  It  was  still 
the  religion  of  the  poor.  Amidst  persecution,  contempt,  and 
penury,  the  Puritans  had  toiled  and  suffered,  and  had,  not  rarely, 
died  in  their  service.  Thus  in  every  city,  and  almost  in  every 
village,  they  who  had  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  might,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  perceive  the  har¬ 
bingers  of  the  coming  tempest.  Thoughtful  and  resolute  men 
had  transferred  the  allegiance  of  the  heart  from  their  legitimate, 
to  their  chosen  leaders  ;  while,  unconscious  of  their  danger,  the 
ruling  were  straining  the  bonds  of  authority,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  decrease  of  their  number  and  their  strength.  It  was  when 
the  future  pastors  of  New  England  were  trainitig  men  to  a 
generous  contempt  of  all  sublunary  interest  for  conscience  sake, 
that  Laud,  not  content  to  be  terrible  to  the  founders  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  New  England,  braved  an  enmity  far  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  theirs.  With  a  view  to  the  ends  to  which  his  life  was  de¬ 
voted,  his  truth  and  courage  would  have  been  well  exchanged 
for  the  wily  and  time-serving  genius  of  Williams.  Supported 
by  Heylin,  Cosins,  Montague,  and  many  others,  who  adopted 
or  exaggerated  his  own  opinions,  he  precipitated  the  temporary 
overthrow  of  a  Church,  in  harmony  with  the  character,  and 
strong  in  the  affections  of  the  people  ;  upheld  by  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  names  ;  connected  with  the  whole  aristocracy  of  the 
realm  ;  and  enthusiastically  defended  by  the  Sovereign. 

Baxter’s  theological  studies  were  commenced  during  these 
tumults,  and  were  insensibly  biassed  by  them.  The  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  polity  had  reconciled  him  to  Episcopal  ordination  ;  but  as 
he  read,  and  listened,  and  observed,  his  attachment  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  ritual  and  discipline  progressively  declined.  He 
began  by  rejecting  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  communion. 
He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  compulsory  subscription  to  articles, 
and  the  baptismal  cross.  ‘  Deeper  thoughts  on  the  point  of 
‘  Episcopacy  ’  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  et  cetera  oath  ;  and 
these  reflections  soon  rendered  him  an  irreconcilable  adversary  to 
the  ‘  English  Diocesan  frame.’  He  distributed  the  sacred  ele- 
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ments  to  those  who  would  not  kneel  to  receive  them,  and  re¬ 
ligiously  abjured  the  surplice.  Thus  ripe  for  spiritual  censures, 
and  prepared  to  endure  them,  he  was  rescued  from  the  danger 
he  had  braved  by  the  demon  of  civil  strife.  '1  he  Scots  in  the 
north,  and  the  Parliament  in  the  south,  summoned  Charles  and 
Laud  to  more  serious  cares  than  those  of  enforcing  conformity, 
and  left  Baxter  free  to  enlarge  and  to  propagate  his  discoveries. 

With  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  his  mind  was  visited  by  a 
corresponding  audacity  of  thought.  Was  there  indeed  a  future 
life? — Was  the  soul  of  man  immortal? — Were  the  Scriptures  true? 
— were  the  questions  which  now  assaulted  and  perplexed  him. 
They  came  not  as  vexing  and  importunate  suggestions,  but 
‘  under  pretence  of  sober  reason,’  and  all  the  resources  of  his  un¬ 
derstanding  were  summoned  to  resist  the  tempter.  Self-decep¬ 
tion  was  abhorrent  from  his  nature.  He  feared  the  face  of  no 
speculative  difficulty.  Dark  as  were  the  shapes  which  crossed 
his  path,  they  must  be  closely  questioned ;  and  gloomy  as  was 
the  abyss  to  which  they  led,  it  was  to  be  unhesitatingly  explored. 
The  result  needs  not  to  be  stated.  From  a  long  and  painful 
conflict  he  emerged  victorious,  but  not  without  bearing  to  the 
grave  some  scars  to  mark  the  severity  of  the  struggle.  No 
man  was  ever  blessed  with  more  profound  convictions ;  but  so 
vast  and  elaborate  was  the  basis  of  argumentation  on  which  they 
rested,  that  to  re-examine  the  texture,  and  ascertain  the  coher¬ 
ence  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  wrought,  formed  the  still 
recurring  labour  of  his  whole  future  life. 

While  the  recluse  is  engulfed  in  the  vortices  of  metaphysics, 
the  victims  of  passion  are  still  urged  forward  in  their  wild  career 
of  guilt  and  misery.  From  the  transcendental  labyrinths 
through  which  Baxter  was  winding  his  solitary  and  painful  way, 
the  war  recalled  him  to  the  stern  realities  of  life.  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  earlier  military  operations,  Coventry  had 
become  a  city  of  refuge  to  him,  and  to  a  large  body  of  his  cleri¬ 
cal  brethren.  They  believed,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts, 
that  Essex,  Waller,  and  Cromwell,  were  fighting  the  battles  of 
Charles,  and  that  their  real  object  was  to  rescue  the  King  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  Malignants,  and  the  Church  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Prelatists.  ‘  We  kept,’  says  Baxter,  speaking  of 
himself  and  his  associates,  ‘  to  our  old  principles,  and  thought 
‘  all  others  had  done  so  too,  except  a  very  few  inconsiderable  per- 
‘  sons.  We  were  unfeignedly  for  King  and  Parliament.  We 
‘  believed  that  the  war  was  only  to  save  the  Parliament  and 
‘  kingdom  from  the  Papists  and  delinquents,  and  to  remove  the 
‘  dividers,  that  the  King  might  again  return  to  his  Parliament, 
*  and  that  no  changes  might  be  made  in  religion,  but  by  the 
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*  laws  which  had  his  free  consent.  We  took  the  true  happiness 
‘  of  Kinjr  and  people,  Church  and  State,  to  be  our  end,  and  so 
‘  we  understood  the  covenant,  engaging  both  against  Papists 
‘and  schismatics;  and  when  the  .  Court  News-Book  told  the 
‘  world  of  the  swarms  of  Anabaptists  in  our  armies,  we  thought 
‘  it  had  been  a  mere  lie,  because  it  was  not  so  with  us.’ 

Ontology  and  scholastic  divinity  have  their  charms,  and  never 
did  man  confess  them  more  than  Richard  Baxter.  But  the  pulse 
must  beat  languidly  indeed,  when  the  superior  fascination  of  the 
‘  tented  field’  is  not  acknowledged  ;  nor  should  it  derogate  from 
the  reverence  which  attends  his  name,  to  admit  that  he  felt  and 
indulged  this  universal  excitement.  Slipping  away  from  Uuran- 
dus,  Bradwardine,  Suarez,  and  Ariminensis,  he  visited  Edgehill 
and  Naseby  while  the  Parliamentary  armies  still  occupied  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  fought.  He  found  the  conquerors 
armed  cap-a-pie  for  spiritual,  as  well  as  carnal  combats ;  and  to 
convert  the  troops  from  their  theological  errors,  was  the  duty 
which,  he  was  assured,  hail  been  committed  to  him  by  Providence. 
Becoming  accordingly  chaplain  to  Whalley’s  regiment,  he  wit¬ 
nessed  in  that  capacity  many  a  skirmish,  and  was  present  at  the 
sieges  of  Bristol,  Sherborne,  and  Worcester.  Rupert  and  Goring 
proved  less  stubborn  antagonists  than  the  seekers  and  levellers  of 
the  Lieutenant-General’s  camp;  and  Baxter  w’as  ‘  still  employed 
‘  in  preaching,  conferring,  and  disputing  against  their  confounding 
‘  errors.’  The  soldiers  discoursed  as  earnestly,  and  even  published 
pamphlets  as  copiously  as  himself.  After  many  an  affair  of  posts, 
the  hostile  parties  at  length  engage^  in  a  pitched  battle  at 
Amersham  in  Buckinghamshire.  ‘  When  the  public  talking-day 
‘  came,’  says  Baxter,  ‘  I  took  the  reading  pew,  and  Pitchford’s 
‘  cornet  and  troopers  took  the  gallery.  There  did  the  leader  of 
*  the  Chesham  men  begin,  and  afterwards  Pitchford’s  soldiers  set 
‘  in ;  and  1  alone  disputed  against  them  from  morning  until  al- 
‘  most  night.’  Too  old  a  campaigner  to  retire  from  the  field  in 
the  presence  of  his  enemy,  ‘  he  staid  it  out  till  they  first  rose  and 
‘  went  away.’  The  honours  of  the  day  were,  however,  disputed. 
In  the  strange  book  published  by  Edwards,  under  his  appropriate 
title  of  ‘  Gangr*na,’  the  fortunes  of  the  field  were  chronicled ; 
and  there,  as  we  are  informed  by  Baxter  himself,  may  be  read 
‘  the  abundance  of  nonsense  uttered  on  the  occasion.’ 

Cromwell  regarded  these  polemics  with  ill-disguised  aversion, 
and  probably  with  secret  contempt.  He  had  given  Baxter  but 
a  cold  welcome  to  the  army.  ‘  He  would  not  dispute  with  me 
‘  at  all,’  is  a  fact  related  by  the  good  man  with  evident  surprise; 
‘  but  he  would  in  good  discourse  very  fluently  pour  out  himself 
‘  in  the  extolling  of  free  grace,  which  w'as  savoury  to  those  that 
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‘  had  right  principles,  though  he  had  some  misunderstanding 
‘  of  free  grace  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  natural  parts 
‘  for  affection  and  oratory,  but  not  well  seen  in  the  principles  of 
‘  his  religion ;  of  a  sanguine  complexion,  naturally  of  such  a 
‘  vivacity,  hilarity,  and  alacrity  as  another  man  hath  when  he 
‘  hath  drunken  a  cup  loo  much ;  but  naturally,  also,  so  far  from 
‘  humble  thoughts  of  himself,  that  it  was  his  ruin.’  The  Pro¬ 
tector  had  surrendered  his  powerful  mind  to  the  religious  fashions 
of  his  times,  and  never  found  the  leisure  or  the  inclination  for 
deep  enquiry  into  a  subject  on  which  it  was  enough  tor  his  pur¬ 
poses  to  excel  in  fluent  and  savoury  discourse.  Among  those 
purposes,  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience  w’as 
not  the  least  sincere.  His  devotion  was  ardent,  and  his  piety 
genuine.  But  the  alliance  between  habits  of  criminal  self-indul¬ 
gence,  and  a  certain  kind  of  theopathy,  is  but  too  ordinary  a 
phenomenon.  That  at  each  step  of  his  progress,  Cromwell 
should  have  been  deceived  and  sustained  by  some  sophistry,  is 
the  less  wonderful,  since  even  now,  in  retracing  his  course,  it  is 
dirticult  to  ascertain  the  point  at  which  he  first  quitted  the  straight 
path  of  duty,  or  to  discover  what  escape  was  at  length  open  to 
him  from  the  web  in  which  he  had  become  involved.  There  have 
been  many  worse,  and  few  greater  men.  Yet  to  vindicate  his 
name  from  the  condemnation  which  rests  upon  it,  would  be  to 
confound  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil  as  he  did,  w  ithout  the 
apology  of  being  tempted  as  he  was. 

Baxter  was  too  profound  a  moralist  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
triumph  of  bad  men,  however  specious  their  virtues  ;  or  to  afl’ect 
any  complacency  towards  a  batl  cause,  though  indebted  to  it  for 
the  only  period  of  serenity  which  it  ever  was  his  lot  to  enjoy.  He 
had  ministered  to  the  forces  of  the  Parliamentary  general,  but 
abhorred  the  regicide  and  usurper.  In  his  zeal  for  the  ancient 
constitution,  he  had  meditated  a  scheme  for  detaching  his  own 
regiment,  and  ultimately  all  the  generals  of  the  army,  from  their 
leader.  They  were  first  to  be  undermined  by  a  course  of  logic, 
and  then  blown  up  by  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher.  This  pro¬ 
found  device  in  the  science  of  theological  engineering  wotild  have 
been  counterworked  by  the  Lieutenant-General,  had  he  detected 
it,  by  methods  somewhat  less  subtle,  but  certainly  not  less  effect¬ 
ive.  A  fortunate  illness  defeated  the  formidable  conspiracy,  and 
restored  the  projector  to  his  pastoral  duties  and  to  peace.  Even 
then,  his  voice  was  publicly  raised  against  ‘  the  treason,  rebellion, 
‘  periidiousness,  and  hypocrisy’  of  Cromwell,  who  probably  never 
heard,  and  certainly  never  heeded,  the  denunciations  of  his  for¬ 
mer  chaplain. 

Baxter  enjoyed  the  esteem  which  he  would  not  repay.  He 
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was  once  invited  by  the  Protector  to  preach  at  court.  Sermons 
in  those  days  were  very  serious  things — point-blank  shots  at  the 
bosoms  of  the  auditory;  and  Cromwell  W'as  not  a  man  to  escape 
or  to  fear  the  heaviest  pulpit  ordnance  which  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  him.  From  the  many  vulnerable  points  of  attack,  the 
preacher  selected  the  crying  sin  of  encouraging  sectaries.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  errors  of  his  own  days,  the  great  Captain  had 
anticipated  those  of  a  later  age,  and  had  asserted  in  their  utmost 
extent  the  dangerous  principles  of  religious  liberty.  This  latitu- 
dinarian  doctrine  may  have  been  suggested  by  motives  merely 
selfish ;  and  Baxter,  at  least,  could  acknowledge  no  deeper  wis¬ 
dom  in  which  such  an  innovation  could  have  had  its  birth.  St 
Paul  was,  therefore,  made  to  testify  ‘  against  the  sin  committed 
‘  by  politicians,  in  maintaining  divisions  for  their  own  ends,  that 
‘  they  might  fish  in  troubled  waters.’  He  who  now  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Stuarts  claimed  one  prerogative  to  which  even  they 
had  never  aspired.  It  was  that  of  controverting  the  argumentation 
of  the  pulpit.  His  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  his  monitor  appears 
to  have  been  exceedingly  ardent.  Having  summoned  him  to  his 
presence,  ‘  he  began  bjr  a  long  tedious  speech  to  me,’  (the  nar¬ 
rative  is  Baxter’s.)  ‘  of  God’s  providence  in  the  change  of  the 
‘  government,  and  how  God  had  owned  it,  and  what  great  things 
‘  had  been  done  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  peace  with  S|)ain 
‘  and  Holland,  &c.  When  he  had  wearied  us  all  with  speaking 
‘  thus  slowly  for  about  an  hour,  I  told  him  it  was  too  great  a 
‘  condescension  to  acquaint  me  so  fully  with  all  these  matters 
‘  w  Inch  were  above  me ;  but  I  told  him  that  we  took  our  ancient 
‘  monarchy  to  be  a  blessing,  and  not  an  evil,  to  the  land  ;  and 
‘  humbly  craved  his  patience  that  I  might  ask  him  how  England 
‘  had  ever  forfeited  that  blessing,  and  unto  whom  that  forfeiture 
‘  was  made.  Upon  that  question  he  was  awakened  into  some 
‘  passion,  and  then  told  me  that  it  was  no  forfeiture,  but  God  had 
‘  changed  it  as  pleased  him ;  and  then  he  let  fly  at  the  Parlia- 
‘  ment  which  thwarted  him,  and  especially  by  name  at  four  or 
‘  five  of  those  members  who  were  my  chief  acquaintances,  whom 
‘  I  presumed  to  defend  against  his  passion,  and  thus  four  or  five 
‘  hours  were  spent.’ 

During  this  singular  dialogue,  Lambert  fell  asleep,  an  indeco¬ 
rum  which,  in  the  court  of  an  hereditary  monarch,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  transgressor.  But  the  drow¬ 
siness  of  his  old  comrade  w’as  more  tolerable  to  Cromwell  than 
the  pertinacity  of  his  former  chaplain,  against  whom  he  a  second 
time  directed  the  artillery  of  his  logic.  On  this  occasion  almost 
all  the  Privy  Council  were  present ;  liberty  of  conscience  being 
the  thesis,  Baxter  the  respondent,  and  Cromwell  assuming  to 
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himself  the  double  office  of  opponent  and  moderator.  ‘  After 
‘  another  slow,  tedious  speech  of  his,  I  told  him,’  says  the  auto¬ 
biographer,  ‘  a  little  of  my  judgment,  and  when  two  of  his  com- 
‘  pany  had  spun  out  a  great  deal  more  of  the  time  in  such  like 
*  tedious,  but  more  ignorant  speeches,  I  told  him,  that  if  he  would 
‘  be  at  the  labour  to  read  it,  I  could  tell  him  more  of  my  mind 
‘  in  writing  two  sheets  than  in  that  way  of  speaking  many  days. 

‘  He  received  the  paper  afterwards,  but  I  scarcely  believe  that  he 
‘  ever  read  it.  I  saw  that  what  he  learnt  must  be  from  himself, 

‘  being  more  disposed  to  speak  many  hours  than  hear  one, 

‘  and  little  heedina:  what  another  said  when  he  had  spoken  him- 
‘  self.’ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults,  or  whatever  the  motives 
of  the  Protector,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  his  sway 
England  witnessed  a  diffusion,  till  then  unknown,  of  the  purest 
influence  of  genuine  religious  principles.  The  popular  historians 
of  that  period,  from  various  motives,  have  disguised  or  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  fact ;  and  they  who  derive  their  views  on  this  subject 
from  Clarendon  or  from  Hudibras,  mistake  a  caricature  for  a  ge¬ 
nuine  portrait.  To  this  result,  no  single  man  contributed  more 
largely  than  Baxter  himself,  by  his  writings  and  his  pastoral  la¬ 
bours.  His  residence  at  Kidderminster  during  the  whole  of  the 
Protectorate  was  the  sabbath  of  his  life ;  the  interval  in  which  his 
mind  enjoyed  the  only  repose  of  which  it  was  capable,  in  labours 
of  love,  prompted  by  a  willing  heart,  and  unimpeded  by  a  con¬ 
tentious  world. 

Good  Protestants  hold,  that  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
reserves  to  himself  alone  to  mediate  and  to  reign,  as  his  incom¬ 
municable  attributes ;  and  that  to  teach  and  to  minister  are  the 
only  oflices  he  has  delegated  to  the  pastors  of  his  flock.  Wisdom  to 
scale  the  heights  of  contemplation,  love  to  explore  the  depths  of 
wretchedness — a  science  and  a  servitude  inseparably  combined ; 
— the  one  investigating  the  relations  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
the  other  busied  in  the  cares  of  a  self-denying  philanthropy — such, 
at  least  in  theory,  are  the  endowments  of  that  sacred  institution, 
which,  first  established  by  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  has  been 
ever  since  maintained  throughout  the  Christian  commonwealth. 
A  priesthood,  of  which  all  the  members  should  be  animated  with 
this  spirit,  may  be  expected  when  angels  shall  resume  their  visits 
to  our  earth,  and  not  till  then.  Human  agency,  even  when  em¬ 
ployed  to  distribute  the  best  gifts  of  Providence  to  man,  must 
still  bear  the  impress  of  human  guilt  and  frailty.  But  if  there 
be  one  object  in  this  fallen  world,  to  which  the  eye,  jaded  by  its 
pageantries  and  its  gloom,  continually  turns  with  renovated  hope, 
it  is  to  an  alliance,  such  as  that  ^Yhich  bound  together  Richard 
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Baxter  and  the  people  among  whom  he  dwelt.  He,  a  poor  man, 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  in  mental  resources,  consecra¬ 
ting  alike  his  poverty  and  his  wealth  to  their  service ;  ever  pre¬ 
sent  to  guide,  to  sooth,  to  encourage,  and,  when  necessary,  to 
rebuke  ;  shrinking  from  no  aspect  of  misery,  however  repulsive, 
nor  from  the  most  lothsome  forms  of  guilt  which  he  might  hope 
to  reclaim ; — the  instructor,  at  once,  and  the  physician,  the  almoner 
and  the  friend,  of  his  congregation.  They,  repaying  his  labours 
of  love  with  untutored  reverence  ;  awed  by  his  reproofs,  and  rc- 
joieing  in  his  smile ;  taught  by  him  to  discharge  the  most  abject 
duties,  and  to  endure  the  most  pressing  evils  of  life,  as  a  daily 
tribute  to  their  Divine  benefactor ;  incurious  of  the  novelties  of 
their  controversial  age,  but  meekly  thronging  the  altar  from  which 
he  dispensed  the  symbols  of  their  mystical  union  with  each  other 
and  their  common  Head  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  their  obscure, 
monotonous,  but  tranquil  course,  listening  to  the  same  parental 
voice,  then  subdued  to  the  gentlest  tones  of  sympathy,  and  tell¬ 
ing  of  bright  hopes  and  of  a  glorious  reward.  Little  was  there 
in  common  between  Kidderminster  and  the  ‘  sweet  smiling’  Au¬ 
burn.  Still  less  alike  were  the  ‘  village  preacher,’  who  ‘  ran  his 
‘  godly  race,’  after  the  fancy  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  the  ‘  pain- 
‘  ful  preacher,’  w  hose  emaciated  form,  gaunt  visage,  and  Geneva 
bands,  attested  the  severity  of  his  studies,  and  testified  against 
prelatic  ascendency.  Deeper  yet  the  contrast  between  the  deli¬ 
cate  hues  and  fine  touches  of  the  portrait  drawn  from  airy  ima¬ 
gination,  and  Baxter’s  catalogue  of  his  weekly  catechisings,  fasts, 
and  conferences:  of  his  Wednesday  meetings  and  'I’liursday  dis¬ 
putations  ;  and  of  the  thirty  helps  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
quicken  into  spiritual  life  the  inert  mass  of  a  rude  and  vicious 
population.  Hut,  truth  against  fiction,  all  the  world  over,  in  the 
rivalry  for  genuine  pathos  and  real  sublimity.  Ever  new  and 
charming,  after  ten  thousand  repetitions,  the  plaintive,  playful, 
melodious  poetry  bears  a  comparison  to  the  homely  tale  of  the 
curate  of  Kidderminster,  like  that  of  the  tajrestried  lists  of  a  tour¬ 
nament  with  the  well-fought  field  of  Honcesvalles.  Too  prolix 
for  quotation,  and  perhaps  too  sacred  for  our  immediate  purpose, 
it  records  one  of  those  moral  conquests  which  bear  their  testimony 
to  the  existence  in  the  human  heart  of  faculties  which,  even  when 
most  oppressed  by  ignorance,  or  benumbed  by  guilt,  may  yet  be 
roused  to  their  noblest  exercise,  and  disciplined  for  their  ultimate 
perfection. 

Eventful  tidings  disturbed  these  apostolical  labours,  and  but 
too  soon  proved  how  precarious  was  the  tenure  of  that  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  which  Baxter  at  once  enjoyed  and  condemned. 
With  the  Protectorate  it  commenced  and  ended.  The  death 
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of  Oliver,  the  abdication  of  Richard,  the  revival  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  reappearance  of  the  ejected  members,  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  a  new  House  of  Commons  under  the  auspices  of 
Monk,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  progressively  en¬ 
dangered,  and  at  length  subverted  the  edifice  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom,  which  the  same  strong  hand  had  founded  and  sustained. 
Yet  the  issue  for  a  while  seemed  doubtful.  The  sectarians  over¬ 
rated  their  own  strength,  and  the  Episcopalians  exaggerated 
their  own  weakness.  Infallible  and  impeccable,  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  a  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  miraculously  erect  and 
beautiful  in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  universal  ruin.  The  Church 
of  England,  liable  to  err,  but  always  judging  right,  capable  of 
misconduct,  but  never  acting  wrong,  is  a  still  more  stupendous 
exception  to  the  weakness  and  depravity  which  in  all  other  hu¬ 
man  institutions  signalizes  our  common  nature.  But  for  this 
well-established  truth,  a  hardy  scepticism  might  have  ventured  to 
arraign  her  as  an  habitual  alarmist.  If  she  is  ‘  in  danger’  at 
this  moment,  she  has  been  so  from  her  cradle.  Puritans  and 
Presbyterians,  Arminians  and  Calvinists,  Independents  and  Me¬ 
thodists,  had  for  three  centuries  threatened  her  existence,  when  at 
last  the  matricidal  hands  of  the  metropolitan  of  all  England,  and  of 
the  prelate  of  England’s  metropolis,  were  in  our  own  days  irre¬ 
verently  laid  on  her  prebendal  stalls.  One,  ‘  whose  bosom’s 
‘  Lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne,’  in  the  presence  of  all  other  forms 
of  peril,  has  on  this  last  fearful  omen  lost  his  accustomed  forti¬ 
tude  ;  though  even  the  impending  overthrow  of  the  church  he 
adorns,  finds  his  wit  as  brilliant,  and  his  gaiety  as  indestructible 
as  of  yore.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  canons  expectant  of  St 
Paul’s  at  the  Court  of  Breda,  surveyed  from  that  Pisgah  the 
fair  land  of  promise  with  faint  misgivings,  that  the  sons  of 
Anak,  who  occupied  the  strongholds,  should  continue  to  enjoy 
the  milk  and  honey  of  their  Palestine  ?  'I’liousands  of  intrusive 
incumbents,  on  whose  heads  no  episcopal  hand  had  been  laid, 
and  whose  purity  no  surplice  had  ever  symbolized,  possessed  the 
parsonages  and  pulpits  of  either  episcopal  province.  A  popula¬ 
tion  had  grown  up  unhaptised  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
instructed  to  repeat  the  longer  and  shorter  catechisms  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Divines.'  Thirty  thousand  armed  Covenanters  yielded 
to  Monk  and  his  officers  a  dubious  submission.  Cudworth  and 
Lighttoot  at  Cambridge,  Wilkins  and  Wallis  at  Oxford,  occupied 
and  adorned  the  chairs  of  the  ejected  loyalists.  The  divine 
right  of  Episcopacy  might  yet  be  controverted  by  Baxter,  Howe, 
and  Owen ;  and  Smectymnus  might  awaken  fiom  his  repose  in 
the  persons  of  Marshall,  Calamy,  and  Spurstow.  Little  marvel, 
that  their  eternal  charter  inspired  a  less  exulting  faith  than 
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of  old  in  the  Bishops  who  had  assembled  at  Breda ;  that  Hyde 
and  Southampton  temporized ;  or  that  Charles,  impatient  of  the 
Protestant  heresy  in  all  its  forms,  and  of  Christianity  itself  in  all 
its  precepts,  lent  his  royal  name  to  an  experiment  of  which  de¬ 
ceit  was  the  basis,  and  persecution  the  result. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  and  a  concurrence  in  any  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which,  on  mature  deliberation,  should  be  offered  for  secu¬ 
ring  it,  were  solemnly  promised  by  the  King,  while  yet  unceriain 
of  the  temper  of  the  Commons  he  was  about  to  meet.  Ten 
Presbyterian  ministers  were  added  to  the  list  of  royal  chaplains  ; 
and,  for  once  a  martyr  to  the  public  good,  Charles  submitted 
himself  to  the  penalty  of  assisting  at  four  of  their  sermons.  That 
with  which  Baxter  greeted  him,  could  not  have  been  recited  by 
the  most  rapid  voice  in  less  than  two  hours.  1 1  is  a  solemn  con¬ 
trast  of  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  life,  without  one  courtly 
phrase  to  relieve  his  censure  of  the  vices  of  the  great.  More 
soothing  sounds  were  daily  falling  on  the  royal  ear.  The  Sur¬ 
plice  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  reappeared  at  the 
worship  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Heads  and  fellows  of  col¬ 
leges  enjoyed  a  restoration  scarcely  less  triumphant  than  that  of 
their  sovereign.  Long  dormant  statutes,  arising  from  their  slum¬ 
bers,  menaced  the  Nonconformists;  and  the  truth  was  revealed 
to  the  delighted  hierarchy,  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
still  enthroned  in  the  affections  of  the  English  people — the  very 
type  of  their  national  character — the  reffeciion  of  their  calm  good 
sense — of  their  reverence  for  hoar  authority — of  their  fastidious 
distaste  for  wh.atever  is  scenic,  impassioned,  and  self-assuming — 
of  their  deliberate  preference  for  solid  reason,  even  when  somewhat 
dull,  to  mere  rhetoric,  however  animated — of  their  love  for  those 
grave  observances  and  ancient  forms  which  conduct  the  mind  to 
self-communion,  and  lay  open  to  the  heart  its  long  accumulated 
treasure  of  hidden,  though  profound  emotions.  Happy  if  the 
confidence  in  her  own  strength  excited  by  this  discovery,  had 
been  blended  either  with  the  forgiveness  and  the  love  which  the 
Gospel  teaches ;  or  with  the  toleration  inculcated  by  human  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  or  with  the  prudence  which  should  be  derived  from  a 
long  course  of  suffering !  Twenty-eight  disgraceful  years  had 
then  been  blotted  from  the  annals  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
perhaps  from  the  secular  history  of  England. 

The  time  was  yet  unripe  for  avowed  retaliation,  but  wrongs 
and  indignities  such  as  those  which  the  Episcopalians  had  suffered, 
were  neither  to  be  pardoned  nor  unavenged.  Invited  by  the 
King  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  future  church  government,  Baxter 
and  his  friends,  taking  Usher’s  ‘  Reduction  of  Episcopacy  ’  as 
their  basis,  presented  to  Charles  and  the  prelates  a  scheme  of 
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ecclesiastical  reform.  ‘  As  to  Archbishop  Usher’s  model  of 
‘  government,’  replied  the  bishops,  ‘  we  decline  it  as  not  con- 
‘  sistent  with  his  other  learned  discourses  on  the  original  of  Epis- 
‘  copacy  and  of  metropolitans,  nor  with  the  King’s  supremacy 
‘  in  causes  ecclesiastical.’  ‘  Had  you  read  Gerson,  Bucer,  Par- 
‘  ker,  Baynes,  Salmasius,  Blondel,  &c.,’  rejoined  Baxter,  ‘  you 
‘  would  have  seen  just  reason  given  for  our  dissent  from  the 
‘  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  as  established  in  England.  You  would 
‘  easily  grant  that  dioceses  are  too  great,  if  you  had  ever  con- 
‘  scionably  tried  the  task  which  Dr  Hammond  describeth  as  the 
‘  bishop’s  work,  or  had  ever  believed  Ignatius’ and  others’  ancient 
‘  descriptions  of  a  bishop’s  church.’  Whither  this  war  of  words 
was  tending,  no  bystander  could  doubt.  To  maintain  the  splen¬ 
dour  and  the  powers  of  Episcopacy,  to  yield  nothing,  and  yet  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  direct  breach  of  the  royal  word,  was 
so  glaringly  the  object  of  the  Court,  that  wilful  blindness  only 
could  fail  to  penetrate  the  transparent  veil  of  ‘  The  Declaration’ 
framed  by  Clarendon  with  all  the  astuteness  of  his  profession,  and 
accepted  by  the  Presbyterians  with  the  eagerness  of  expiring 
hope.  Baxter  was  not  so  deceived.  In  common  with  the  other 
heads  of  his  party,  he  judged  the  faith  of  Charles  an  inadequate 
security,  and  refused  the  proffered  mitre  of  Hereford  as  an  insi¬ 
dious  bribe. 

There  were  abundant  reasons  for  this  distrust.  Thanks  for  his 
gracious  purposes  in  favour  of  the  Nonconformists  had  been 
presented  to  the  head  of  the  Church  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  his  Majesty’s  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  rejected  the  very  measure  which  had  kindled 
their  gratitude.  Three  months  had  scarcely  passed  since  the  de¬ 
claration  had  issued,  when  an  Order  in  Council  proclaimed  th»i 
illegality  of  all  religious  meetings  held  without  the  walls  of  the 
parochial  churches.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Statute 
Book  were  daily  cementing  their  alliance,  the  one  enlarged  by  a 
supplication  for  ‘  grace  carefully  and  studiously  to  imitate  the 
‘  example  of  the  blessed  saint  and  martyr  ’  who  had  now  at¬ 
tained  the  honours  of  canonization  ;  the  other  requiring  the  of¬ 
fices  of  all  corporate  and  port  towns  ‘  to  take  the  sacrament  of 
‘  the  Lord’s  Supper and  to  swear  ‘  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon 
‘  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  King,’  or 
against  ‘  those  commissioned  by  him.’ 

Amidst  these  Parliamentary  thunders  were  opened  the  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  Savoy,  which  were  to  reduce  to  a  definite  mean¬ 
ing  the  declarations  of  Breda  and  of  Whitehall.  It  was  the 
scene  of  Baxter’s  triumph  and  defeat — the  triumph  of  his  promp¬ 
titude,  subtlety,  and  boundless  resource — the  defeat  of  the  last 
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hope  he  was  permitted  to  indulge,  of  peace  to  himself  or  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  then  the  brightest  ornament.  The 
tactics  of  popular  assemblies  form  a  system  of  licensed  deceit ; 
and  their  conventional  morality  tolerates  the  avowal  of  the  skill 
by  which  the  antagonist  party  has  been  overreached,  and  even  an 
open  exultation  in  the  success  of  such  contrivances.  To  embar¬ 
rass  the  Presbyterians  by  the  course  of  the  discussion,  to  invent 
plausible  pretexts  for  delay,  and  to  guide  the  controversy  to  an 
impotent,  if  not  a  ludicrous  close,  were  the  scarcely  concealed 
objects  of  the  Episcopalians.  Opposed  to  these  by  the  feebler 
party  were  the  contrivances  by  which  weakness  usually  seeks  to 
evade  the  diflSculties  it  cannot  stem,  and  the  captiousness  wdiich 
few  can  restrain  when  overborne  by  the  superior  force  of  numbers 
or  of  authority. 

Whoever  has  seen  a  Parliament,  may  easily  imagine  a  Sy¬ 
nod.  Baxter  was  the  leader  of  an  unpopular  opposition, — the 
Charles  Fox  of  the  Savoy,  of  which  Morley  was  the  William 
Pitt,  and  Gunning  the  Henry  Dundas.  To  review  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  ‘  to  advise  and  consult  upon  the 
*  same,  and  the  several  objections  and  exceptions  which  shall  be 
‘  raised  against  the  same,’  was  the  task  assigned  by  Charles  to 
twelve  bishops,  nine  doctors  of  divinity,  and  twenty-one  Pres¬ 
byterian  divines.  Exalted  by  the  acclamation  of  the  whole  Epis¬ 
copalian  party  to  the  head  of  all  human  writings,  not  without 
some  doubts  whether  it  should  not  rather  class  with  those  of 
the  sacred  canon,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  pronounced 
by  the  bishops,  at  the  opening  of  the  conferences,  to  be  exempt 
from  any  errors  which  they  could  detect,  and  incapable  of  any 
improvements  which  they  could  suggest.  They  could  not  there¬ 
fore  advance  to  the  encounter  until  their  antagonists  should  have 
unrolled  the  long  catalogue  of  their  hostile  criticisms  and  pro¬ 
jected  amendments.  From  such  a  challenge  it  was  not  in  Bax¬ 
ter’s  nature  to  shrink,  though  warned  by  his  associates  of  the 
motives  by  which  it  was  dictated,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which  it 
would  lead.  ‘  Bishop  Sheldon,’  says  Burnet,  ‘  saw  well  enough 
‘*what  the  effect  would  be  of  obliging  them  to  make  all  their 
‘  demands  at  once,  that  the  number  would  raise  a  mighty  outcry 
*  against  them  as  a  people  that  could  never  be  satisfied.’  In 
fourteen  days  Baxter  had  prepared  a  new  liturgy.  In  a  few  more 
he  had  completed  his  objections  to  the  former  rubric,  with  an 
humble  petition  for  peace  and  indulgence.  Fast  and  thick  flew 
over  the  field  the  missiles  of  theological  theses  before  the  closer 
conflict  of  oral  debate.  This  was  waged  in  high  dialectic  lati¬ 
tudes.  Take  the  following  example : — ‘  That  command’  (we 
quote  the  Episcopalian  proponitur)  ‘  which  enjoins  only  an  act 
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‘  in  itself  lawful,  and  no  other  act  whereby  an  unjust  penalty  is 
‘  enjoined,  or  any  circumstance  whence  directly  or  per  acddens 
‘  any  sin  is  consequent,  which  the  commander  ought  to  provide 
‘  against,  hath  in  it  all  things  requisite  to  the  lawfulness  of  a 
‘  command,  and  particularly  cannot  be  charged  with  enjoining  an 
‘  act  per  acridens  unlawful,  nor  of  commanding  an  act  under  an 
‘  unjust  penalty.’  As  an  Indian  listens  to  the  war-cry  of  a  hostile 
tribe,  Baxter  heard  the  announcement  of  this  heretical  doctrine, 
and  plunged  headlong  into  the  fight.  Pouring  forth  his  boundless 
stores  of  metaphysical,  moral,  and  scholastic  speculation,  he  alter¬ 
nately  plunged  and  soared  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  vision — 
distinguished  and  qualified,  quoted  and  subtilized,  till  his  voice 
was  drowned  ‘  in  noise  and  confusion,  and  high  reflections  on  his 
‘  dark  and  cloudy  imagination.’  Bishop  Sanderson,  the  Modera¬ 
tor,  adjudged  the  palm  of  victory  to  his  opponent.  ‘  Baxter  and 
‘  Gunning’  (the  words  are  Burnet’s)  ‘  spent  several  days  in  lo- 
‘  gical  arguing,  to  the  diversion  of  the  town,  who  looked  upon 
‘  them  as  a  couple  of  fencers,  engaged  in  a  dispute  that  could  not 
‘  be  brought  to  any  end.’  It  had,  however,  reached  the  only  end 
which  the  King  and  his  advisers  had  ever  contemplated.  An 
apology  had  been  made  for  the  breach  of  the  royal  promise. 
Henceforth  the  Presbyterians  might  be  denounced  as  men  whom 
reason  could  not  convince,  and  who  were  therefore  justly  given 
up  to  the  coercion  of  penal  laws.  To  cast  on  them  a  still  deeper 
shade  of  contumacy,  some  few  trifling  changes  were  made  in  the 
Rubric  by  the  Convocation.  The  Church  was  required  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  the  martyrdom  of  the  first  Charles,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  second, — that  ‘  most  religious  and  gracious  King,’  (the 
last  an  epithet  with  which  in  the  same  sentence  the  monarch  was 
complimented  and  the  Deity  invoked  ;)  and,  as  if  still  more  cer¬ 
tainly  to  exclude  from  her  pale  those  who  had  sued  in  vain  for 
entrance,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  other  worthies  of  the  Apo¬ 
crypha,  were  now  called  to  take  their  stations  in  her  weekly  ser¬ 
vices. 

Had  Charles  been  permitted  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
own  easy  nature,  or  of  his  religious  predilections,  he  would 
(though  for  precisely  opposite  reasons)  have  emulated  the  zeal 
of  Cromwell  for  liberty  of  conscience.  He  would  gladly  have 
secured  that  freedom  to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects ;  and  would 
still  more  gladly  have  relieved  himself  from  the  trouble  of  per¬ 
secuting  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  But  the  time  was  still 
unripe  for  such  hazardous  experiments.  At  the  dictation  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  he  was  made  to  assure  his  Parliament  that  he  was  ‘  as  much 

*  in  love  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  they  could  wish, 

*  and  had  prejudices  enough  against  those  who  did  not  love  it.’ 
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Within  two  years  from  his  return,  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  this 
affection  were  attested  by  the  imprisonment  of  more  than  four 
thousand  Quakers,  and  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Act  of  Unifor¬ 
mity.  Among  the  two  thousand  clergymen  whom  this  law 
excluded  from  the  Church,  Baxter  was  on  every  account  the 
most  conspicuous.  He  had  refused  the  bishoprick  of  Hereford, 
and  the  united  interest  of  Charles  and  Clarendon  had  been  ex¬ 
erted  in  vain  (so  with  most  elaborate  hypocrisy  it  was  pretended) 
to  recover  for  him  a  curacy  at  Kidderminster.  He  for  ever 
quitted  that  scene  of  his  apostolic  labours ;  and,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  bowed  down  with  bodily  infirmities,  was 
driven  from  his  home  and  his  weeping  congregation,  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  lothsome  jails  or  precarious  hiding- 
places  ;  there  to  achieve,  in  penury  and  almost  ceaseless  pain, 
■works  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  English  theological 
literature,  for  their  extent,  or  their  prodigality  of  mental  re¬ 
sources. 

Solitude  was  not  amongst  the  aggravations  of  his  lot.  Mar¬ 
garet  Charlton  was  a  lady  of  gentle  birth,  rich  in  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  of  fortune.  She  dwelt  in  her  mother’s  house  at 
Kidderminster,  where  both  parent  and  child  found  in  Baxter 
their  teacher  and  spiritual  guide.  ‘  In  her  youth,  pride  and  ro- 
*  mances,  and  company  suitable  thereto,  did  take  her  up.’  But 
sickness  came,  and  he  ministered  to  her  anxieties ;  and  health  re¬ 
turned,  and  he  led  the  thanksgiving  of  the  congregation ;  and 
there  were  mental  conflicts  in  which  he  sustained  her,  and  works 
of  mercy  in  which  he  directed  her,  and  notes  were  made  of  his 
sermons,  and  passages  were  transcribed  from  his  consolatory 
letters,  and  gradually — but  who  needs  to  be  told  the  result? 
Margaret  was  no  ordinary  woman.  Her  ‘  strangely  vivid  wit  ’ 
is  celebrated  by  the  admirable  John  Howe ;  and  her  widowed 
husband,  in  ‘  The  breviate  of  her  life,’  has  drawn  a  portrait  the 
original  of  which  it  would  have  been  criminal  not  to  love. 
Timid,  gentle,  and  reserved,  and  nursed  amidst  all  the  luxuries 
of  her  age,  her  heart  was  the  abode  of  affections  so  intense,  and 
of  a  fortitude  so  enduring,  that  her  meek  spirit,  impatient  of  one 
selfish  wish,  progressively  acquired  all  the  heroism  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  seemed  at  length  incapable  of  one  selfish  fear.  In 
prison,  in  sickness,  in  evil  report,  in  every  form  of  danger  and 
fatigue,  she  was  still  with  unabated  cheerfulness  at  the  side  of 
him  to  whom  she  had  pledged  her  conjugal  faith ; — prompting 
him  to  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  calming  the  asperities  of  his 
temper,  his  associate  in  unnumbered  acts  of  philanthropy,  em¬ 
bellishing  his  humble  home  by  the  little  arts  with  which  a  cul¬ 
tivated  mind  imparts  its  own  gracefulness  to  the  meanest  dwell- 
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ing-place ;  and  during  the  nineteen  years  of  their  union  joining 
■with  him  in  one  unbroken  strain  of  filial  affiance  to  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  of  a  grateful  adoration  for  the  Divine  goodness.  Her 
tastes  and  habits  had  been  moulded  into  a  perfect  conformity  to 
his.  He  celebrates  her  Catholic  charity  to  the  opponents  of 
their  religious  opinions,  and  her  inflexible  adherence  to  her  own; 
her  high  esteem  of  the  active  and  passive  virtues  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  as  contrasted  with  a  barren  orthodoxy ;  her  noble  disin¬ 
terestedness,  her  skill  in  casuistry,  her  love  of  music,  and  her 
medicinal  arts.  Peace  be  to  the  verses  which  he  poured  out  not 
to  extol  but  to  animate  her  devotion.  If  Margaret  was  wooed 
in  strains  over  which  Sacliarissa  would  have  slumbered,  Baxter’s 
uncouth  rhymes  have  a  charm  which  Waller’s  lyrics  cannot  boast 
— the  charm  of  purity,  and  reverence,  and  truth.  The  Eloise 
of  Abelard,  and  the  Eloise  of  Rousseau,  revealing  but  too  accu¬ 
rately  one  of  the  dark  chambers  of  the  human  heart,  have  poi¬ 
soned  the  imagination,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  conceive  of 
such  ties  as  those  which  first  drew  together  the  souls  of  the 
Nonconformist  minister  and  his  pupil  ; — he  approaching  his 
fiftieth  and  she  scarcely  past  her  twentieth  year;  he  stricken 
with  penury,  disease,  and  persecution,  and  she  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  aftluence  and  of  the  world’s  alluring  smiles.  It  was 
not  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  wit  or  will  were 
wanting  to  ridicule,  or  to  upbraid  such  espousals.  Grave  men 
sighed  over  the  weakness  of  the  venerable  divine  ;  and  gay  men 
disported  themselves  with  so  effective  an  incident  in  the  tragi¬ 
comedy  of  life.  Much  had  the  great  moralist  written  upon 
the  benefits  of  clerical  celibacy,  for,  ‘  when  he  said  so,  he 
‘  thought  that  he  should  die  a  bachelor.’  Something  he  wrote 
as  follows,  in  defence  of  his  altered  opinions  : — ‘  The  unsuitable- 
‘  ness  of  our  age,  and  my  former  known  purposes  against  mar- 
‘  riage  and  against  the  conveniency  of  ministers’  marriage,  who 

*  have  no  sort  of  necessity,  made  our  marriage  the  matter  of 
‘  much  talk;’  but  he  most  judiciously  proceeds,  ‘  the  true  open- 
‘  ing  of  her  case  and  mine,  and  the  many  strange  occurrences 
‘  which  brought  it  to  pass,  would  take  away  the  wonder  of  her 

*  friends  and  mine  that  knew  us,  and  the  notice  of  it  would  much 
‘  conduce  to  the  understanding  of  some  other  passages  of  our 
‘  lives.  Yet  wise  friends,  by  whom  I  am  advised,  think  it 
‘  better  to  omit  such  personal  particularities  at  this  time.  Both 
‘  in  her  case  and  in  mine  there  was  much  extraordinary,  which 
‘  it  doth  not  much  concern  the  world  to  be  acquainted  with.’ 
Under  this  apology,  it  veiled  the  fact  that  Margaret  herself  first 
felt,  or  first  betrayed  the  truth,  that  a  sublunary  affection  had 
blended  itself  with  their  devotional  feelings ;  and  that  she  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  claim  that  place  in  her  heart  which  the  holiest 
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of  human  beings  has  still  left  for  mere  human  sympathy.  It 
•was  an  attachment  hallowed  on  either  side  by  all  that  can  give 
dignity  to  the  passions  to  which  all  are  alike  subject.  To 
her  it  afforded  the  daily  delight  of  supporting  in  his  gigantic 
labours,  and  of  soothing  in  his  unremitted  cares,  a  husband  who 
repaid  her  tenderness  with  unceasing  love  and  gratitude.  To 
him  it  gave  a  friend  whose  presence  was  tranquillity,  who  tem¬ 
pered  by  her  milder  wisdom,  and  graced  by  her  superior 
elegance,  and  exalted  by  her  more  confiding  piejty,  whatever 
was  austere,  or  rude,  or  distrustful  in  his  rugged  character. 
After  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  story  will  not  fall  hand¬ 
somely  to  any  niche  in  the  chronicles  of  romance ;  though,  even 
in  that  light,  Crabbe  or  Marmontel  would  have  made  something 
of  it.  Yet,  unsupported  by  any  powers  of  narrative,  it  is  a  tale 
which  will  never  want  its  interest,  so  long  as  delight  shall  be 
felt  of  contemplating  the  submission  of  the  sternest  and  most 
powerful  minds  to  that  kindly  influence  which  cements  and 
blesses,  and  which  should  ennoble  human  society. 

Over  the  declining  years  of  Baxter’s  life,  friendship,  as  well  as 
conjugal  love,  threw  a  glow  of  consolation  which  no  man  ever 
needed  or  ever  valued  more.  Ilis  affectionate  record  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  has  rescued  some  of  their  names  from  oblivion.  Such 
is  the  case  with  ‘  good  old  Simon  Ash,  who  went  seasonably  to 
‘  heaven  at  the  very  time  he  was  to  be  cast  out  of  the  church  ; 

‘  who,  having  a  good  estate,  and  a  very  good  wife,  inclined  to 
‘  entertainments  and  liberality,  kept  a  house  much  frequented  by 
‘  ministers,  where,  always  cheerful,  without  profuse  laughter  or 
‘  levity,  and  never  troubled  with  doubtings,’  he  imparted  to 
others  the  gaiety  of  his  own  heart,  and  died  as  he  had  lived,  ‘  in 
‘  great  consolation  and  cheerful  exercise  of  faith,  molested  with 
‘  no  fears  or  doubts,  exceedingly  glad  of  the  company  of  his 
‘  friends,  and  greatly  encouraging  all  about  him.’  Such  also 
was  ‘  good  Mr  James  Walton,  commonly  called  the  weeping 
‘  prophet ;  of  a  most  holy  blameless  life,  and,  though  learned, 
‘  greatly  averse  to  controversy  and  dispute  ;’  a  man  who  had 
struggled  successfully  against  constitutional  melancholy,  until, 
‘  troubled  with  the  sad  case  of  the  Church  and  the  multitude  of 
‘  ministers  cast  out,  and  at  his  own  unserviceableness,  he  con- 
‘  sumed  to  death.’ 

To  the  Democritus  and  Heraclitus  of  nonconformity,  a  far 
greater  name  succeeds  in  the  catalogue  of  Baxter’s  friends.  In 
the  village  of  Acton,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had  found  an  occasional 
retreat  from  the  cares  of  his  judicial  life ;  and  devoted  his  leisure 
to  science  and  theology,  and  to  social  intercourse  with  the  eject¬ 
ed  Nonconformist.  In  an  age  of  civil  strife,  he  had  proposed 
to  himself  the  example  of  Atticus,  and,  like  that  accomplished 
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person,  endeavoured  to  avert  the  enmity  of  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  by  the  fearless  discharge  of  his  duties  to  all,  without  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  selfish  ends  of  any.  The  frugal  simplicity  of  his 
habits,  his  unaffected  piety  and  studious  pursuits,  enabled  him 
to  keep  this  hazardous  path  with  general  esteem,  though  he  was 
more  indebted  for  safety  to  his  unrivalled  eminence  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  judge.  Though  Cromwell  and  Ludlow  rebelled  against 
the  Papal  authority  of  Westminster  Hall,  their  age  lagged  far 
behind  them.  In  the  overthrow  of  all  other  institutions,  the 
courts  in  which  Fortescue  and  Coke  had  explained  or  invented 
the  immemorial  customs  of  England,  were  still  the  objects  of 
universal  veneration ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law  secured  to  its 
sages  the  homage  of  the  people.  Never  was  it  rendered  more 
justly  than  to  Hale.  With  the  exception  of  Roger  North,  we 
remember  no  historian  of  that  day  who  does  not  bear  an  unquali¬ 
fied  testimony  to  his  uprightness,  to  the  surpassing  compass  of 
his  professional  learning,  and  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  it 
was  employed.  That  agreeable,  though  most  prejudiced  writer, 
refuses  him  not  only  this,  but  the  still  higher  praise  of  spotless 
patriotism,  and  ridicules  his  pretensions  as  a  philosopher  and 
divine.  Baxter,  an  incomparably  better  judge,  thought  far  other¬ 
wise.  In  the  learning  in  which  he  himself  excelled  all  others,  he 
assigned  a  high  station  to  Hale ;  and  has  recorded  that  his  ‘  con- 
‘  ference,  mostly  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  other 
‘  philosophical  and  foundation  points,  was  so  edifying,  that  his 
‘  very  questions  and  objections  did  help  me  to  more  light  than 
‘  other  men’s  solutions.’  Differing  on  those  subjects  which  then 
agitated  society,  their  minds,  enlarged  by  nobler  contemplations, 
rose  far  above  the  controversies  of  their  age ;  and  were  united  in 
efforts  for  their  mutual  improvement,  and  for  advancing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  religion,  truth,  and  virtue.  It  was  a  grave  and  severe, 
but  an  affectionate  friendship ;  such  as  can  subsist  only  between 
men  who  have  lived  in  the  habitual  restraint  of  their  lower  facul¬ 
ties,  and  in  the  strenuous  culture  of  those  powers  which  they 
believe  to  be  destined  hereafter,  and  to  be  ripening  now,  for  an 
indefinite  expansion  and  an  immortal  existence. 

From  such  intercourse  Baxter  was  rudely  called  away.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  rigid  uniformity  of  professed  belief  and  external 
observances  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  Par¬ 
liament  had  denounced  a  scale  of  penalties,  graduated  from  fine, 
to  banishment  to  the  plantations,  against  laics  who  should  attend 
any  other  form  of  religious  worship,  even  in  private  houses, 
where  more  than  five  strangers  should  be  present.  At  Acton,  a 
personage  of  no  mean  importance  watched  over  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  of  the  parish.  ‘  Dr  Ry  ves,  rector  of  that  church  and  of 
‘  Hadley,  dean  of  Windsor  and  of  Wolverhampton,  and  chaplain 
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‘  in  ordinary  to  the  King,’  could  not  patiently  endure  the  irre¬ 
gularities  of  his  learned  neighbour.  The  Dean  indeed  officiated 
by  deputy,  and  his  curate  was  a  raw  and  ignorant  youth ;  and 
Baxter  (an  occasional  conformist)  was  a  regular  attendant  on  all 
the  sacred  offices.  But  he  refused  the  Oxford  oath,  and  at -his 
domestic  worship  there  were  sometimes  found  more  than  the 
statutable  addition  to  the  family  circle.  Such  offences  demanded 
expiation.  He  was  committed  to  Clerkenwell  gaol  ;  and, 
when  at  length  discharged  from  it,  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
new  and  more  hospitable  residence.  He  had  his  revenge.  It 
was  to  obtain,  through  the  influence  of  one  of  his  most  zealous 
disciples,  the  charter  which  incorporates  the  Church  of  England 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel — a  return  of  good 
for  evil  for  whieh  his  name  might  well  displace  those  of  some  of 
the  saints  in  the  calendar. 

While  the  plague  was  depopulating  London,  and  the  silenced 
clergymen  W'ere  discharging  the  unenvied  office  of  watching  over 
the  multitude  appointed  to  death,  the  King  and  Clarendon,  at  a 
secure  distance  from  the  contagion,  were  employed  in  framing 
the  statute  which  denounced  the  most  rigid  punishment  against 
any  nonconformist  minister  wffio  should  approach  within  five 
miles  of  any  town  in  England,  or  of  any  parish  in  which  he  had 
formerly  officiated.  Totteridge,  a  hamlet,  round  which  a  circle  of 
ten  miles  diameter  could  be  drawn  without  including  any  of  the 
residences  thus  proscribed  to  Baxter,  became  his  next  abode,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  be  a  place  of  security  or  rest.  His  inde¬ 
fatigable  pen  had  produced  a  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  keen  serutiny  of  his  enemies  detected  libels,  to  be  re¬ 
futed  only  by  the  logic  of  the  court  and  prison  of  the  King’s  Bench. 
From  the  records  of  that  court,  Mr  Orme  has  extracted  the  in¬ 
dictment,  which  sets  forth,  that  ‘  iliehardus  Baxter,  persona 
‘  seditiosa  et  factiesa,  pravm  mentis,  impise,  inquietse,  turbulent’ 
‘  disposition’  et  conversation’ ;  ’ — ‘  falso,  illicite,  injuste,  nequit’, 
‘  factiose,  seditiose,  et  irreligiose,  fecit,  composuit,  scripsit  quen- 
‘  dam  falsum,  seditiosnm,  libellosum,  factiosum,  et  irreligiosum 
‘  librum.’  The  classical  pleader  proceeds  in  a  vein  of  unconscioushu- 
mour  to  justify  these  hard  words  by  the  use  of  the  figure  called,  we 
believe,  a  ‘  scilicet  ’  by  those  who  now  inhabit  the  ancient  abode 
of  the  Knights  Templars.  ‘  It  is  folly,’  says  the  paraphrase,  to 
‘  doubt  whether  there  be  devils,  while  devils  incarnate  dvvell  amengst 
‘  us  here,’  (clericos  pred’  hujus  regni  Angl’  innuendo.)  ‘  What  else 
‘  but  devils  could  make  ceremonious  hypocrites,’  (clericos  pred’ 
innuendo  ;)  ‘  men  that  preach  in  Christ’s  name,’  (seipsuin  II.  B. 
et  al’  seditiosas  et  factiosas  person’  innuendo,)  ‘  therefore,  are  not 

*  to  be  silenced  if  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Dreadful  then 

*  is  the  case  of  men,’  (episcopos  et  ministros  justitise  infr’  hujus 
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*  regni  Angl’  innuendo,)  ‘  that  silence  Christ’s  faithful  mi- 
‘  nisters,'^  (seipsum  11.  B.  et  al’  seditiosas  et  factiosas  person’ 
innuerwo.) 

Ansley  and  George  Stevens  were  dull  fellows,  compared  with 
the  great  originals  from  which  they  drcM*.  L’Estraiige  him¬ 
self  might  have  taken  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  defamation,  from  this . 
innuendoing  special  pleader.  But  the  absurdity  was  crowned  by 
the  conduct  of  the  trial.  Abhorrence,  disgust,  indignation,  and 
all  other  feelings  of  the  sterner  kind,  gave  way  to  the  irresistible 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  in  some  parts  o  the  judicial  career  of 
Jeffries ;  and  ‘  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  powers  of  face,’  in  read¬ 
ing  the  narrative  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
one  of  the  spectators.  The  judge  entered  the  court  with 
his  face  flaming,  ‘  he  snorted  and  squeaked,  blew  his  nose  and 
‘  clenched  his  hands,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes,  mimicking  their 
‘  manner,  and  running  on  furiously,  as  he  said  they  used  to  pray.’ 
The  ermined  buffoon  extorted  a  smile  from  the  nonconformists 
themselves.  Pollexfen,  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defence,  gave 
into  the  humour,  and  attempted  to  gain  attention  for  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  a  jest.  ‘  My  Lord,’  he  said,  ‘  some  will  think  it  a 
‘  hard  measure  to  stop  these  men’s  mouths,  and  not  to  let  them 

*  speak  through  their  noses.’  ‘  Pollexfen,’  said  JefiVies,  ‘  I 
‘  know  you  well.  You  are  the  patron  of  the  faction ;  this  is  an 
‘  old  rogue  who  has  poisoned  the  world,  with  his  Kidderminster 
‘  doctrine.  He  encouraged  all  the  women  to  bring  their  bodkins 
‘  and  thimbles,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  their  King,  of  ever 
‘  blessed  memory.  An  old  schismatical  knave — a  hypocritical 
‘  villain.’  ‘  My  Lord,’  replied  the  counsel,  ‘  Mr  Baxter’s  loyal 
‘  and  peaceable  spirit.  King  Charles  would  have  rewarded  with 
‘  a  bishopric,  when  he  came  in,  if  he  would  have  conformed.’ 

‘  Aye,’  said  the  judge,  ‘  we  know  that ;  but  what  ailed  the  old 
‘  blockhead,  the  unthankful  villain,  that  he  would  not  conform  ? 

‘  Is  he  wiser  or  better  than  other  men  ?  He  hath  been,  ever 
‘  since,  the  spring  of  the  faction.  I  am  sure  he  hath  poisoned  the 
‘  world  with  his  linsey-woolsey  doctrine,  a  conceited — stubborn, 

‘  fanatical  dog.’  After  one  counsel,  and  another,  had  been  over¬ 
borne  by  the  fury  of  Jeft’ries,  Baxter  himself  took  up  the  argument. 
‘  My  Lord,’  he  said,  ‘  I  have  been  so  moderate  with  respect 
*  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  I  have  incurred  the  censure  of 
‘  many  of  the  Dissenters  on  that  account.’  ‘  Baxter  for 
‘  Bishops,’ exclaimed  the  judge, ‘is  a  merry  conceit  indeed.  Turn 
‘  to  it,  turn  to  it  !’  On  this  one  of  the  counsel  turned  to  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  libel,  which  stated,  ‘  that  great  respect  is  due  to 
‘  those  truly  called  bishops  amongst  us.’  ‘  Ay,’  said  Jeffries, 
‘  this  is  your  Presbyterian  cant,  truly  called  to  be  bishops;  that 
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‘  is  of  himself,  and  such  rascals,  called  the  bishops  of  Kidder- 
‘  minster,  and  other  such  places.  The  bishops  set  apart  by  such 
‘  factious — snivelling  Presbyterians  as  himself ;  a  Kidderminster 
‘  bishop  he  means,  according  to  the  saying  of  a  late  learned 
‘  author,  every  parish  shall  maintain  a  tythe-pig  metropolitan.’ 
Baxter  offering  to  speak  again,  Jeffries  exploded  in  the  following 
apostrophe.  ‘  Richard  !  Richard  I  dost  thou  think  here  to 
‘  poison  the  court  ?  Richard,  thou  art  an  old  fellow — an  old 
‘  knave  ;  thou  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  every 
‘  one  as  full  of  sedition,  I  might  say  treason,  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
‘  meat.  Hadst  thou  been  whipped  out  of  thy  writing  trade 
‘  forty  years  ago,  it  had  been  happy.  I  know  thou  hast  a 
‘  mighty  party,  and  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  brotherhood  in 
‘  corners,  waiting  to  see  w’hat  will  become  of  their  mighty  don, 
‘  and  a  doctor  of  your  party  at  your  elbow;  but  I  will  crush  you  all. 
‘  Come,  what  do  you  say  for  yourself,  you  old  knave — come  speak 
‘  up,  whatdoth  hesay?  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,  or  of  all  the  snivel- 
‘  ling  calves  you  have  got  about  you,’ — alluding  to  some  persons 
who  were  in  tears  at  this  scene.  ‘  Your  Lordship  need  not,’  said 
Baxter,  ‘  for  I’ll  not  hurt  you.  But  these  things  will  surely 
‘  be  understood  one  day  ;  wdiat  fools  one  sort  of  Protestants  are 
‘  made,  to  prosecute  the  other.’  Then  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  he  said,  ‘  I  am  not  concerned  to  answer  such  stuff,  but 
‘  am  ready  to  produce  my  writings,  in  confutation  of  all  this;  and 
‘  my  life  and  conversation  are  known  to  many  in  this  nation.’ 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  but  for  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  other  judges,  Jeffries  would  have  added  whipping 
through  the  city,  to  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  It  was  to 
continue  until  the  prisoner  should  have  paid  five  hundred  marks. 
Baxter  was  at  that  time  in  his  70th  year.  A  childless  widower, 
groaning  under  agonies  of  bodily  pain,  and  reduced  by  former 
persecutions  to  sell  all  that  he  possessed ;  he  entered  the  King’s 
Bench  prison  in  utter  poverty,  and  remained  there  for  nearly 
two  years,  hopeless  of  any  other  abode  on  earth.  But  the  hope 
of  a  mansion  of  eternal  peace  and  love  raised  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  tyranny.  He  possessed  his  soul  in  patience. 
Wise  and  good  men  resorted  to  his  prison,  and  brought  back 
greetings  to  his  distant  friends,  and  maxims  of  piety  and  pru¬ 
dence.  Happy  in  the  review  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  still  hap¬ 
pier  in  the  prospect  of  its  early  close,  his  spirit  enjoyed  a  calm 
for  which  his  enemies  might  have  well  exchanged  their  mitres 
and  their  thrones.  His  pen,  the  faithful  companion  of  his  troubles, 
as  of  his  joys,  still  plied  the  Herculean  tasks  which  habit  had 
rendered  not  merely  easy,  but  delightful  to  him ;  and  what  mat¬ 
tered  the  gloomy  walls  or  the  obscene  riot  of  a  gaol,  while  he 
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was  free  to  wander  from  early  dawn  to  nightfall  over  the  sublime 
heights  of  devotion,  or  through  the  interminable,  but  to  him  not 
patldess  wilderness  of  psychology  ?  There  pain  and  mortal  sick¬ 
ness  were  unheeded,  and  his  long-lost  wife  forgotten,  or  remem¬ 
bered  only  that  he  might  rejoice  in  their  approaching  re-union. 
The  altered  policy  in  the  Court  restored  him  for  a  while  to  the 
questionable  advantage  of  bodily  freedom.  ‘  At  this  time,’  says 
the  younger  Calamy,  ‘  he  talked  about  another  world  like  one 
‘  that  had  been  there,  and  was  come  as  an  express  from  thence  to 
‘  make  a  report  concerning  it.’  But  age,  sickness,  and  persecu¬ 
tion  had  done  their  work.  His  material  frame  gave  way  to  the 
pressure  of  disease,  though,  in  the  language  of  one  of  his  last 
associates,  ‘  his  soul  abode  rational,  strong  in  faith  and  hope.’ 
That  his  dying  hours  were  agitated  by  the  doubts  which  had 
clouded  his  earlier  days,  has  been  often  but  erroneously  asserted. 
With  manly  truth,  he  rejected,  as  affectation,  the  wish  for  death 
to  which  some  pretend.  He  assumed  no  stoical  indifference  to 
pain,  and  indulged  in  no  unhallowed  familiarity  on  those  awful 
subjects  which  occupy  the  thoughts  of  him  whose  eye  is  closing 
on  sublunary  things,  and  is  directed  to  an  instant  eternity.  In 
profound  lowliness,  with  a  settled  reliance  on  the  Divine  Mercy, 
repeating  at  frequent  intervals  the  prayer  of  the  Redeemer,  on 
whom  his  hopes  reposed,  and  breathing  out  benedictions  on  those 
who  encircled  his  dying  bed,  he  passed  away  from  a  life  of  almost 
unequalled  toil  and  suffering,  to  a  new  condition  of  existence, 
where  he  doubted  not  to  enjoy  that  perfect  conformity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  to  the  Divine  will,  to  which,  during  his  three-score  years 
and  ten,  it  had  been  his  ceaseless  labour  to  attain. 

The  record  of  the  solitary,  rather  than  of  the  social  hours  of  a 
man  of  letters,  must  form  the  staple  of  his  biography ;  yet  he 
must  be  a  strenuous  reader,  who  should  be  able,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  to  prepare  such  a  record  of  the  fruits  of  Richard 
Baxter’s  solitude.  After  a  familiarity  of  many  years  with  his 
writings,  it  must  be  avowed,  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  volumes  comprised  in  the  catalogue  of  his  printed  works, 
there  are  some  which  we  have  never  seen,  and  many  with  which 
we  can  boast  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance.  These,  however, 
are  such  as  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr  Hallam)  have  ceased  to 
belong  to  men,  and  have  become  the  property  of  moths.  From 
the  recesses  of  the  library  in  Red  Cross  Street,  they  lower  in  the 
sullen  majority  of  the  folio  age,  over  the  pigmies  of  this  duode¬ 
cimo  generation;  the  expressive,  though  neglected  monuments 
of  occurrences,  which  can  never  lose  their  place,  or  their  interest, 
in  the  history  of  theological  literature. 

The  English  Reformation  produced  no  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuin- 
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‘  is  of  himself,  and  such  rascals,  called  the  bishops  of  Kidder- 
‘  minster,  and  other  such  places.  The  bishops  set  apart  by  such 

*  factious — snivelling  Presbyterians  as  himself ;  a  Kidderminster 
‘  bishop  he  means,  according  to  the  saying  of  a  late  learned 
‘  author,  every  parish  shall  maintain  a  tythe-pig  metropolitan.’ 
Baxter  offering  to  speak  again,  Jeffries  exploded  in  the  following 
apostrophe.  ‘  Richard  !  Richard  !  dost  thou  think  here  to 
‘  poison  the  court  ?  Richard,  thou  art  an  old  fellow — an  old 
‘  knave ;  thou  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  every 
‘  one  as  full  of  sedition,  I  might  say  treason,  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
‘  meat.  Iladst  thou  been  whipped  out  of  thy  writing  trade 
‘  forty  years  ago,  it  had  been  happy.  I  know  thou  hast  a 
‘  mighty  party,  and  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  brotherhood  in 
‘  corners,  waiting  to  see  what  will  become  of  their  mighty  don, 

‘  and  a  doctor  of  your  party  at  your  elbow ;  but  I  will  crush  you  all. 

‘  Come,  what  do  you  say  for  yourself,  you  old  knave — come  speak 

*  up,  what  doth  he  say  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,  or  of  all  the  snivel- 
‘  ling  calves  you  have  got  about  you,’ — alluding  to  some  persons 
who  were  in  tears  at  this  scene.  ‘  Your  Lordship  need  not,’  said 
Baxter,  ‘  for  I’ll  not  hurt  you.  But  these  things  will  surely 
‘  be  understood  one  day  ;  what  fools  one  sort  of  Protestants  are 
‘  made,  to  prosecute  the  other.’  Then  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  he  said,  ‘  I  am  not  concerned  to  answer  such  stuff,  but 
‘  am  ready  to  produce  my  writings,  in  confutation  of  all  this;  and 
‘  my  life  and  conversation  are  known  to  many  in  this  nation.’ 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  but  for  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  other  judges,  Jeffries  would  have  added  w'hipping 
through  the  city,  to  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  It  was  to 
continue  until  the  prisoner  should  have  paid  five  hundred  marks. 
Baxter  was  at  that  time  in  his  70th  year.  A  childless  widower, 
groaning  under  agonies  of  bodily  pain,  and  reduced  by  former 
persecutions  to  sell  all  that  he  possessed ;  he  entered  the  King’s 
Bench  prison  in  utter  poverty,  and  remained  there  for  nearly 
two  years,  hopeless  of  any  other  abode  on  earth.  But  the  hope 
of  a  mansion  of  eternal  peace  and  love  raised  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  tyranny.  He  possessed  his  soul  in  patience. 
Wise  and  good  men  resorted  to  his  prison,  and  brought  back 
greetings  to  his  distant  friends,  and  maxims  of  piety  and  pru¬ 
dence.  Happy  in  the  review  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  still  hap¬ 
pier  in  the  prospect  of  its  early  close,  his  spirit  enjoyed  a  calm 
for  which  his  enemies  might  have  well  exchanged  their  mitres 
and  their  thrones.  His  pen,  the  faithful  companion  of  his  troubles, 
as  of  his  joys,  still  plied  the  Herculean  tasks  which  habit  had 
rendered  not  merely  easy,  but  delightful  to  him  ;  and  what  mat¬ 
tered  the  gloomy  walls  or  the  obscene  riot  of  a  gaol,  while  he 
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was  free  to  wander  from  early  dawn  to  nightfall  over  the  sublime 
heights  of  devotion,  or  through  the  interminable,  but  to  him  not 
patliless  wilderness  of  psychology  ?  There  pain  and  mortal  sick¬ 
ness  were  unheeded,  and  his  long-lost  wife  forgotten,  or  remem¬ 
bered  only  that  he  might  rejoice  in  their  approaching  re-union. 
The  altered  policy  in  the  Court  restored  him  for  a  while  to  the 
q^uestionable  advantage  of  bodily  freedom.  ‘  At  this  time,’  says 
the  younger  Calamy,  ‘  he  talked  about  another  world  like  one 
‘  that  had  been  there,  and  was  come  as  an  express  from  thence  to 
‘  make  a  report  concerning  it.’  But  age,  sickness,  and  persecu¬ 
tion  had  done  their  work.  His  material  frame  gave  way  to  the 
pressure  of  disease,  though,  in  the  language  of  one  of  his  last 
associates,  ‘  his  soul  abode  rational,  strong  in  faith  and  hope.’ 
That  his  dying  hours  were  agitated  by  the  doubts  which  had 
clouded  his  earlier  days,  has  been  often  but  erroneously  asserted. 
With  manly  truth,  he  rejected,  as  affectation,  the  wish  for  death 
to  which  some  pretend.  He  assumed  no  stoical  indifference  to 
pain,  and  indulged  in  no  unhallowed  familiarity  on  those  awful 
subjects  which  occupy  the  thoughts  of  him  whose  eye  is  closing 
on  sublunary  things,  and  is  directed  to  an  instant  eternity.  In 
profound  lowliness,  with  a  settled  reliance  on  the  Divine  Mercy, 
repeating  at  frequent  intervals  the  prayer  of  the  Redeemer,  on 
whom  his  hopes  reposed,  and  breathing  out  benedictions  on  those 
who  encircled  his  dying  bed,  he  passed  away  from  a  life  of  almost 
unequalled  toil  and  suffering,  to  a  new  condition  of  existence, 
where  he  doubted  not  to  enjoy  that  perfect  conformity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  to  the  Divine  will,  to  which,  during  his  three-score  years 
and  ten,  it  had  been  his  ceaseless  labour  to  attain. 

The  record  of  the  solitary,  rather  than  of  the  social  hours  of  a 
man  of  letters,  must  form  the  staple  of  his  biography  ;  yet  he 
must  be  a  strenuous  reader,  who  should  be  able,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  to  prepare  such  a  record  of  the  fruits  of  Richard 
Baxter’s  solitude.  After  a  familiarity  of  many  years  with  his 
writings,  it  must  be  avowed,  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  volumes  comprised  in  the  catalogue  of  his  printed  works, 
there  are  some  which  we  have  never  seen,  and  many  with  which 
we  can  boast  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance.  These,  however, 
are  such  as  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr  Haliam)  have  ceased  to 
belong  to  men,  and  have  become  the  property  of  moths.  From 
the  recesses  of  the  library  in  Red  Cross  Street,  they  lower  in  the 
sullen  majority  of  the  folio  age,  over  the  pigmies  of  this  duode¬ 
cimo  generation;  the  expressive,  though  neglected  monuments 
of  occurrences,  which  can  never  lose  their  place,  or  their  interest, 
in  the  history  of  theological  literature. 

The  English  Reformation  produced  no  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuin- 
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gle,  or  Knox — no  man  who  imparted  to  the  national  mind  the 
impress  of  his  own  character,  or  the  heritage  of  iis  religious 
creed.  Our  Reformers,  Cranmer  scarcely  excepted,  were  states¬ 
men  rather  than  divines.  Neither  he,  nor  those  more  properly 
called  the  martyrs  of  the  Church  of  England,  ever  attempted  the 
stirring  appeals  to  mankind  at  large,  which  awakened  the  echoes 
of  the  presses  and  the  pulpits  of  Germany.,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  From  the  papal  to  the  royal  supremacy — from  the 
legatine  to  the  archiepiscopal  power — from  the  Roman  missal  to 
the  Anglican  liturgy,  the  transition  was  easy,  and,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  not  very  perceptible.  An  ambidexter  controversialist, 
the  English  Church  warred  at  once  with  the  errors  of  Rome  and 
of  Geneva  ;  until  relenting  towards  her  first  antagonist,  she  turned 
the  whole  power  of  her  arms  against  her  domestic  and  more 
dreaded  enemy.  To  the  resources  of  piety,  genius,  and  learning, 
were  added  less  legitimate  weapons ;  and  the  Puritans  underwent 
confiscation,  imprisonment,  exile,  compulsory  silence ;  every 
thing,  in  short,  except  conviction.  When  the  civil  wars  unloosed 
their  tongues  and  gave  freedom  to  their  pens,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  without  any  established  standard  of  religious  belief ;  every 
question  debatable  ;  and  every  teacher  conscience- bound  to  take 
his  share  in  the  debate.  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabap¬ 
tists,  Seekers,  Familists,  Behmenists,  and  Quakers,  were  agreed 
only  in  cementing  a  firm  alliance  against  their  common  enemies, 
the  Prelatists  and  Papists.  Those  foes  subdued,  they  turned 
against  each  other,  some  contending  for  supremacy,  and  some  for 
toleration,  but  all  for  what  they  severally  regarded  or  professed  to 
regard  as  truth.  Nor  were  theirs  the  polemics  of  the  schools  or 
the  cloister.  The  war  of  religious  opinion  was  accompanied  by 
the  roar  of  Cromwell’s  artillery — by  the  fall  of  ancient  dynasties, 
and  the  growth  of  a  military,  though  forbearing  despotism.  It 
was  an  age  of  deep  earnestness.  Frivolous  and  luxurious  men  had 
for  a  while  retreated  to  make  way  for  impassioned  and  high- 
wrought  spirits ; — the  interpreters  at  once  of  the  ancient  revelations 
and  of  the  present  judgments  of  heaven,  the  monitors  of  an  un¬ 
godly  world,  and  the  comforters  of  those  who  bent  beneath  the 
weight  of  national  and  domestic  calamities.  Such  were  that 
memorable  race  of  authors  to  whom  is  giv'en  collectively  the  name 
of  the  Puritan  divines;  and  such,  above  all  the  rest,  was  Richard 
Baxter.  Intellectual  eflforts  of  such  severity  as  his,  relieved  by 
not  so  much  as  one  passing  smile;  public  services  of  such  extent, 
interrupted  by  no  one  recorded  relaxation;  thoughts  so  sleeplessly 
intent  on  those  awful  subjects,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  earthly 
interests  are  annihilated,  might  seem  a  weight  too  vast  for  human 
endurance ;  as  assuredly  it  forms  an  example  which  few  would 
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have  the  power,  and  fewer  still  the  will,  to  imitate.  His  seventy- 
five  years,  unbroken  by  any  transient  glance  at  gaiety ;  his  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  volumes,  where  the  fancy  never  disports 
herself ;  a  mortal  man  absorbed  in  the  solemn  realities,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  independent  of  all  the  illusions  of  life,  appears  like  a 
fiction,  and  a  dull  one  too.  Yet  it  is  an  exact,  and  not  an  unin¬ 
viting  truth. 

Never  was  the  alliance  of  soul  and  body  formed  on  terms  of 
greater  inequality  than  in  Baxter’s  person.  It  was  like  the  com¬ 
pact  in  the  fable,  where  all  the  spoils  and  honours  fall  to  the 
giant’s  share,  while  the  poor  dwarf  puts  up  with  all  the  danger 
and  the  blows.  The  mournful  list  of  his  chronic  diseases  renders 
almost  miraculous  the  mental  vigour  which  bore  him  through  ex¬ 
ertions  resembling  those  of  a  disembodied  spirit.  But  his  ail¬ 
ments  were  such  as,  without  alFecting  his  nervous  energy,  gave 
repose  to  his  animal  appetites,  and  quenched  the  thirst  for  all 
the  emoluments  and  honours  of  this  sublunary  state.  Death, 
though  delaying  to  strike,  stood  continually  before  him,  ever 
quickening  his  attention  to  that  awful  presence,  by  approaching 
the  victim  under  some  new  or  varied  aspect  of  disease.  Under 
this  influence  he  wrote,  and  spoke,  and  acted — a  dying  man,  con¬ 
versant  with  the  living  in  all  their  pursuits,  but  taking  no  share 
in  their  worldly  hopes  and  fugitive  emotions.  Every  returning 
day  was  welcomed  and  improved,  as  though  it  were  to  be  his  last. 
Each  sermon  might  be  a  farewell  admonition  to  his  auditory. 
The  sheets  which  lay  before  him  were  rapidly  filled  with  the  first 
suggestions  of  his  mind  in  the  first  words  which  offered ;  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  sun  might  find  him  unable  to  complete  the  momentous 
task.  All  the  graces  and  the  negligences  of  composition  were 
alike  unheeded,  for  how  labour  as  an  artist  when  the  voice  of  hu¬ 
man  applause  might  in  a  few  short  hours  become  inaudible !  In 
Baxter,  the  characteristics  of  his  age,  and  of  his  associates,  were 
thus  heightened  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  physical  and 
mental  constitution.  Their  earnestness  passed  in  him  into  a  pro¬ 
found  solemnity ;  their  diligence  into  an  unrelaxing  intensity  of 
employment;  their  disinterestedness  into  a  fixed  disdain  of  the 
objects  for  which  other  men  contend.  Even  the  episode  of  his 
marriage  is  in  harmony'  with  the  rest.  He  renounced  the  pro¬ 
perty  with  which  it  would  have  encumbered  him,  and  stipulated 
fur  the  absolute  command  of  his  precarious  and  inestimable  time. 
Had  this  singular  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose  befallen 
a  man  of  quick  sympathies,  it  would  have  overborne  his  spirits, 
if  it  had  not  impaired  his  reason.  But  Baxter  was  naturally  stern. 
Had  it  overtaken  a  man  of  vivid  imagination,  it  would  have  en¬ 
gendered  a  troop  of  fantastic  and  extravagant  day-dreams.  But 
to  Baxter’s  natural  vision  all  objects  presented  themselves  with 
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a  hard  outline,  colourless,  and  with  no  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Had  it  been  united  to  a  cold  and  selfish  heart,  the  result  would 
have  been  a  life  of  ascetic  fanaticism.  But  his  was  an  enlarged, 
though  a  calm  philanthropy.  His  mind,  though  never  averted 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  and  of  others’  eternal  doom,  was 
still  her  own  sovereign  ;  diligently  examining  the  foundations  and 
determing  the  limits  of  belief ;  methodizing  her  opinions  with 
painful  accurac)'^,  and  expanding  them  into  all  their  theoretical  or 
practical  results,  as  patiently  as  ever  analyst  explored  the  depths 
of  the  difterential  calculus.  Still  every  thing  was  to  the  purpose. 

‘  I  have  looked,’  he  says,  ‘  over  Hutton,  Vives,  Erasmus,  Scali- 

*  ger,  Salmasius,  Casaubon,  and  many  other  critical  gramma- 
‘  rians,  and  all  Gruter’s  critical  volumes.  I  have  read  almost 
‘  all  the  physics  and  metaphysics  I  could  hear  of.  I  have  wasted 
‘  much  of  my  time  among  loads  of  historians,  chronologers,  and 

*  antiquaries.  I  despise  none  of  their  learning — all  truth  is  use- 
‘  ful.  Mathematics,  which  I  have  least  of,  I  find  a  pretty  and 
‘  manlike  sport;  but  if  I  have  no  other  kind  of  knowledge  than 
‘  these,  what  were  my  understanding  worth  ?  What  a  dreaming 
‘  dotard  should  I  be  ?  I  have  higher  thoughts  of  the  schoolmen 

*  than  Erasmus  and  our  other  grammarians  had.  I  much  value 
‘  the  method  and  sobriety  of  Aquinas,  the  subtlety  of  Scotus  and 
‘  Ockam,  the  plainness  of  Durandus,  the  solidity  of  Ariminensis, 

‘  the  profundity  of  Bradwardine,  the  excellent  acuteness  of  many 
‘  of  their  followers ;  of  Aureolus,  Capreolus,  Bannes,  Alvarez, 

‘  Zumel,  &c. ;  of  Mayro,  Lychetus,  Trombeta,  Faber,  Meurisse, 

‘  Kada,  &c. ;  of  Ruiz,  Pennattes,  Saurez,  Vasquez,  &c. ;  of  Hur- 
‘  tado,  of  Albertinus,  of  Lud  a  Dola,  and  many  others.  But 
‘  how  loth  should  I  be  to  take  such  sauce  for  my  food,  and  such 
‘  recreations  for  my  business.  The  jingling  of  too  much  and 
‘  false  philosophy  among  them  often  drowns  the  noise  of  Aaron’s 

*  bells.  I  feel  myself  much  better  in  Herbert’s  temple.’ 

Within  the  precincts  of  that  temple,  and  to  the  melody  of  those 
bells,  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  erect  the  vast  monument  of  his 
theological  works.  Their  basis  was  laid  in  a  series  of  ‘  aphorisms 
‘  on  justification’ — an  attempt  to  fix  the  sense  of  the  sacred  volume 
on  those  topics  which  constitute  the  essential  peculiarities  of  the 
Christian  system.  The  assaults  with  which  the  aphorisms  had 
been  encountered  were  repelled  by  his  ‘  Apology,’  a  large  volume 
in  quarto.  The  ‘  Apology  ’  was,  within  a  few  months,  reinforced 
by  another  quarto,  entitled  his  ‘  Confession  of  Faith.’  Between 
four  and  five  hundred  pages  of  ‘  Disputations’  came  to  the  suc¬ 
cour  of  the  ‘  Confession.’  Then  appeared  four  treatises  on  the 
‘  Doctrine  of  Perseverance,’  on  ‘  Saving  Faith,’  on  ‘  Justifying 
‘  Righteousness,’  and  ‘  on  Universal  Redemption.’  Next  in 
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orderisafolio  of  seven  hundred  pages,  entitled  ‘  Catholic  Theology, 

‘  plain,  pure,  peaceable,’  unfolding  and  resolving  all  the  controver¬ 
sies  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  Papists,  and  the  Protestants.  This  was 
eclipsed  by  a  still  more  ponderous  folio  in  Latin,  entitled,  ‘  Me- 
‘  thodus  Theologise  Christianae,’  composed,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  ‘  in  my  retirement  at  Totteridge,  in  a  troublesome,  smoky, 

‘  suffocating  room,  in  the  midst  of  daily  pains  of  sciatica,  and 
‘  many  worse.’  After  laying  down  the  nature  of  Deity,  and  of 
things  in  general,  he  discloses  all  the  relations,  eternal  and  his¬ 
torical,  between  God  and  man,  with  all  the  abstract  truths,  and 
all  the  moral  obligations  deducible  from  them; — detecting  the 
universal  presence  of  the  Trinity,  not  in  the  Divine  Being  only, 
but  in  all  things  psychological  and  material  which  flow’  from  the 
great  fountain  of  life.  With  an  ‘  End  of  Doctrinal  Contro¬ 
versies,’ — a  title,  he  observes,  not  intended  as  a  prognostic,  but 
as  didactical  and  corrective — terminated  his  efforts  to  close  up 
the  mighty  questions  which  touch  on  man’s  highest  hopes  and 
interests.  He  had  thrown  upon  them  such  an  incredible  mul¬ 
titude  and  variety  of  cross  lights,  as  effectually  to  dazzle  any 
intellectual  vision  less  aquiline  than  his  own. 

His  next  enterprise  was  to  win  mankind  to  religious  concord. 
A  progeny  of  twelve  books,  most  of  them  of  considerable  volume, 
attest  his  zeal  in  this  arduous  cause.  Blessed,  we  are  told,  are 
the  peacemakers ;  but  the  benediction  is  unaccompanied  with  the 
promise  of  tranquillity.  He  found,  indeed,  a  patron  in  ‘  His 
‘  Highness,  Richard  Lord  Protector,’  whose  rule  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  lawful,  though  he  had  denied  the  authority  of  his 
father.  Addressing  that  wise  and  amiable  man,  ‘  I  observe,’ 
he  says,  ‘  that  the  nation  generally  rejoice  in  your  peaceable  en- 
‘  trance  upon  the  government.  ^lany  are  persuaded  that  you 
‘  have  been  strangely  kept  from  participating  in  any  of  our  late 
‘  bloody  contentions,  that  God  might  make  you  the  healer  of 
‘  our  breaches,  and  employ  you  in  that  temple  work  which 
‘  David  himself  might  not  be  honoured  with,  though  it  was  in  his 
‘  mind,  because  he  shed  blood  abundantly,  and  made  great  wars.’ 
Stronger  minds  and  less  gentle  hearts  than  that  of  Richard  re¬ 
pelled  with  natural  indignation  counsels  which  rebuked  all  the 
contending  parties.  Amongst  these  was  ‘  one  Malpas,  an  old 
‘  scandalous  minister,’  ‘  and  Edward  Bagshawe,  a  young  man 
‘  who  had  written  formerly  against  monarchy,  and  afterwards 
‘  against  Bishop  Morley,  and  being  of  a  resolute  Roman  spirit, 
‘  was  sent  first  to  the  Tower,  and  then  lay  in  a  horrid  dungeon;’ 
and  who  wrote  a  book  ‘  full  of  untruths,  which  the  furious  teme- 
‘  rarious  man  did  utter  out  of  the  rashness  of  his  mind.’  In  his 
dungeon,  poor  Bagshawe  died,  and  Baxter  closes  the  debate  with 
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tenderness  and  pathos.  ‘  While  we  wrangle  here  in  the  dark, 

‘  we  are  dying,  and  passing  to  the  world  that  will  decide  all  our 
‘  controversies,  and  the  safest  passage  thither  is  by  peaceable  holi- 
‘  ness.’  Dr  Owen,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  first  rank  of  di¬ 
vines  of  his  age,  had  borne  much  ;  but  these  exhortations  to  con¬ 
cord  he  could  not  bear ;  and  he  taught  his  monitor,  that  he  who 
undertakes  to  reconcile  enemies  must  be  prepared  for  the  loss  of 
friends.  It  was  on  every  account  a  desperate  endeavour.  Baxter 
w'as  opposed  to  every  sect,  and  belonged  to  none.  He  can^be 
properly  described  only  as  a  Baxterian — at  once  the  founder  and 
the  single  disciple  of  an  eclectic  school,  within  the  portals  of 
which  he  invited  all  men,  but  persuaded  none,  to  take  refuge  from 
their  mutual  animosities. 

Had  Baxter  been  content  merely  to  establish  truth,  and  to  de¬ 
cline  the  refutation  of  error,  many  might  have  listened  to  a  voice  so 
earnest,  and  to  counsels  so  profound.  But  ‘  while  he  spoke  to 
‘  them  of  peace,  he  made  him  ready  for  battle.’  Ten  volumes, 
many  of  them  full-grown  quartos,  vindicated  his  secession  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Five  other  batteries,  equally  well 
served,  were  successively  opened  against  the  Antinomians,  the 
Quakers,  the  Baptists,  the  Millennarians,  and  the  Grotians. 
The  last,  of  whom  Dodwell  was  the  leader,  typified,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles,  the  divines  who  flourish  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria.  Long  it  were,  and  not  very  profitable,  to  record  the 
events  of  these  theological  campaigns.  They  brought  into  the 
field  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Dodwell.  The  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  were  aided  by  the  men  of  wit.  Lender  the  nom  de  guerre  of 
‘  Tilenus  Junior,’  Womack,  the  Bishop  of  St  David’s,  had  in¬ 
curred  Baxter’s  censure  for  his  ‘  abusive,  virulent,  accusations’ 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  To  this  attack  appeared  an  answer,  en¬ 
titled  ‘  The  Examination  of  Tilenus  before  the  Triers,  in  order 
‘  to  his  intended  settlement  in  the  office  of  a  public  preacher  in 
‘  the  commonwealth  of  Utopia.’  Among  the  jurors  empanelled 
for  the  trial  of  Tilenus,  are  ‘  Messrs  Absolute,’  ‘  Fatality,’ 
‘  Pretention,’  ‘  Karrow  Grace,  alias  Stint  Grace,’  ‘  Take  o’ 
‘  Trust,’  ‘  Know  Little,’  and  ‘  Dubious,’ — the  last  the  esta¬ 
blished  soubriquet  for  llichard  Baxter.  But  neither  smile  nor 
sigh  could  be  extorted  from  the  veteran  polemic ;  nor,  in  truth, 
had  he  much  right  to  be  angry.  If  not  witli  equal  pleasantry, 
he  had  with  at  least  equal  freedom,  invented  appellations  for  his 
opponents; — designating  Dodwell,  or  his  system,  as  ‘  Leviathan, 
‘  absolute,  destructive  Prelacy,  the  son  of  Abaddon,  Apollyon, 
‘  and  not  of  Jesus  Christ.’  Statesmen  joined  in  the  aft’ray.  Mo- 
rice,  Charles’s  first  Secretary  of  State,  contributed  a  treatise ;  and 
Lauderdale,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  an  accomplished  scho- 
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lar,  and,  amidst  all  his  inconsistencies,  a  stanch  Presbyterian, 
accepted  the  dedication  of  one  of  Baxter’s  controversial  pieces, 
and  presented  him  with  twenty  guineas.  The  unvarying  kindness 
to  the  pei’secuted  nonconformist  of  one  who  was  himself  a  relentless 
.persecutor,  is  less  strange  than  the  fact,  that  the  future  courtier 
of  Charles  read,  during  his  imprisonment  at  Windsor,  the  whole 
of  Baxter’s  then  published  works,  and,  as  their  grateful  author 
records,  remembered  them  better  than  himself.  While  the  pens 
of  the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  great,  were  thus  employed  against 
the  universal  antagonist,  the  Quakers  assailed  him  with  their 
tongues.  Who  could  recognise,  in  the  gentle  and  benevolent 
people  who  now  bear  that  name,  a  trace  of  their  ancestral  char¬ 
acter,  of  which  Baxter  has  left  the  following  singular  record  ? — 

‘  The  Quakers  in  their  shops,  when  I  go  along  London  Streets, 

‘  say,  alas !  poor  man,  thou  art  yet  in  darkness.  They  have  oft 
‘  come  to  the  congregation,  when  I  had  liberty  to  preach  Christ’s 
‘  gospel,  and  cried  out  against  me  as  a  deceiver  of  the  people. 

‘  They  have  followed  me  home,  crying  out  in  the  streets,  “  the 

*  day  of  the  Lord  is  coming,  and  thou  shalt  perish  as  a  deceiver.” 

‘  They  have  stood  in  the  market-place,  and  under  my  window, 

‘  year  after  year,  crying  to  the  people,  “  take  heed  of  your 
‘  priests,  they  deceive  your  souls;”  and  if  any  one  wore  a  lace 
‘  or  neat  clothing,  they  cried  out  to  me,  “  these  are  the  fruits 
‘  of  your  ministry.”  ’ 

Against  the  divorce  of  divinity  and  politics,  Baxter  vehemently 
protested,  as  the  putting  asunder  of  things  which  a  sacred  ordi¬ 
nance  had  joined  together.  He  therefore  published  a  large 
volume,  entitled  ‘  The  Holy  Commonwealth ;  a  Plea  for  the 
‘  cause  of  Monarchy,  but  as  under  God  the  Universal  Monarch.’ 
Far  better  to  have  roused  against  himself  all  the  quills  which 
had  ever  bristled  on  all  the  ‘fretful  porcupines’  of  theological  strife. 
For,  while  vindicating  the  ancient  government  of  England,  he 
hazarded  a  distinct  avowal  of  opinions,  which,  with  their  patrons, 
were  to  be  proscribed  with  the  return  of  the  legitimate  Sove¬ 
reign.  He  taught  that  the  laws  of  England  are  above  the  king; 
‘  that  Parliament  was  his  highest  court,  where  his  personal  will 

*  and  word  were  not  sufficient  authority.’  He  vindicated  the 
war  against  Charles,  and  explained  the  apostolical  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  higher  powers  as  extending  to  the  senate  as 
well  as  to  the  emperor.  The  royal  power  had  been  given  ‘  for 
‘  the  common  good,  and  no  cause  could  warrant  the  king  to 
‘  make  the  commonwealth  the  party  which  he  should  exercise 
‘  hostility  against.’  All  this  was  published  at  the  moment  of  the 
fall  of  Richard  Cromwell.  Amidst  the  multitude  of  answers 
which  it  provoked  may  be  especially  noticed  those  of  Harrington, 
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the  author  of  the  ‘  Oceana,’  and  of  Edward  Pettit.  ‘  The  former,’ 
saira  Baxter,  ‘  seemed  in  a  Bethlehem  rage,  for,  by  way  of  scorn, 

*  he  printed  half  a  sheet  of  foolish  jests,  in  such  words  as  idiots 

*  or  drunkards  use,  railing  at  ministers  as  a  pack  of  fools  and 

*  knaves,  and,  by  his  gibberish  derision,  persuading  men  that  we 
‘  deserve  no  other  answer  than  such  scorn  and  nonsense  as  be- 
‘  seemeth  fools.  With  most  insolent  pride,  he  carried  it  as  nei- 
‘  ther  I  nor  any  ministers  understood  at  all  what  policy  was ;  but 

*  prated  against  we  knew  not  what,  and  had  presumed  to  speak 

*  against  other  men’s  art,  which  he  was  master  of,  and  his  know- 
‘  ledge,  to  such  idiots  as  we,  incomprehensible.’  Pettit  placed 
Baxter  in  hell,  where  Bradshawe  acts  as  president,  and  Hobbes 
and  Neville  strive  in  vain  for  the  crown  which  he  awards  to  the 
nonconformist  for  pre-eminence  of  evil  and  mischief  on  earth. 

*  Let  him  come  in,’  exclaims  the  new  llhadamanthus,  ‘  and  be 
‘  crowned  with  wreaths  of  serpents,  and  chaplets  of  adders.  Let 

*  his  triumphant  chariot  be  a  pulpit  drawn  on  the  wheels  of 
‘  cannon  by  a  brace  of  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing.  Let  the  ancient 

*  fathers  of  the  Church,  whom  out  of  ignorance  he  has  villified  ;  the 

*  reverend  and  learned  prelates,  whom  out  of  pride  and  malice  he 
‘  has  belied,  abused,  and  persecuted  ;  the  most  righteous  King, 

*  whose  murder  he  has  justified — let  them  all  be  bound  in  chains 
‘  to  attend  his  infernal  triumph  to  his  “  Saint’s  Everlasting  Rest;” 
‘  then  make  room,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites,  atheists,  and 
‘  politicians,  for  the  greatest  rebel  on  eartb,  and  next  to  him 

*  that  fell  from  heaven.’  Nor  was  this  all.  The  *  Holy  Com- 
‘  monwealth’  was  amongst  the  books  which  the  University  of 
Oxford  sentenced  to  the  flames  which  had  been  less  innocently 
kindled  at  the  same  place,  in  a  former  generation,  against  the 
persons  of  men  who  had  dared  to  proclaim  unwelcome  truths. 
Morley,  and  many  others,  branded  it  as  treason;  and  the  King 
was  taught  to  regard  the  author  as  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  royal  authority.  South  joined  in  the  universal 
clamour ;  and  Baxter,  in  his  autobiography,  records,  that  when 
that  great  wit  and  author  had  been  called  to  preach  before 
the  King,  and  a  vast  congregation  drawn  together  by  his  high 
celebrity,  he  was  compelled,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  desist 
and  to  retire  from  the  pulpit,  exclaiming,  ‘  the  Lord  be  merciful 
‘  to  our  infirmities !’  The  sermon,  which  should  have  been  recited, 
W'as  afterwards  published,  and  it  appeared  that  the  passage  at 
which  South’s  presence  of  mind  had  failed  him,  was  an  invective 
against  the  ‘  Holy  Commonwealth.’  After  enduring  for  ten 
years  the  storm  which  his  book  had  provoked,  Baxter  took  the 
very  singular  course  of  publishing  a  revocation,  desiring  the  w  orld 
to  consider  it  as  non  scriptum; — maintaining  the  while  the  general 
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principles  of  his  work,  and  ‘  protesting  against  the  jud^ment^of 
‘  posterity,  and  all  others  that  were  not  of  the  same  time  and 
‘  plaee,  as  to  the  mental  censure  either  of  the  book  or  revoca- 
*  tion,  as  being  ignorant  of  the  true  reasons  of  them  both.*  We, 
therefore,  who,  for  the  present,  constitute  the  posterity,  against 
whose  rash  judgment  this  protest  was  entered,  snould  be  wary  in 
censuring  what,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  very  intelligible, 
except,  indeed,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  motives  enough 
for  retreating  from  an  unprofitable  strife,  even  though  the  retreat 
could  not  be  very  skilfully  accomplished. 

Two  volumes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  first  a  quarto  of  five 
hundred  pages,  the  second  a  less  Voluminous  vindication  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  attest  the  extent  of  Baxter’s  labours  in  this  department 
of  theological  literature,  and  the  stupendous  compass  of  his  read¬ 
ing.  The  authorities  he  enumerates,  and  from  a  diligent  study 
of  which  his  work  is  drawn,  would  form  a  considerable  library. 

Such  labours  as  those  we  have  mentioned,  might  seem  to  have 
left  no  vacant  space  in  a  life  otherwise  so  actively  employed.  But 
these  books,  and  the  vast  mass  of  unpublished  manuscripts,  are 
not  the  most  extensive,  as  they  are  incomparably  the  least  valu¬ 
able,  of  the  produce  of  his  solitary  hours. 

With  the  exception  of  Grotius,  Baxter  is  the  first  of  that 
long  series  of  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  establish  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  by  a  systematic  exhibition  of  tbe  evidence 
and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  divine  origin  of  our  faith. 
All  homage  to  their  cause,  for  we  devoutly  believe  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  truth  !  Be  it  acknowledged  that  their  labours  could  not 
have  been  declined,  without  yielding  a  temporary  and  dangerous 
triumph  to  sophistry  and  presumptuous  ignorance.  Admit  (as 
indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate)  their  boundless  su¬ 
periority  to  their  antagonists  in  learning,  in  good  faith,  in  saga¬ 
city,  in  range  and  in  depth  of  thought,  and  in  whatever  else  was 
requisite  in  this  momentous  controversy ; — concede,  as  for  our¬ 
selves  we  delight  to  confess,  that  they  have  advanced  their  proofs 
to  the  utmost  heights  of  probability  which  by  such  reasonings  it 
is  possible  to  scale; — with  these  concessions  may  not  inconsistently 
be  combined  some  distaste  for  these  enquiries,  and  some  doubt  of 
their  real  value. 

The  sacred  writers  have  none  of  the  timidity  of  their  modern 
apologists.  They  never  sue  for  an  assent  to  their  doctrines,  but 
authoritatively  command  the  acceptance  of  them.  They  denounce 
unbelief  as  guilt,  and  insist  on  faith  as  a  virtue  of  the  highest 
order.  In  their  Catholic  invitations,  the  intellectual  not  less 
than  the  social  distinctions  of  mankind  are  unheeded.  Every 
student  of  their  writings  is  aware  of  these  facts ;  but  the  solution 
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of  them  is  less  commonly  observed.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  that 
the  Apostolic  authors  assume  the  existence  in  all  men  of  a  spiritual 
discernment,  enabling  the  mind,  when  unclouded  by  appetite  or 
passion,  to  recognise  and  distinguish  the  Divine  voice,  whether 
uttered  from  within  by  the  intimations  of  conscience,  or  speaking 
from  without  in  the  language  of  inspired  oracles.  They  presup¬ 
pose  that  vigour  of  understanding  may  consist  with  feebleness  of 
reason  ;  and  that  the  power  of  discriminating  between  religious 
truths  and  error  does  not  chiefly  depend  on  the  culture,  or  on  the 
exercise  of  the  mere  argumentative  faculty.  The  especial  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  poor  and  the  illiterate — the  Gospel — has  been  the  stay 
of  countless  millions  who  never  framed  a  syllogism.  Of  the  great 
multitudes  whom  no  man  can  number,  who  before  and  since  the 
birth  of  Grotius  have  lived  in  the  peace,  and  died  in  the  consola¬ 
tions  of  our  faith,  how  incomparably  few  are  they  whose  convic¬ 
tion  have  been  derived  from  the  study  of  works  like  his  !  Of  the 
numbers  who  have  addicted  themselves  to  such  studies,  how 
small  is  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  brought  to  the  task 
either  learning,  or  leisure,  or  industry  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
form  an  independent  judgment  on  the  questions  in  debate  !  Called 
to  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  function  for  which  he  is  but  ill  pre¬ 
pared — addressed  by  pleadings  on  an  issue  where  his  preposses¬ 
sions  are  all  but  unalterable,  bidden  to  examine  evidences  which 
he  has  most  rarely  the  skill,  the  learning,  or  the  leisure  to  verify, 
and  pressed  by  arguments,  sometimes  overstrained,  and  some¬ 
times  fallacious — he  who  lays  the  foundations  of  his  faith  in  such 
*  evidences,’  will  but  too  commonly  end  either  in  yielding  a  cre¬ 
dulous,  and  therefore  an  infirm  assent,  or  by  reposing  in  a  self-suf¬ 
ficient  and  far  more  hazardous  incredulity. 

For  these  reasons,  we  attach  less  value  to  the  long  series  of 
Baxter’s  works  in  support  of  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
faith,  than  to  the  rest  of  his  books  which  have  floated  in  safety 
down  the  tide  of  time  to  the  present  day.  Yet  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  select,  from  the  same  class  of  writing^,  any  more  eminently 
distinguished  by  the  earnest  love  and  the  fearless  pursuit  of  truth  ; 
or  to  name  an  enquirer  into  these  subjects  who  possessed  and 
exercised  to  a  greater  extent  the  power  of  suspending  his  long- 
cherished  opinions,  and  of  closely  interrogating  every  doubt  by 
which  they  were  obstructed. 

In  his  solicitude  to  sustain  the  conclusions  he  had  so  laboriously 
formed,  Baxter  unhappily  invoked  the  aid  of  arguments,  which, 
however  impressive  in  his  own  days,  are  answered  in  ours  by  a 
smile,  if  not  by  a  sneer.  The  sneer,  however,  would  be  at  once  un¬ 
merited  and  unwise.  When  Hale  was  adjudging  witches  to  death, 
and  More  preaching  against  their  guilt,  and  Boyle  investigating 
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the  sources  of  their  power,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Baxter  availed 
himself  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  witchcraft  and  apparitions  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  world  of  spirits;  and  therefore  in  support 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  revealed  religion.  Marvellous, 
however,  it  is,  in  running  over  his  historical  discourse  on  that 
subject,  to  find  him  giving  so  unhesitating  an  assent  to  the  long 
list  of  extravagances  and  nursery  tales  which  he  has  there  brought 
together  ;  unsupported  as  they  almost  all  are  by  any  proof  that 
such  facts  occurred  at  all,  or  by  any  decorous  pretext  for  referring 
them  to  preternatural  agency.  Simon  Jones,  a  stout-hearted  and 
able-bodied  soldier,  standing  sentinel  at  Worcester,  was  driven 
away  from  his  post  by  the  appearance  of  something  like  a  head¬ 
less  bear.  A  drunkard  was  warned  against  intemperance  by  the 
lifting  up  of  his  shoes  by  an  invisible  hand.  One  of  the  witches 
condemned  by  Hale  threw  a  girl  into  fits.  Mr  Emlin,  a  by¬ 
stander,  ‘  suddenly  felt  a  force  pull  one  of  the  hooks  from  his 
‘  breeches,  and,  while  he  looked  with  wonder  what  was  become  of 

*  it,  the  tormented  girl  vomited  it  up  out  of  her  mouth.’  At  the 
house  of  Mr  Beecham,  there  was  a  tobacco  pipe  which  had  the 
habit  of  ‘  moving  itself  from  a  shelf  at  one  end  of  the  room,  to  a 
‘  shelf  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.’  When  Mr  Munn,  the 
minister,  went  to  witness  the  prodigy,  the  tobacco  pipe  remained 
stationary ;  but  a  great  Bible  made  a  spontaneous  leap  into  his 
lap,  and  opened  itself  at  a  passage,  on  the  hearing  of  which  the 
evil  spirit  who  had  possessed  the  pipe  was  exorcised.  ‘  This  Mr 
‘  Munn  himself  told  me,  when  in  the  sickness  year,  1665,  1  lived 

*  in  Stockerson  Hall.  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  veracity 

*  of  a  sober  man,  a  constant  preacher,  and  a  good  scholar.’  Bax¬ 
ter  was  credulous  and  incredulous  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 
Possessing  by  long  habit  a  mastery  over  his  thoughts,  such  as 
few  other  men  ever  acquired,  a  single  effort  of  the  will  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  exclude  from  his  view  whatever  recollections  he  judged 
hostile  to  his  immediate  purpose.  Every  prejudice  was  at  once 
banished  when  any  debatable  point  was  to  be  scrutinized ;  and, 
with  equal  facility,  every  reasonable  doubt  was  exiled  when  his 
only  object  was  to  enforce  or  to  illustrate  a  doctrine  of  the  truth 
of  which  he  was  assured.  The  perfect  submission  of  the  will  to 
the  reason  may  belong  to  some  higher  state  of  being  than  ours. 
On  mortal  man  that  gift  is  not  bestowed.  In  the  best  and  the 
wisest,  inclination  will  often  grasp  the  reins  by  which  she  ought 
to  be  guided,  and  misdirect  the  judgment  which  she  should  obey. 
Happy  they,  who,  like  Baxter,  have  so  disciplined  the  affections, 
as  to  disarm  their  temporary  usurpation  of  all  its  more  dangerous 
tendencies ! 

Controversies  are  ephemeral.  Ethics,  metaphysics,  and  poli- 
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tical  philosophy  are  doomed  to  an  early  death,  unless  when  born 
of  genius  and  nurtured  by  intense  and  self-denying  industry. 
Even  the  theologians  of  one  age  must,  alas  !  too  often  disap¬ 
pear  to  make  way  for  those  of  later  times.  But  if  there  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  decree  which  consigns  man  and  his  in¬ 
tellectual  offspring  to  the  same  dull  forgetfulness,  it  is  in  favour 
of  such  writings  as  those  which  fill  the  four  folio  volumes 
bearing  the  title  of  ‘  Baxter’s  Practical  Works.’  Their  appear¬ 
ance  in  twenty-three  smart  octavos  is  nothing  short  of  a  profa¬ 
nation.  Hew  down  the  Pyramids  into  a  range  of  streets,  divide 
Niagara  into  a  succession  of  water  privileges,  but  let  not  the 
spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  be  thus  evoked  from  their  majestic 
shrines  to  animate  the  dwarfish  structures  of  our  bookselling 
generation.  Deposit  one  of  those  grey  folios  on  a  resting- 
place  equal  to  that  venerable  burden,  then  call  up  the  patient 
and  serious  thoughts  which  its  very  aspect  should  inspire,  and 
confess  that,  among  the  writings  of  uninspired  men,  there  are 
none  better  fitted  to  awaken,  to  invigorate,  to  enlarge,  or  to 
console  the  mind,  which  can  raise  itself  to  such  celestial  colloquy. 
True,  they  abound  in  undistinguishable  distinctions ;  the  current 
of  emotion,  when  flowing  most  freely,  is  but  too  often  obstructed 
by  metaphysical  rocks  and  shallow’s,  or  diverted  from  its  course 
into  some  dialectic  winding ;  one  while  the  argument  is  obscu¬ 
red  by  fervent  expostulation ;  at  another  the  passion  is  dried  up 
by  the  analysis  of  the  ten  thousand  springs  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
pounded  ;  here  is  a  maze  of  subtleties  to  be  unravelled,  and  there 
a  crowd  of  the  obscurely  learned  to  be  refuted  ;  the  unbroken 
solemnity  may  shed  some  gloom  on  the  traveller’s  path,  and  the 
length  of  the  way  may  now  and  then  entice  him  to  slumber. 
But  where  else  can  be  found  an  exhibition,  at  once  so  vivid  and 
go  chaste,  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  heart — a  detection  so  fear¬ 
fully  exact,  of  the  sophistries  of  which  we  are  first  the  voluntary 
and  then  the  unconscious  victims — a  light  thrown  with  such  in¬ 
tensity  on  the  madness  and  the  woe  of  every  departure  from  the 
rules  of  virtue — a  development  of  those  rules  so  comprehensive 
and  so  elevated — counsels  more  shrewd  or  more  persuasive — or  a 
proclamation  more  consolatory  of  the  resources  provided  by 
Christianity  for  escaping  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  surround¬ 
ed — of  the  eternal  rewards  she  promises — or  of  the  temporal 
blessings  she  imparts,  as  an  earnest  and  a  foretaste  of  them  ? 
*  Largior  hie  campis  <ether,'  Charles,  and  Laud,  and  Cromwell, 
are  forgotten.  We  have  no  more  to  do  with  anti-pa’dobaptism 
or  prelacy.  L’Estrange  and  Motley  disturb  not  this  higher 
region  ;  but  man  and  his  noblest  pursuits — Deity,  in  the  highest 
conoepfions  of  bi«  at^ibutes  whieh  can  be  extracted  from  the 
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poor  materials  of  human  thought — the  world  we  inhabit  divested 
of  the  illusions  which  ensnare  us — the  world  to  which  Vfe  look 
forward  bright  with  the  choicest  colours  of  hope — the  glorious  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  tlie  Divine  Guide  and  Supporter  of  our  conflict — 
throng,  animate,  and  inform  every  crowded  page.  In  this  bound¬ 
less  repository,  the  intimations  of  inspired  wisdom  are  pursued 
into  all  their  bearings  on  the  various  conditions  and  exigennies  of 
life,  with  a  fertility  which  would  inundate  and  overpower  the 
most  retentive  mind,  had  it  not  been  balanced  by  a  method  and 
a  discrimination  even  painfully  elaborate.  Through  the  vast 
accumulation  of  topics,  admonitions,  and  enquiries,  the  love  of 
truth  is  universally  conspicuous.  To  every  precept  is  appended 
the  limitations  it  seems  to  demand.  No  difficulty  is  evaded. 
Dogmatism  is  never  permitted  to  usurp  the  province  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Each  equivocal  term  is  curiously  defined,  and  each 
plausible  doubt  narrowly  examined.  Not  content  to  explain  the 
results  he  has  reached,  he  exhibits  the  process  by  which  they 
were  excogitated,  and  lays  open  all  the  secrets  of  his  mental 
laboratory.  And  a  wondrous  spectacle  it  is.  Calling  to  his  aid 
an  extent  of  theological  and  scholastic  lore  sufficient  to  equip  ^ 
whole  college  of  divines,  and  moving  beneath  the  load  with  un¬ 
encumbered  freedom,  he  expatiates  and  rejoices  in  all  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  his  way — now  plunging  into  the  deepest  thickets  of 
casuistic  and  psychological  speculation — and  then  emerging  from 
them  to  resume  his  chosen  task  of  probing  the  conscience,  by 
remonstrances  from  which  there  is  no  escape — or  of  quickening 
the  sluggish  feelings  by  strains  of  exalted  devotion. 

That  expostulations  and  arguments  of  which  almost  all  admit 
the  justice,  and  the  truth  of  which  none  can  disprove,  should 
full  so  incfliectually  on  the  ear,  and  so  seldom  reach  the  heart,  i^ 
a  phenomenon  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and,  meriting 
an  enquiry  of  greater  exactness  than  it  usually  receives,  even 
from  those  who  profess  the  art  of  healing  our  spiritual  maladies. 
To  resolve  it  ‘  into  the  corruption  of  human  nature,’  is  but  to 
change  the  formula  in  which  the  difficulty  is  proposed.  To  af¬ 
firm  that  a  corrupt  nature  always  gives  an  undue  preponderance 
to  the  present  above  the  future,  is  untrue  in  fact ;  for  some  of 
our  worst  passions — avarice,  for  example,  revenge,  ambition,  and 
the  like — chiefly  manifest  their  power  in  the  utter  disregard  of 
immediate  privations  and  sufferings,  with  a  view  to  a  supposed 
remote  advantage.  To  represent  the  world  as  generally  incre¬ 
dulous  as  to  the  reality  of  a  retributive  state,  is  to  contradict 
universal  experience,  which  shows  how  firmly  that  persuasion  is 
incorporated  with  the  language,  habits,  and  thoughts  of  mankind ; 
— manifesting  itself  most  distinctly  in  those  great  exigencies  of  life» 
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when  disguise  is  the  least  practicable.  To  refer  to  an  external  spiri¬ 
tual  agency,  determining  the  will  to  a  wise  or  a  foolish  choice,  is  only 
to  reproduce  the  original  question  in  another  form — what  is  that 
structure  or  mechanism  of  the  human  mind  by  means  of  which  such 
influences  operate  to  control  or  guide  our  volitions  ?  The  best 
we  can  throw  out  as  an  answer  to  the  problem  is,  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  frames,  partly  sensitive  and  partly  rational,  and, 
corresponding  with  this,  the  condition  of  our  sublunary  existence, 
pressed  by  animal  as  well  as  by  spiritual  wants,  condemns  us  to 
a  constant  oscillation  between  the  sensual  and  the  divine,  between 
the  propensities  which  we  share  with  the  brute  creation,  and  the 
aspirations  which  connect  us  with  the  author  of  our  being.  The 
rational  soul  contemplates  means  only  in  reference  to  their  ends ; 
whilst  the  sensuous  nature  reposes  in  means  alone,  and  looks  no 
further.  Imagination,  alternately  the  ally  of  each,  most  readily 
lends  her  powerful  aid  to  the  ignobler  party.  Her  golden  hues 
are  more  easily  employed  to  exalt  and  refine  the  grossness  of 
appetite,  than  to  impart  brilliancy  and  allurement  to  objects 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  human  vision  by  the  exercise  of 
faith  and  hope.  Her  draperies  are  adjusted  with  greater  facility, 
to  clothe  the  nakedness  and  to  conceal  the  shame  of  those  things 
with  which  she  is  most  conversant ;  than  to  embellish  the  forms, 
and  add  grace  to  the  proportions  of  things  obscurely  disclosed  at 
few  and  transient  intervals.  It  is  with  this  formidable  alliance 
of  sense  and  imagination  that  religion  has  to  contend.  Her  aim 
is  to  win  over  to  her  side  that  all-powerful  mental  faculty  which 
usually  takes  part  with  her  antagonist,  and  thus  to  shed  over 
every  step  in  life  the  colours  borrowed  from  its  ultimate  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  its  immediate  tendency  ; — to  teach  us  to  regard  the 
pleasures  and  the  pains  of  our  mortal  state  in  the  light  in  which 
we  shall  view  them  in  our  immortal  existence ;  to  make  things 
hateful  or  lovely  now,  according  as  they  impede  or  promote  our 
welfare  hereafter.  He  is  a  religious,  or  in  the  appropriate  lan¬ 
guage  of  theology,  a  ‘  regenerate’  man,  who,  trained  to  this  discip¬ 
line,  habitually  transfers  to  the  means  he  employs  the  aversion 
or  the  dislike  due  to  the  end  he  contemplates ;  who  discerns  and 
lothes  the  poison  in  the  otherwise  tempting  cup  of  unhallowed 
indulgence,  and  perceives  and  loves  the  medicinal  balm  in  the 
otherwise  bitter  draught  of  hardy  self-denial.  Good  Richard  Bax¬ 
ter  erected  his  four  folio  volumes  as  a  dam  with  which  to  stay  this 
confluent  flood  of  sense  and  imagination,  and  to  turn  aside  the 
waters  into  a  more  peaceful  and  salutary  channel.  When  their 
force  is  correctly  estimated,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  wonder  that 
he  and  his  fellow-labourers  have  succeeded  so  well,  than  that  their 
success  has  been  no  greater. 
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On  his  style  as  an  author,  Baxter  himself  is  the  best  critic. 

‘  The  commonness  and  the  greatness  of  men’s  necessity,’  he  says, 

‘  commanded  me  to  do  any  thing  that  I  could  for  their  relief,  and 
‘  to  bring  forth  some  water  to  cast  upon  this  fire,  though  I  had  not 
‘  at  hand  a  silver  vessel  to  carry  it  in,  nor  thought  it  the  most 
‘  fit.  The  plainest  words  are  the  most  profitable  oratory  in  tbe 
‘  weightiest  matters.  Fineness  for  ornament,  and  delicacy  for 
‘  delight ;  but  they  answer  not  necessity,  though  sometimes  they 
‘  may  modestly  attend  that  which  answers  it.’  He  wrote  to  give 
utterance  to  a  full  mind  and  a  teeming  spirit.  Probably  he 
never  consumed  forty  minutes  in  as  many  years  in  the  mere  se¬ 
lection  and  adjustment  of  words.  So  to  have  employed  his  time, 
would  in  his  judgment  have  been  a  sinful  waste  of  that  precious 
gift.  ‘  I  thought  to  have  acquainted  the  world  with  nothing  but 
*  what  was  the  work  of  time  and  diligence,  but  my  conscience 
‘  soon  told  me  that  there  vvas  too  much  of  pride  and  selfishness 
‘  in  this,  and  that  humility  and  self-denial  required  me  to  lay 
‘  by  the  affectation  of  that  style,  and  spare  that  industry  which 
‘  tended  but  to  advance  my  name  with  men,  when  it  hin- 
‘  dered  the  main  work  and  crossed  my  end.’  Such  is  his  own 
account ;  and,  had  he  consulted  Quinctilian,  he  could  have  found 
no  better  precept  for  writing  well  than  that  which  his  conscience 
gave  him  for  writing  usefully.  First  of  all  the  requisites  for  excel¬ 
ling  in  the  art  of  composition,  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
that  art  in  modern  times.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  informs  us,  is  ‘  to  have 
‘  something  to  say.’  When  there  are  thoughts  that  burn,  there 
never  will  be  wanting  words  that  breathe.  Baxter’s  language 
is  plain  and  perspicuous  when  his  object  is  merely  to  inform ; 
copious  and  flowing  when  he  exhorts;  and  when  he  yields  to  the 
current  of  his  feelings,  it  becomes  redundant  and  impassioned, 
and  occasionally  picturesque  and  graphic.  There  are  innumerable 
passages  of  the  most  touching  pathos  and  unconscious  eloquence, 
but  not  a  single  sentence  written  for  effect.  His  chief  merit  as 
an  artist  is,  that  he  is  perfectly  artless ;  and  that  he  employs  a 
style  of  great  compass  and  flexibility,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  he  never  thought  about  it,  and  as  to  prevent  the 
reader,  so  long  at  least  as  he  is  reading,  from  thinking  about  it 
either. 

The  canons  of  criticism,  which  the  great  Nonconformist  (frew 
from  his  conscience,  are,  however,  sadly  inapplicable  to  verse. 
Mr  James  Montgomery  has  given  his  high  suffrage  in  favour 
of  Baxter’s  poetical  powers,  and  justifies  his  praise  by  a  few 
passages  selected  from  the  rest  with  equal  tenderness  and  dis¬ 
cretion.  It  is  impossible  to  subscribe  to  this  heresy  even  in 
deference  to  such  an  authority ;  or  to  resist  the  suspicion  that 
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the  piety  of  the  critic  has  played  false  with  his  judgment.  No-, 
thing  short  of  an  actual  and  plenary  inspiration  will  enable 
any  man  who  composes  as  rapidly  as  he  writes,  to  give  meet 
utterance  to  those  ultimate  secretions  of  the  deepest  thoughts 
and  the  purest  feelings  in  which  the  essence  of  poetry  consists. 
Baxter’s  verses,  which  however  are  not  very  numerous,  would 
be  decidedly  improved  by  being  shorn  of  their  rhyme  and  rhythm, 
in  which  state  they  would  look  like  very  devout  and  judicious 
prose,  as  they  really  are. 

Every  man  must  and  w’ill  have  some  relief  from  his  more 
severe  pursuits.  His  faithful  pen  attended  Baxter  in  his  pastime 
as  in  his  studies  ;  and  produced  an  autobiography,  which  appear¬ 
ed  after  his  death  in  a  large  folio  volume.  Calamy  desired  to 
throw  these  posthumous  sheets  into  the  editorial  crucible,  and  to 
reproduce  them  in  the  form  of  a  corrected  and  well-arranged 
abridgement.  Mr  Orme  laments  the  obstinacy  of  the  author’s 
literary  executor,  which  forbad  the  execution  of  this  design. 
Few  w'ho  know  the  book  will  agree  with  him.  A  strange  chaos 
indeed  it  is.  But  Grainger  has  well  said  of  the  writer,  that  ‘  men 
‘  of  his  size  are  not  to  be  drawn  in  miniature.’  Large  us  life, 
and  finished  to  the  most  minute  detail,  his  own  portrait,  from  his 
ow  n  hand,  exhibits  to  the  curious  in  such  things  a  delineation,  of 
which  they  would  not  willingly  spare  a  single  stroke,  and  which 
would  have  lost  all  its  force  and  freedom  if  reduced  and  varnish¬ 
ed  by  any  other  limner,  however  practised,  or  however  felici¬ 
tous.  There  he  stands,  an  intellectual  giant  as  he  was,  })laying 
with  his  quill  as  Hercules  with  the  distaff,  his  very  sport  a  labour, 
under  which  any  one  but  himself  would  have  staggered.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  first  book  occurs  a  passage,  which,  though 
often  republished,  and  familiar  to  most  students  of  English  lite¬ 
rature,  must  yet  be  noticed  as  the  most  impressive  record  in  our 
own  language,  if  not  in  any  tongue,  of  the  gradual  ripening  of  a 
powerful  mind  under  the  culture  of  incessant  study,  wide  expe¬ 
rience,  and  anxious  self-observation.  Mental  anatomy,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  a  hand  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  firm,  and  comparisons,  so 
exquisitely  just,  between  the  impressions  and  impulses  of  youth 
and  the  tranquil  conclusions  of  old  age,  bring  his  career  of  strife 
and  trouble  to  a  close  of  unexpected  and  welcome  serenity.  In 
the  full  maturity  of  such  knowledge  as  is  to  be  acquired  on  earth, 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  mortal  and  of  our  immortal  existence,  the 
old  man  returns  at  last  for  repose  to  the  elementary  truths,  the 
simple  lessons,  and  the  confiding  affections  of  his  childhood;  and 
writes  an  unintended  commentary,  of  unrivalled  force  and  beauty, 
on  the  inspired  declaration,  that  to  become  as  little  childreq  is  the 
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'  indispensable,  though  arduous  condition  of  attaining  to  true 
heavenly  wisdom. 

To  substitute  for  this  self-portraiture,  any  other  analysis  of 
Baxter’s  intellectual  and  moral  character  would  indeed  be  a  vain 
attempt.  If  there  be  any  defect  or  error  of  which  he  was  un¬ 
conscious,  and  which  he  therefore  has  not  avowed,  it  was  the 
combination  of  an  undue  reliance  on  his  own  powers  of  investi¬ 
gating  truth,  with  an  undue  distrust  in  the  result  of  his  enquiries. 

1  He  proposed  to  himself,  and  executed,  the  task  of  exploring  the 

'  whoiecircleofthemoralsciences,logic,ethics,  divinity,  politics,  and 

!  metaphysics,  and  this  toil  he  accomplished  amidst  public  employ- 

i  ments  of  ceaseless  importunity,  and  bodily  pains  almost  uninter¬ 

mitted.  ,  Intemperance  never  assumed  a  more  venial  form  ;  but 
that  this  insatiate  thirst  for  knowledge  was  indulged  to  a  faulty 
excess,  no  reader  of  his  life,  or  of  his  works,  can  doubt.  In  one  of 
his  most  remarkable  treatises  ‘  On  Falsely  Pretended  Knowledge,’ 
the  dangerous  result  of  indulging  this  omnivorous  appetite  is 
I  peculiarly  remarkable.  Probabilities,  the  only  objects  of  such 

studies,  will  at  length  become  evanescent,  or  scarcely  perceptible, 
when  he  who  holds  the  scales  refuses  to  adjust  the  balance,  until 
satisfied  that  he  has  laden  each  with  every  suggestion  and  every 
argument  which  can  be  derived  from  every  author  who  has  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  the  same  enquiries.  Yet  more  hopeless  is  the  search 
for  truth,  when  this  adjustment,  once  made,  is  again  to  be  verified 
as  often  as  any  new  speculations  are  discovered  ;  and  when  the 

I P  very  faculty  of  human  understanding,  and  the  laws  of  reasoning, 

are  themselves  to  be  questioned  and  examined  anew  as  frequently 
as  doubts  can  be  raised  of  their  adaptation  to  their  appointed 
ends.  Busied  with  this  immense  apparatus,  and  applying  it  to 
this  boundless  field  of  enquiry,  Baxter  would  have  been  bewil¬ 
dered  by  his  own  efforts,  and  lost  in  the  mazes  of  an  universal 
scepticism,  but  for  the  ardent  piety  which  possessed  his  soul,  and 
the  ever  recurring  expectation  of  approaching  death,  which  dissi¬ 
pated  his  ontological  dreams,  and  roused  him  to  tbe  active  du- 
I  ties,  and  the  instant  realities  of  life.  Even  as  it  is,  he  has  left 

behind  him  much,  which,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  pur¬ 
poses,  might  cherish  the  belief  that  human  existence  was  some 
strange  chimera,  and  human  knowledge  an  illusion,  did  it  not 
fortunately  happen  that  he  is  tedious  in  proportion  as  he  is  mys¬ 
tical.  Had  he  possessed  and  employed  the  wit  and  gaiety  of 
Boyle,  there  are  some  of  his  writings  to  which  a  place  must  have 
been  assigned  in  the  Index  Expurgaiorius  of  Protestantism. 

Amongst  his  contemporaries,  Baxter  appears  to  have  been  the 
object  of  general  reverence,  and  of  as  general  unpopularity.  His 
temper  was  austere  and  irritable,  his  address  ungracious  and  un^ 
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couth.  While  cordially  admitting  the  merits  of  each  rival  sect, 
he  concurred  with  none,  but  was  the  common  censor  and  oppo¬ 
nent  of  all.  His  own  opinions  on  church  government  coincided 
with  the  later  judgment,  or,  as  it  should  be  rather  said,  with  the 
concessions  of  Archbishop  Usher.  They  adjusted  the  whole  of 
that  interminable  dispute  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  at  a  confe¬ 
rence  which  did  not  last  above  half  an  hour ;  for  each  of  them 
was  too  devoutly  intent  on  the  great  objects  of  Christianity  to 
differ  with  each  other  very  widely  as  to  mere  ritual  observances. 
The  contentions  by  which  our  forefathers  were  agitated  on  these 
subjects,  have  now  happily  subsided  into  a  speculative  and  com¬ 
paratively  uninteresting  debate.  They  produced  their  best,  and 
perhaps  their  only  desirable  result,  in  diffusing  through  the 
Church,  and  amongst  the  people  of  England,  an  indestructible 
conviction  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  coerce  the  human  mind 
into  a  servitude  to  any  system  or  profession  of  belief;  or  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  produce  amongst  men  any  real  uniformity  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  subjects  beyond  the  cognisance  of  the  bodily  senses,  and 
of  daily  observation.  They  have  taught  us  all  to  acknowledge 
in  practice,  though  some  may  yet  deny  in  theory,  that  as  long 
as  men  are  permitted  to  avow  the  truth,  the  inherent  diversities 
of  their  understandings,  and  of  their  circumstances,  must  impel 
them  to  the  acknowledgment  of  corresponding  variations  of  judg¬ 
ment,  on  all  questions  which  touch  the  mysteries  of  the  present 
or  of  the  future  life.  If  no  man  laboured  more,  or  with  less  suc¬ 
cess,  to  induce  mankind  to  think  alike  on  these  topics,  no  one 
ever  exerted  himself  more  zealously,  or  more  effeetually,  than 
did  Richard  Baxter,  both  by  his  life  and  his  writings,  to  divert 
the  world  from  those  petty  disputes  which  falsely  assume  the 
garb  of  religious  zeal,  to  those  eternal  and  momentous  truths,  in 
the  knowledge,  the  love,  and  the  practice  of  which,  the  essence 
of  religion  consists. 

One  word  respecting  the  edition  of  his  works,  to  which  we  re¬ 
ferred  in  the  outset.  For  the  reason  already  mentioned,  we  have 
stuck  to  our  long-revered  folios,  without  reading  so  muchlas  a  page 
of  their  diminutive  representatives,  and  can  therefore  report  no¬ 
thing  about  them.  But  after  diligently  and  repeatedly  reading 
the  two  introductory  volumes  by  Mr  Orme,  we  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  a  learned,  mo¬ 
dest,  and  laborious  writer,  who  is  now,  however,  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  praise  or  censure.  He  has  done  every  thing  for  Bax¬ 
ter’s  memory  which  could  be  accomplished  by  a  skilful  abridge¬ 
ment  of  his  autobiography,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  theolo¬ 
gical  library  of  which  he  was  the  author ;  aided  by  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  theological  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
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such  as  no  man  but  himself  has  exhibited,  and  which  it  may 
safely  be  conjectured  no  other  man  possesses.  Had  Mr  Orme 
been  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  had  he  chosen  a 
topic  more  in  harmony  with  the  studies  of  that  learned  body,  his 
literary  abilities  would  have  been  far  more  correctly  estimated, 
and  more  widely  celebrated.  We  fear  that  they  who  dissent 
from  her  communion,  and  who  are  therefore  excluded  from  her 
universities  and  her  literary  circles,  are  not  to  expect  for  their 
writings  the  same  toleration  which  is  so  firmly  secured  for  their 
persons  and  their  ministry.  Let  them  not,  however,  be  dejected. 
Let  them  take  for  examples  those  whom  they  have  selected  as 
teachers ;  and  learning  from  Richard  Baxter  to  live  and  to  write, 
they  will  either  achieve  his  celebrity,  or  will  be  content,  as  he 
was,  to  labour  without  any  other  recompense  than  the  tranquillity 
of  his  own  conscience,  the  love  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
dwelt,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Master  to  whom  every  hour 
of  his  life,  and  every  page  of  his  books  were  alike  devoted. . 


Art.  VIII. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  ;  with 
a  Preface  on  the  Origin  and  Connexion  of  the  Germanic 
Tonguesy  a  Map  pf  Languagesy  and  the  Essentials  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar.  By  Rev.  T.  Bosworth,  LL.  D.  8vo. 
London :  1838. 

fllHis  work  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  Anglo-Saxon  scholars; 

nor  are  these  the  only  persons  to  whom  it  is  likely  to  prove 
of  value.  There  are,  or  at  all  events  soon  will  be  many,  by  no 
means  ambitious  of  achieving  the  fame  of  profound  Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship,  to  whose  library  a  Saxon  and  English  Lexicon  of 
moderate  size  and  reasonable  price  will  be  a  welcome  addition. 
As  this  may  appear  a  somewhat  paradoxical  opinion,  we  crave 
leave  to  offer  our  reasons  in  support  of  it,  before  we  proceed  to’ 
estimate  the  merits  of  Dr  Bosworth’s  Dictionary,  as  compared 
with  any  previous  work  of  a  similar  kind. 

Profound  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship,  has  ever  been,  and  in  all 
probability  ever  will  be,  a  very,  rare  commodity  in  the  market  of 
letters.  Indeed,  a  profound  knowledge  of  any  dead  language 
will  always  be  a  rarity,  if  it  can  reward  our  industry  only  by  a 
literature  so  scanty  and  so  rude  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
and  it  may  therefore  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  unreasonable  to 
expect  any  considerable  patronage  for  a  work  like  the  present,  as 
for  a  Dictionary  of  some  dialect  of  Kamschatka  or  Madagascar. 
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Still,  if  we  mistake  not/the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
considered  disgraceful  to  a  well-bred  Englishman — utterly  dis¬ 
graceful  to  a  man  who  makes  the  slightest  pretensions  to  scholar¬ 
ship — to  be  ignorant,  as  multitudes  (otherwise  well  informed) 
now  are  of  the  history  and  structure  of  the  English  tongue ;  and 
above  all,  of  the  precise  relations  of  modern  English  to  that 
ancient  dialect  of  the  great  Teutonic  family,  which  has  ever  been, 
and  still  is,  incomparably  the  most  important  element  in  its  com¬ 
position.* 

Now,  a  competent  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  though  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  extensive  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship,  and 
though  attained  with  comparatively  little  trouble,  must  necesarily 
involve  some  attention  to  the  ancient  language.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  modifies  the  structure  and  grammatical 
peculiarities  of  modern  English,  and  in  which  it  contributes  to 
its  vocabulary,  those  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject 
are  little  aware.  Nor,  indeed,  has  the  subject  ever  been  treated 
W’ith  the  fulness  it  deserves.  We  shall  make  no  apology,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  following  attempt  to  determine  with  some  approach 
to  precision,  the  proportions  in  which  the  different  elements  of 
our  language  are  mingled ;  and  especially  the  degree  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  predominates  over  the  rest. 

We  must  premise,  that  when  we  speak  of  English  words 
derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  or  Latin,  op  any  other  language, 
we  mean  immediately  derived.  We  make  this  remark  because 
there  are  many  words  derived,  historically  speaking,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  which,  from  their  strong  resemblance  to  words  of 
the  same  meaning  in  the  Latin,  might  be  supposed  to  have  had 
a  classical  origin.  We  are  far  enough  from  denying — what  the 
researches  of  modern  philology  have  clearly  proved— that  there 
is  a  close  connexion  amongst  all  those  languages  out  of  which 
our  own  has  been  formed  ;  that  is,  between  the  classical  and  Teu¬ 
tonic  :  nay,  that  the  still  subsisting  resemblances  amongst  lan¬ 
guages  far  more  dissimilar  than  these,  justify  us  in  believing  that 
they  all  had  a  common  origin.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  there  should  often  be  a  strong  resemblance 
between  words,  where  there  has  been  no  derivation  of  the  one  from 
the  other.  Two  branches  of  a  tree  may  be  perfectly  independent 
of  one  another,  though  both  mustniltimately  come  from  a  common 
root ;  and  there  are  other  ties  of  consanguinity  besides  that  be- 

♦  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  University  of  London  includes 
amongst  the  subjects  of  the  Matriculation  Examination, — •  Thegramma- 
‘  tical  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the  English  Language.* 
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tween  parent  and  child.  Where  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness 
between  two  individuals,  we  may  infer  connexion  of  some  kind ; 
but  if  they  are  of  the  same  age,  no  one  suspects  them  to  be  father 
and  son.  This  seems  to  us  a  sufficient  account  of  those  resem¬ 
blances  between  I.atin  and  the  Teutonic  languages,  which  induced 
Mr  Gilchrist  to  form  his  extravagant  hypothesis  as  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  derivation  of  the  latter  languages  from  the  Latin.  The  re¬ 
semblances  in  question  are  far  too  limited  and  partial  to  justify 
such  a  supposition ;  while  they  are  just  as  extensive  as  might  be 
expected  on  the  supposition  that  all  languages  had  a  common 
origin.  Horne  Tooke  has  committed  an  error  of  precisely  the  same 
kind,  in  deducing  many  of  our  particles  immediately  from  nouns 
and  verbs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  that  is,  he  has  assumed  resemblance 
in  form  and  meaning,  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  inferring  deriva¬ 
tion.  He  has  too  often  conducted  his  reasoning  as  though  the 
Anglo-Saxon  were  an  underived  language,  instead  of  regarding 
it  (like  every  other  which  now  exists,  or  of  which  history  affords 
us  any  trace),  as  formed  of  the  materials  of  a  yet  older  language, 
wrought  into  a  new  form  and  assuming  a  new  development. 
I'hus,  for  example,  he  deduces  the  preposition  from^  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  noun  *frum,’  ‘  beginning.’  Assuming  that  his 
account  of  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  is  correct,  which  we 
think  very  likely,  it  is  surely  improbable  that  the  one  word  was 
derived  immediately  from  the  other ;  since  we  find  the  word  J'ram 
a  preposition  (as  nearly  as  possible  like  our  word)  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  history.  As  far  as  we 
know,  it  is  as  old  as  frum.  Does  it  not  seem,  therefore,  probable, 
that  both  words  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  remoter  age,  and  a 
more  ancient  dialect — from  a  root  of  a  similar  meaning  to  that  of 
both  words  ?  They  may  very  probably  have  had  the  same  pedi¬ 
gree — perhaps  the  same  parentage — but  can  hardly  be  parent  and 
offspring. 

We  refer,  then,  all  such  words  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  have  been 
immediately  derived  from  it,  whatever  their  resemblance  to  Latin 
words  ;  and  all  such  words  to  the  Latin  as  have  been  immediately 
derived  from  it,  whatever  their  resemblance  to  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  which  became  obsolete  when  that  language  was  converted 
into  English. 

The  bulk  of  the  English  language  is  derived  from  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  Of  these  languages  the 
Anglo-Saxon  holds  by  far  tbe  most  important  place,  whether  we 
regard  the  mere  number  of  its  contributions — a  most  fallacious 
criterion  in  estimating  the  value  of  any  element  of  a  compound 
language — or,  (which  is  a  sounder  one,)  the  sorts  of  words  with 
which  it  has  furnished  us.  It  is  very  possible  that,  in  a  com- 
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pound  language  like  ours,  the  element  which  is  the  least  important 
in  weight  and  bulk,  may  exert  the  most  powerful  influence ; — 
tending  more  than  any  other,  to  determine  its  character  and  to 
impart  to  it  its  vigour — entering  into  all  its  most  idiomatic  con¬ 
structions,  forming  a  part  of  the  most  familiar  and  frequently  re¬ 
curring  forms  of  speech,  and  serving  to  express  all  the  most  or¬ 
dinary  thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  English  language  consists  of  about  thirty-eight  thousand 
words.  This  includes,  of  course,  not  only  radical  words,  but  all 
derivatives,  except  the  preterites  and  participles  of  verbs ;  to  which 
must  be  added  some  few  terms  which,  though  set  down  in  the 
dictionaries,  are  either  obsolete  or  have  never  ceased  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  foreign.  Of  these,  about  twenty-three  thousand,  or  nearly 
five-eighths,  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  majority  of  the 
rest,  in  what  proportions  we  cannot  say,  are  Latin  and  Greek ; 
Latin,  however,  has  the  larger  share. 

Assuming  that  this  calculation  is  accurate,  for  which  we  will 
not  vouch,  or  that  it  approximates  to  accuracy,  which  we  are 
quite  ready  to  affirm,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  even 
if  we  look  at  the  mere  number  of  words  it  has  contributed,  is  our 
principal  source  of  strength.  Nay,  were  we  to  found  our  calcu¬ 
lations  upon  the  passages  which  Sharon  Turner  has  adduced 
from  a  series  of  our  most  popular  writers,  and  in  which  he  has 
discriminated,  by  italics,  the  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  from  those  of 
foreign  origin,  we  should  infer  a  much  greater  preponderance  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  element.  Mr  Turner  has  not  set  down  in  figures 
the  numbers  of  the  two  classes  of  words  contained  in  any  of  these 
passages.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  analysed  three  or  four  of  them. 
We  shall  now  give  an  analysis  of  the  whole.  The  passages  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  from  the  Bible,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Cowley,  Thom¬ 
son,  Addison,  Spenser,  Locke,  Pope,  Young,  Swift,  Robertson, 
Hume,  Gibbon  and  Johnson.  In  five  verses  out  of  Genesis,  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  and  thirty  words,  there  are  only  five  not 
Saxon.  In  as  many  verses  out  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  con¬ 
taining  seventy-four  words,  there  are  only  two  not  Saxon.  Of 
the  remaining  passages,  that  from  Shakspeare  contains  eighty- 
one  words ;  of  these,  the  words  not  Saxon,  are  thirteen ;  that 
from  Milton,  ninety ;  not  Saxon,  sixteen ;  that  from  Cowley, 
seventy-six  ;  not  Saxon,  ten ;  that  from  Thomson  seventy- 
eight  ;  not  Saxon,  fourteen ;  that  from  Addison  seventy-nine ; 
not  Saxon,  fifteen  ;  that  from  Spenser  seventy-two ;  not  Saxon, 
fourteen;  that  from  Locke  ninety-four;  not  Saxon,  twenty; 
that  from  Pope  eighty-four;  not  Saxon,  twenty-eight;  that  from 
Young  ninety-six ;  not  Saxon,  twenty-one ;  that  from  Swift 
eighty-seven ;  in  which  nine  only  are  not  Saxon  ;  that  from  Ro- 
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bertson  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  not  Saxon,  thirty-four ;  that 
from  Hume  one  hundred  and  one  ;  not  Saxon,  thirty-eight,  that 
from  Gibbon  eighty  ;  not  Saxon,  thirty-one  ;  that  from  Johnson 
eighty-seven;  not  Saxon,  twenty-one.  In  none  of  these  pass¬ 
ages  is  tlie  number  of  foreign  words  greater  than  one-third ;  in 
many  of  them  less  than  one-tenth.  In  all,  there  are  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-two  words,  of  which  only  two  hundred  and 
ninety- six  are  not  Saxon.  If  w'e  were  to  take  this  as  a  criterion, 
the  Saxon  would  constitute  about  four-fifths  of  the  language,  in¬ 
stead  of  five-eighths — or  about  thirty-two  fortieths,  instead  of 
twenty-five  fortieths.  But  if  we  are  considering  the  mere  number 
of  words  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  compared  with  those 
derived  from  other  sources,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  words,  the  criterion  is  by  no  means  a  fair  one. 
For  there  are  of  course  many  words — such  as  the  articles,  pro¬ 
nouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c. — which  must  necessarily 
occur  much  oftener  than  others ;  and  are,  therefore,  met  with 
three  or  four  times  over  in  the  same  passage.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  if,  dismissing  the  question  of  numbers,  we  consider  simply 
the  position  these  words  occupy  in  the  language,  and  that  if  they 
are  repeated  frequently  it  is  only  because  we  cannot  help  it; 
then,  though  their  being  counted  over  two  or  three  times,  gives 
us  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  number  oi  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
that  very  exaggeration  is  far  from  adequately  expressing  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  that  portion  of  the  language  prevails. 

llestricting  ourselves,  however,  for  the  present  to  the  mere 
question  of  numbers,  any  statement  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  predominates,  grounded  on  a  collation  of  passages 
cited  from  any  number  of  writers,  can  be  at  best  only  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  truth  ;  not  only  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  but 
from  the  great  differences  in  the  habits  and  education  of  authors, 
as  well  as  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  treated.  There  are 
some  topics,  those,  for  example,  more  particularly  connected  with 
abstract  science,  in  which  comparatively  little  Anglo-Saxon  can 
be  employed,  while  there  are  others  in  which  w'e  could  scarcely 
employ  any  thing  else.  The  calculations  in  question,  however, 
afford  a  fair  criterion  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  language  are  found  in  the  writings  of  our  best 
authors;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth,  that  in 
our  most  idiomatic  writers,  there  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  words 
not  Anglo-Saxon ;  in  our  least,  about  one-third. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  statement  we  have  given  of 
the  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  the  language  is  not  very 
erroneous,  from  the  following  circumstances ; — Mr  Turner  tells  us 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  written  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  about 
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a  fifth  has  become  obsolete.  If  we  are  to  include  in  the  portion 
retained,  all  derivatives,  however  altered  in  form  or  modified  in 
meaning,  we  think  this  statement  is  quite  correct. 

Now,  in  Bosworth’s  Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon,  there  are  from 
twenty-five  thousand  to  twenty-eight  thousand  words,  counting, 
of  course,  compound  words  as  well  as  roots.  Though  this  work 
may  not  contain  all  the  words  which  a  more  careful  collation  of 
the  AISS.  still  lying  in  our  Public  Libraries  might  be  expected 
to  disclose,  it  must  contain  nearly  all.  Supposing  one-fifth  of 
these  obsolete,  there  would  remain  nearly  the  numbers  already 
stated.  So  much  for  the  question  of  numbers. 

If  we  look  not  merely  at  the  number  of  the  words  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  contributed  to  the  English,  but  to  the  kinds  of 
words,  as  well  as  to  the  share  it  has  had  in  its  formation  and  de- 
velopement,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  importance  of  this,  and  that  of  any  other  element. 

In  the  first  place,  English  grammar  is  almost  exclusively  oc¬ 
cupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Our  chief  peculia¬ 
rities  of  structure  and  of  idiom,  are  essentially  Anglo-Saxon  ; 
while  almost  all  the  classes  of  words,  which  it  is  the  office  of 
grammar  to  investigate,  are  derived  from  that  language.  And 
Uiough  these  peculiarities  of  structure  may  occupy  little  space, 
and  these  words  be  very  few  compared  with  those  to  be  found 
in  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  they  enter  most  vitally  into  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  language,  and  bear  a  most  important  part  in 
shaping  and  determining  its  character.  Thus,  what  few’  inflections 
we  have,  are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  English  genitive,  the  general 
modes  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  the  terminations  by 
which  we  express  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives, 
er  and  cst ;  the  inflections  of  the  pronouns ;  of  the  second  and 
third  persons,  present  and  imperfect,  of  the  verbs ;  of  the  pre¬ 
terits  and  participles  of  the  verbs,  whether  regular  or  irregular, 
and  the  most  frequent  termination  of  our  adverbs  (/y)  are  all 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  nouns,  too,  derived  from  Latin  and  Greek, 
receive  the  Anglo-Saxon  terminations  of  the  genitive  and  the 
plural,  while  the  preterites  and  participles  of  verbs  derived  from 
the  same  sources,  take  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflections.  As  to  the 
parts 'of  speech — those  which  occur  most  frequently  and  are  in¬ 
dividually  of  most  importance,  are  almost  wholly  Saxon.  Such 
are  our  articles  and  definitives  generally :  as  o,  an,  the,  this,  that, 
these,  those,  many,  few,  some,  one,  none;  the  adjectives,  whose 
comparatives  and  superlatives  are  irregularly  formed,  and  which 
(for  reasons  on  which  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  speculate  here) 
are  in  every  language  amongst  the  most  ancient,  comprehensive 
in  meaning,  and  extensively  used ;  the  separate  wards  more  and 
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most,  by  which  we  as  often  express  the  forms  of  comparison  as 
by  distinct  terminations ;  all  our  pronouns,  personal,  possessive, 
relative,  and  interrojjative ;  nearly  every  one  of  our  so-called 
irregular  verbs,  including  all  the  auxiliaries,  have,  be,  slutll,  will, 
may,  can,  must,  by  which  we  express  the  force  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  mood  and  tense ;  all  the  adverbs  most  frequently 
employed,  and  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions  almost  without 
exception. 

Secondly.  The  names  of  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  of  sense, 
in  other  words,  the  terms  which  occur  most  frequently  in  dis¬ 
course,  or  which  recall  the  most  vivid  conceptions,  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Thus,  for  example,  the  names  of  the  most  striking 
objects  in  visible  nature,  of  tbe  chief  agencies  at  work  there, 
and  of  the  changes  which  pass  over  it,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  This 
language  has  given  names  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon, 
stars ;  to  three  out  of  the  four  elements,  earth,  fire,  icater; 
three  out  of  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  winter  ;  and  indeed 
to  all  the  natural  divisions  of  time  except  one ;  as  day,  night, 
morning,  evening,  twilight,  noon,  midday,  midnight,  sunrise,  sun~ 
set ;  some  of  which  are  amongst  the  most  poetical  terms  we  have. 
To  the  same  language  we  are  indebted  for  the  names  of  light, 
heat,  cold,  frost,  rain,  snow,  hail,  sleet,  thunder,  lightning ; 
as  well  as  of  almost  all  those  objects  which  form  the  component 
parts  of  the  beautiful  in  external  scenery,  as  sea  and  land,  hill 
and  dale,  icood  and  stream,  &c.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
those  productions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  which 
form  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  observation  or  discourse,  or 
which  are  invested  with  the  most  pleasing  and  poetic  associations; 
of  the  constituent  parts  or  visible  qualities  of  organized  or  unor¬ 
ganized  beings,  especially  of  the  members  of  the  human  body, 
and  of  the  larger  animals.  Anglo-Saxon  has  also  furnished  us 
with  that  numerous  and  always  vivid  class  of  words  which 
denote  the  cries,  postures,  and  motions  of  animated  existence. 
These  are  amongst  the  most  energetic  that  any  language  can 
supply ;  for  the  same  reason  that  words  expressive  of  individual 
objects  are  always  stronger  than  general  terms.  It  is  a  sound 
and  universal  maxim  of  rhetoric,  that  the  more  abstract  the  term 
is,  the  less  vivid — the  more  special,  the  more  vivid.  Now,  almost 
all  the  words  which  are  expressive  of  these  specialities  of  posture 
and  bodily  action  are  the  purest  Saxon ;  such  as — to  sit,  to  stand, 
to  lie,  to  run,  to  walk,  to  leap,  to  stagger,  to  slip,  to  slide,  to  stride, 
to  glide,  to  yawn,  to  gape,  to  wink,  to  thrust,  to  Jly,  to  sicim,  to 
creep,  to  crawl,  to  spring,  to  spurn,  &c.  If  all  this  be  true,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  fact,  that  in  the  descriptions  of  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  whether  by  prose  writers  or  by  poets,  the  most 
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energetic  and  graphic  terms  are  almost  universally  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  is  as  little  matter  of  wonder,  that  in  those  simple  narratives, 
in  which  genius  and  wisdom  attempt  the  most  ditBcult  of  all  tasks 
— that  of  teaching  philosophy  without  the  forms  of  it,  and  of 
exhibiting  general  truths  in  facts  and  examples,  leaving  the  in¬ 
ferences  to  be  drawn  by  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  human  nature 
— the  terms  are  often  almost  without  exception  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  is  thus  with  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament — thte  his¬ 
tory  of  Joseph  for  instance — and  with  the  parables  of  the  New  ; 
perhaps  the  only  compositions  in  the  world  which  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  without  losing  much  in  the  process,  and  which,  into  what¬ 
ever  language  translated,  at  once  assume  a  most  idiomatic  dress. 
The  same  remark  holds  good  to  a  certain  extent  of  ‘  Robinson 
Crusoe,’  ‘  The  Vicar  of  XV’akefield,’  ‘  Gulliver’s  Travels,’  and 
other  works,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  words  are  pure  Saxon. 

Thirdly,  It  is  from  this  language  we  derive  the  words  which 
are  expressive  of  the  earliest  and  dearest  connexions,  and  the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  which  are 
consequently  invested  with  our  oldest  and  most  complicated  asso¬ 
ciations.  Their  very  sound  is  often  a  spell  for  the  orator  and  the 
poet  to  ‘  conjure  withal.’  It  is  this  language  which  has  given 
us  names  for  father^  mother,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  son, 
daughter,  child,  home,  kindred,  friends.  It  is  this  which  has  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  the  greater  part  of  those  metonymies,  and  other 
figurative  expressions,  by  which  we  represent  to  the  imagination, 
and  that  in  a  single  word,  the  reciprocal  duties  and  enjoyments  of 
hospitality,  friendship,  or  love.  Such  are  hearth,  roof,  fireside. 
The  chief  emotions,  too,  of  which  we  are  susceptible,  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  same  language,  as  hve,  hope,  fear,  sorrow,  shame  ; 
and  what  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  orator  and  the  poet,  as 
well  as  in  common  life,  the  outward  signs  by  which  emotion  is 
indicated  are  almost  all  Anglo-Saxon  ;  such  are  tear,  smile,  blush, 
to  laugh,  to  weep,  to  sigh,  to  groan.  In  short,  the  words  generally 
expressive  of  the  strongest  emotions  or  their  outward  signs,  as 
well  as  of  almost  all  the  objects  and  events  calculated  to  call 
forth  either,  in  all  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  human  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  are  of  Saxon  origin.  This  class  of  words, 
therefore,  both  from  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  used,  and 
from  the  depth  of  meaning  attached  to  them,  must  necessarily 
form  one  of  the  most  important  and  energetic  portions  of  the 
language. 

Fourthly,  The  words  which  have  been  earliest  used,  and  which 
are  consequently  invested  with  the  strongest  associations,  are 
almost  all  of  a  similar  origin.  This,  indeed,  follows  from  what  has 
been  already  said  j  for  if  the  words  descriptive  of  the  most  ordi- 
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nary  objects  of  sense,  and  of  the  principal  varieties  and  signs  of 
emotion,  are  Anglo-Saxon,  such,  from  the  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  the  human  mind  takes,  must  necessarily  be  the  terms 
which  first  fall  upon  the  ear  of  childhood.  Still,  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  earliest  gives  them  additional  power  over  the  mind 
— a  power  quite  independent  of  the  meaning  they  convey.  They 
are  the  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  most  dear  to  us,  and  carry 
back  the  mind  to  the  home  of  childhood  and  to  the  sports  of 
youth.  That  vocabulary  was  scanty ;  but  every  word,  from  the 
earliest  moment  to  which  memory  can  turn  back,  has  been  the 
established  sign  of  whatever  has  been  most  familiar  or  most  pre¬ 
cious  to  us. 

Fifthly,  Most  of  those  objects  about  which  the  practical  reason 
of  man  is  employed  in  common  life,  receive  their  names  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the  language  for  the  most  part  of  business ; 
of  the  counting-house,  the  shop,  the  market,  the  street,  the  farm  ; 
and  however  miserable  the  man  who  is  fond  of  philosophy  or  ab¬ 
stract  science  might  be,  if  he  had  no  other  vocabulary  but  this, 
we  must  recollect  that  language  was  made  not  for  the  few  but  the 
many,  and  that  that  portion  of  it  which  enables  the  bulk  of  a 
nation  to  express  their  wants  and  transact  their  affairs,  must  be 
consi«lered  of  at  least  as  much  importance  to  general  happiness  as 
that  which  serves  the  purposes  of  philosophical  science. 

Sixthly,  Nearly  all  our  national  proverbs,  in  which  it  is  truly 
said  so  much  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  a  nation  resides,  and 
which  constitute  the  manual  and  vade-mecum  ai  ‘hobnailed’  phi¬ 
losophy,  are  almost  wholly  Anglo-Saxon. 

Seventhly,  A  very  large  proportion  (and  that  always  the  strong¬ 
est)  of  the  language  of  invective,  humour,  satire,  and  colloquial 
pleasantry,  is  Anglo-Saxon.  As  to  invective,  the  language  of 
passion  is  always  very  ancient ;  for  men  were  angry  and  out  of 
temper  long  before  they  were  philosophers,  or  even  merchants. 
The  vocabulary  of  abuse  amongst  most  nations  is  not  only  very 
copious,  but  always  singularly  hearty  and  idiomatic.  Almost 
all  the  terms  and  phrases  by  which  we  most  energetically  express 
anger,  contempt,  and  indignation,  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
Nearly  all  the  obnoxious  words  and  phrases  which  cause  duels 
and  sudden  pugilistic  contests,  are  from  this  language;  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  prosecutions  for  ‘  assault  and  bat- 
‘  tory  ’  ought  in  all  fairness  to  be  charged  on  the  inconvenient 
strength  of  the  vernacular.  The  Latin,  we  apprehend,  much  to 
its  credit,  is  very  rarely  implicated  in  these  unpleasant  broils  ; 
although  it  often  has  a  sly  way  of  insinuating  the  very  same 
things  without  giving  such  deadly  offence.  Again  ;  in  giving 
expression  to  invective,  we  naturally  seek  the  most  energetic 
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terms  we  can  employ.  These,  as  already  said,  are  those  which 
are  most  special  in  their  meaning,  and  the  bulk  of  such  words 
are  Anglo-Saxon,  particularly  those  which  denote  the  outward 
modes  of  action,  and  the  personal  peculiarities,  indicative  of 
the  qualities  which  serve  either  to  excite  or  express  our  contempt 
and  indignation.  Once  more ;  the  passions  often  seek  a  more 
energetic  expression  in  metaphors  and  other  tropes ;  but  then  such 
figures  are  always  sought  (and  necessarily,  considering  the  pur¬ 
pose,)  in  mean  and  vulgar  objects ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
terms  which  denote  such  objects  are  Anglo-Saxon.  The  dialect 
of  the  scullery  and  the  kitchen  alone  furnish  our  newspaper 
writers  with  a  large  portion  of  their  figurative  vituperation  ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  would  do  without  ‘  scum,’  ‘  dregs,’ 

‘  oft'seouring,’  ‘  filth,’  and  the  thousand  other  varieties  supplied 
from  such  sources.  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  language 
of  satire  and  humour.  The  little  weaknesses,  the  foibles,  the 
petty  vices,  the  meannesses,  the  ludicrous  peculiarities  of  charac¬ 
ter,  with  which  these  are  chiefly  concerned,  as  well  as  the  modes 
of  speech,  dress,  action,  habit,  &c.,  by  which  such  peculiarities 
are  externally  indicated,  are  for  the  most  part  Anglo-Saxon. 
Here,  too,  as  in  giving  expression  to  invective,  the  speaker  or 
writer  is  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  energy,  to  secure  the  utmost 
speciality  of  terms ;  w’hile  the  metaphors  and  other  forms  of  figu¬ 
rative  expression,  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  the  very  same 
reasons,  are  necessarily  drawn  from  the  most  familiar,  ordinary, 
and  often  vulgar  objects.  As  to  the  language  of  familiar  dialogue 
and  colloquial  pleasantry,  we  know  it  is  always  in  a  high  degree 
idiomatic,  both  in  the  terms  and  phrases  employed,  and  in  the 
construction  ;  and  this  is  a  principal  reason  w’hy  the  comic  drama 
in  every  language  (and  we  may  say  the  same  of  satire)  is  so  dif- 
cult  to  a  foreigner. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth,  that  while  our  most 
abstract  and  general  terms  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  those 
which  denote  the  special  varieties  of  objects,  qualities,  and  modes 
of  action,  are  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Thus  more  and 
motion  are  very  general  terms,  and  of  Latin  origin  ;  but  all  those 
terms  for  expressing  nice  varieties  of  bodily  motion,  enume¬ 
rated  some  time  since,  as  well  as  ten  times  the  number  which 
might  be  added  to  them,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Sound  is  perhaps 
Latin,  though  it  may  also  be  Anglo-Saxon  ;  but  to  buzz,  to  hum, 
to  clash,  to  hiss,  to  rattle,  and  innumerable  others,  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Colour  is  Latin ;  but  white,  black,  green,  yellow,  blue, 
red,  brown,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Crime  is  Latin ;  but  murder,  theft, 
robbery — to  lie,  to  steal,  are  Anglo-Saxon  ;  member  and  organ,  as 
'  applied  to  the  body,  are  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  ear,  eye,  hand. 
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foot,  lip,  mouth,  teeth,  hair,  finger,  nostril,  are  Anglo-Saxon. 
Animal  is  Latin ;  but  man,  cow,  sheep,  calf,  cat,  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Nutnherii  immediately  French,  remotely  Latin  ;  but  all 
our  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers,  as  far  as  a  million,  are  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  that  would  have  been  so  too,  if  it  had  ever  entered 
the  heads  of  our  barbarous  ancestors  to  form  a  conception  of  such 
a  number. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that,  under  all  these  heads,  there  are  not 
many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  As  to  the  last,  for  example,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  words  of  foreign  origin  which  are  most 
special  in  their  meaning  and  use,  and  a  great  many  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin  which  are  very  general.  All  we  mean  is,  that 
amongst  the  aforesaid  classes  of  words,  we  shall  generally  find 
that  the  greater  number,  and  all  that  are  most  energetic  or  most 
frequently  employed,  are  Anglo-Saxon. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  orator  and  the  poet 
should  be  recommended  to  cultivate  assiduously  the  Anglo-Saxon 
portion  of  the  language.  This  is  generally  recommended  solely  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity.  ‘  The  common  people,’  it  is  said,  ‘  can- 
‘  not  understand  a  large  portion  of  the  words  which  are  of  classical 
‘  origin.’  And  this  no  doubt  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  good  reason 
for  the  advice.  But  it  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  reason ;  nor  would 
it  always  be  sound  if  the  only  one.  The  readers  of  poetry,  for 
instance,  would  in  general  as  well  understand  a  very  Latinistic 
as  a  very  idiomatic  diction.  The  chief  reasons,  therefore,  are  to 
be  sought  deeper.  And  if  the  preceding  observations  are  correct, 
they  at  once  disclose  themselves.  The  great  object  of  the  orator 
and  the  poet  is  not  merely  to  make  their  meaning  understood, 
but  felt; — to  stimulate  the  imagination,  and  thence  excite  emotion. 
They  therefore  seek  the  most  special  terms  they  can  find.  Again, 
the  terms  which,  cecteris  parilms,  most  vividly  recall  the  objects 
or  feelings  they  represent,  are  those  which  have  been  earliest, 
longest,  and  most  frequently  used,  which  are  consequently  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  strongest  associations ;  the  sign  and  the  thing  sig¬ 
nified  having  become  so  inseparably  blended,  that  the  one  is  never 
suggested  without  the  other.  By  that  same  magie  of  association 
by  which  we  diffuse  over  external  objects,  once  perhaps  wholly 
indifferent  to  us,  that  emotion  of  beauty  which  properly  resides 
only  in  the  mind,  arbitrary  sounds  become  capable,  by  a  long- 
established  and  intimate  connexion,  (we  had  almost  said  identity,) 
with  the  thoughts  they  convey,  of  rousing  the  strongest  and  live¬ 
liest  feeling.  And  thus  it  is,  that  of  two  synonymes  derived  re¬ 
spectively  from  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  both  equally  well 
understood,  the  one  shall  impart  the  most  vivid,  and  the  other 
the  most  frigid  conception  of  the  meaning.  It  is  for  predsely  the 
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same  reasons  that  the  feelings  with  which  we  read  beautiful  pas¬ 
sages  in  foreign  poets  are  so  faint  and  languid,  compared  with 
those  which  are  excited  by  parallel  passages  in  Shakspeare  or 
Milton :  this  at  all  events  is  the  case  unless  the  language  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  familiar  to  us,  and  is  invested  moreover  with  certain 
adventitious  sources  of  interest.  We  may  perfectly  understand 
the  meaning  of  all  the  terms  in  both  cases,  but  the  degree  of  vivid¬ 
ness  in  the  impression  is  by  no  means  the  same.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  as  that  between  the  winter’s  and  the  summer’s  sun.  The 
light  of  the  former  may  be  as  clear  and  dazzling  as  that  of  the 
latter,  but  the  genial  warmth  is  gone. 

That  portion  of  the  language  which  we  have  derived  from  La¬ 
tin  and  Greek  (more  especially  from  the  former),  is  very  large  ; 
and  fulfils  purposes  for  which  the.  Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  the 
language,  as  they  at  present  exist,  would  by  no  means  suffice. 
The  .\nglo-Saxon,  indeed,  as  it  was  spoken  by  our  Saxon  ances¬ 
tors,  was  not  only  copious  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
used  it ;  but,  like  the  modern  German,  possessed  in  its  system  of 
inflections  and  terminations,  and  the  case  with  which  it  formed 
new  compounds  from  its  then  perfectly  homogeneous  elements,  a 
power  of  expansion  and  self-development  fully  equal  to  all  the 
demands  of  advancing  knowledge  and  science.  But  w  hen  the 
Anglo-Saxon  becjimc  English,  partly  from  the  great  change  in 
its  grammatical  structure  and  its  consequent  loss  of  inflections — 
partly  from  the  admixture  (though  this  was  slight)  of  foreign 
words — this  power  was  in  a  great  degree  lost. 

How  it  is  that  a  language,  the  msTss  of  whose  roots  remain  the 
same,  should,  under  such  circumstances,  undergo  a  change  of 
grammatical  structure,  has  never  been  very  satisfactorily  investi¬ 
gated.  It  is  generally  found  that  a  conquered  nation,  unless, 
like  the  British,  extirpated  or  expelled  from  the  country,  succeed 
.in  fastening  their  language  upon  their  victors.  It  is  with  nations 
as  with  shrews,  it  is  more  easy  to  fetter  their  hands  than  their 
tongues ;  and  what  Caesar  said  of  himself  is  true  of  all  con¬ 
querors,  that  absolute  as  may  be  their  power,  they  cannot  make 
or  unmake  a  single  word.  The  grammatical  structure,  however, 
is  always  changed  in  this  transition.  Nor  does  this  change  seem 
unnatural.  In  the  intercourse  which  must  take  place  between 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  the  former,  both  from  indolence 
and  contempt  of  their  bondsmen,  would  learn  as  little  as  possible 
— that  is,  they  would  content  themselves  if  they  could  make 
themselves  understood ;  they  would  acquire  the  vocabulary  and 
disregard  the  grammar.  The  complicated  inflections  and  variable 
terminations — those  refined  expedients  of  a  perfectly  formed  and 
homogeneous  language,  would  be  naturally  neglected.  Con- 
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venicnce  would  dictate  the  same  course  to  the  vanquished,  in 
holding  intercourse  with  their  conquerors.  As  the  object  would 
be  to  be  understood,  however  clumsily,  those  contrivances  in  which 
language  is  perfected,  and  which  enable  us  to  express  ourselves 
with  perspicuous  brevity — with  dispatch  which  sacrifices  nothing 
of  the  meaning — would  be  abandoned.  We  may  see  this  occa¬ 
sionally  exemplified  in  our  own  experience.  In  attempting  to 
convey  our  meaning  in  our  own  language  to  a  foreigner  who  only 
knows  some  few  of  its  words,  but  who  is  ignorant  of  its  grammar, 
we  content  ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  uttering  the  names 
of  objects  and  the  principal  modes  of  action,  but  drop,  in  a  great 
measure,  our  inflections — abridge  the  use  of  our  particles,  and 
never  venture  at  all  on  the  more  refined  and  elliptical  construc¬ 
tions. 


Supposing  the  changes  such  as  we  have  described,  the  con¬ 
querors  would  possess  that  great  power — of  setting  the  fashion, 
and  thus  confirm  and  render  permanent  what  convenience  had 
dictated,  and  ignorance  had  for  a  time  necessitated.  The  light  and 
commodious  vehicle  fitted  for  rapid  but  easy  motion,  is  found  too 
delicately  framed  for  such  a  rough  road  as  this ;  and  with  its 
springs  broken,  and  with  two  strong  wheels  put  upon  its  stiff  axles, 
it  degenerates  into  a  cart ;  or,  if  w'e  may  change  the  figure,  while 
the  trunk  of  the  language  remains  the  same,  the  twigs  and  frailer 
branches  are  torn  away  by  the  storm. 

But  whether  this  exfdanation  be  thought  satisfactory  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  a  great  change  in  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  Saxon  took  place,  and  that  this  was  nearly  the  whole  change 
which  did  take  place ;  for  the  infusion  of  foreign  words  was 
comparatively  slight.  The  Anglo-Saxon  lost  its  inflections  and 
terminations,  and,  consequently,  in  a  great  degree  its  plastic 
power — its  pow’er  of  moulding  its  elements  into  new  combinations. 
The  tendency  to  drop  the  terminations  has  characterised  the 
whole  history  of  the  English,  and  some  have  been  lost  within 


a  comparatively  recent  period.  Thus  the  distinguishing  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  second  person 'singular  of  the  present  and  preterite 
of  the  verbs,  though  given  in  all  grammars,  is  generally  disused, 
together  with  the  pronoun  appropriated  to  it.  In  the  same 
manner,  certain  Teutonic  terminations  of  the  adjectives,  met 
with  at  no  very  distant  date  (as  that  in  en\  are  now  almost 
entirely  disused.  Treen^  and  silvern,  and  cedaren,  would  not  now 
be  employed  at  all ;  and,  though  we  still  have  golden,  and  brazen, 
the  tendency  is  here,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  termination.  Thus,  no  one  would  speak  of  a  ^ 
brazen  nail,  but  of  a  brass  nail,  nor  of  a  gulden  pin,  but  a  gold‘^ 
pin.  Indeed,  as  some  have  remarked,  we  are  sadly  destitut^(|^  j^| 
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terminations  appropriated  to  those  adjectives  which  express  the 
substance  of  which  a  thing  is  made  ^  being  generally  obliged  to 
turn  the  substantive  itself,  unchanged,  into  an  adjective,  often 
with  a  total  sacrifice  of  euphony. 

The  consequence,  as  already  said,  of  this  change  in  the  gram¬ 
matical  structure,  was  a  want  of  facility  in  forming  new  com¬ 
pounds  ; — of  moulding  the  elements  of  the  language  with  the 
requisite  ease  into  new  forms.  This  inflexibility  of  course  in¬ 
creased,  when  the  study  of  the  Latin  actually  introduced  a  large 
number  of  foreign  words  into  the  language  ;  especially  as  the  new 
ideas  for  which  expression  was  demanded,  already  had  terms 
appropriated  to  them,  or  something  very  like  them ;  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  those  who  had  most  occasion  to  express  such 
ideas  read  and  wrote,  and  almost  thought.  The  greater  part  of 
those  abstract  and  general  terms  which  the  extension  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  cultivation  of  science  and  philosophy  rendered 
necessary,  were  naturally  introduced  from  the  Latin. 

This,  again,  rendered  the  formation  of  new  compounds  both 
more  difficult  and  less  necessary ; — more  difficult,  for  the  materials 
of  the  language  were  now  extremely  heterogeneous  ;  less  neces¬ 
sary,  for  foreign  words  served  to  denote  what  the  new  combina¬ 
tions  or  applications  of  old  terms  would  have  expressed.  It  is 
true,  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  these  compounds  still — as 
thunder-storm,  thunder-cloud,  kingdom,  icitchcraft,  sicord-beorer, 
earthquake,  handicrajl ;  and,  for  the  reason  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
has  assigned,  they  are  amongst  the  most  expressive  in  the  language 
— the  separate  elements  being  significant  as  well  as  the  whole 
word  of  which  they  form  a  part.  These  compounds  are  amongst 
the  most  ancient  terms  in  the  language ;  new  compounds  are 
generally  inadmissible,  except  in  poetry.  Our  words  must  be 
married  by  special  license,  and  even  then  a  divorce  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  demanded. 

In  prose,  such  new  combinations,  except  very  sparingly  intro¬ 
duced  and  very  felicitous,  are  not  permitted  ;  when  very  frequent, 
they  always  mark  a  vicious  taste,  and  usually  form  one  of  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  what  is  called  an  inflated  style. 

Partly  from  want  of  inflections  and  variety  of  terminations — 
partly  from  long  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  forming  new 
compounds,  our  words  will  not  easily  coalesce;  they  come  to¬ 
gether  with  a  harsh  sound — a  grating  of  their  unyielding,  jagged 
edges,  in  strange  contrast  with  that  still  and  noiseless  movement 
with  which  the  elements  of  Greek  compounds  generally  flow  into 
one  another — reminding  one  of  the  intermixture  of  two  homo¬ 
geneous  fluids.  In  this  respect  our  language  is  greatly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Germans,  who  have  formed  out  of  their  vernacular 
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roots  nearly  the  whole  even  of  their  scientific  technicalities.  We 
cannot  now  speak,  as  did  our  Saxon  ancestors,  of  Icece-crceft  (Jeech- 
crafi)  for  the  art  of  medicine ;  nor  of  scip-craft  (ship-craft)  for 
the  art  of  navigation ;  nor  of  eorth-tylth  (earth-tillage')  for  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  nor  of  eorth-wela  (earth-wealth)  for  fertility  ;  nor  of  hand- 
clath  (hand-eloth)  for  towel ;  nor  of  hoc-craj't  for  literature ; 
although  the  latter  half  of  the  w'ord,  in  its  modern  acceptation, 
would  well  designate  the  spirit  which  too  often  presides  over  the 
mystery  of  bookmaking. 

Whether  we  have  lost  or  gained  by  this  change  in  the  language, 
has  often  been  made  a  question.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  introduction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  foreign  derivatives  has 
greatly  enriched  our  synonymes;  and  added  to  the  variety  if  not  to 
the  strength  of  expression.  Whether  this  be  considered  sufficient 
compensation  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  cannot  revert  to 
the  ancient  system,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  for  the 
most  part  only  in  those  instances  in  which  a  number  of  similarly 
formed  compounds  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  Saxon  times. 
Thus,  as  we  have  sword-bearer,  standard-bearer,  tale-bearer,  we 
might  readily  tolerate  new  compounds  of  a  like  kind ;  but  we 
know  nothing  that  would  be  gained  but  ridicule  if  we  were  to 
substitute  ‘bone-knowledge’  for  ‘osteology,’  or  ‘shell-craft’ 
for  ‘  conchology,’  or  ‘  ship-skill  ’  for  the  ‘  art  of  navigation.’ 
Nor  is  the  disposition  voluntarily  to  innovate  on  the  established 
laws  of  language,  no  matter  how  they  came  to  be  established,  to 
be  regarded  any  otherwise  than  as  an  indication  of  a  very  depraved 
taste.  A  philosophical  mind  will  consider,  that  whatever  deflec¬ 
tion  may  have  taken  place  in  the  original  principles  of  a  lan¬ 
guage — whatever  modification  of  form  it  may  have  undergone,  it 
is,  at  each  period  of  its  history,  the  product  of  a  slow  accumula¬ 
tion  and  countless  multitude  of  associations,  which  can  neither  be 
hastily  formed  nor  hastily  dismissed  ;  that  these  associations 
extend  even  to  the  modes  of  spelling  and  pronouncing,  of  inflecting 
and  combining  words  ;  and  that  any  thing  which  suddenly  breaks 
in  upon  such  associations  impairs,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  power 
of  the  language.  For  this  reason,  new  compounds,  such  as  those 
we  have  just  referred  to,  though  perfectly  in  analogy  with  many 
compounds  which  still  remain  in  the  language,  and  which  are  not 
merely  expressive,  but  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  could  not  be 
ventured  upon  without  covering  an  author  with  ridicule.  In  a  word, 
a  philosophical  mind  will  consider  that  languages,  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  profoundly  observed  of  political  constitutions,  ‘  are 
‘  not  made,  but  grow ;’  and  will  be  content  that  even  demonstrated 
improvements  should  not  be  suddenly  introduced,  according  to 
the  judgment,  caprice,  or  whim  of  the  individual  writer ;  but  as 
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the  fruit  of  enlightened  criticism  and  discussion,  operating  slowly 
and  imperceptibly  on  the  convictions  of  the  many.  When  changes 
are  thus  produced,  they  are  produced  not  only  by  a  slow  process, 
but  are  at  length  almost  simultaneously  adopted,  thus  preventing 
any  rude  shock  to  our  associations.  The  old  are  not  destroyed 
till  the  new  are  ready  to  take  their  place. 

To  the  Latin,  we  owe  a  very  large  portion  of  abstract  and 
general  terms ;  especially  in  the  departments  of  theology,  moral 
and  political  philosophy*  and  indeed  in  all  the  moral  sciences :  to 
the  Greek,  very  many'  terms  in  these  departments,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  technicalities  of  physical  science.  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  the  least  these  languages  could  do  for  us,  to 
compensate  in  this  way  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  curbed 
and  confined  the  original  spirit  of  the  English ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  great  change  in  its  grammatical  structure 
took  place  long  before  the  revival  of  letters ;  and,  in  short,  that 
Latin  and  Greek  had  little  to  do  with  it.  Tlie  Conqueror  and 
his  Normans,  we  apprehend,  were  but  scantily  furnished  with  the 
former  language ;  and  if  they  knew  that  there  was  such  a  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  latter,  it  was  as  much  as  they  did  know.  It  is  true, 
as  vve  have  already  said,  that  the  extensive  study  of  these  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  words,  abridged 
the  necessity,  as  well  as  discouraged  the  practice,  of  moulding  the 
old  materials  into  new  forms ;  but  the  great  revolution  which  first 
led  to  this  result  had  been  accomplished  long  before.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  if  divines  and  philosophers  could  ever 
totally  destroy  the  character  of  a  language  (which  will  never  be 
the  case),  there  was  at  one  time  a  danger  lest  the  infusion  of  the 
classical  element  should  be  carried  too  far.  Reading  and  writing, 
j)erpetually  and  almost  exclusively  in  Latin,  these  recluse  men  at 
once  introduced  into  their  pages,  with  the  slightest  possible  change 
of  termination,  hundreds  of  words  which  have  since  become  obso¬ 
lete.  Nobody  can  be  ignorant  of  this  who  is  but  moderately  versed 
ill  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  Thomas  Browme,  or  Burton 
— the  singular  author  of  that  singular  book,  the  ‘  Anatomy  of 
‘  INIelaucholy.’  In  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  example,  we  find  the 
words  ‘funest’for  ‘sad;’  ‘effigiate’  for  ‘  conform ‘  respersed’ 
for  ‘  scattered  ‘deturpated’  for  ‘deformed;’  ‘  deordination’ for 
‘confusion;’  ‘  claneularly’  for  ‘secretly;’  ‘rate’  for  ‘ratified;’ 
‘ferity’  for  ‘fierceness;’  ‘  correption’  for  ‘rebuke;’  ‘  immori- 
‘  gerous’  for  ‘  disobedient;’  ‘  flexures’  in  the  sense  of  ‘  cora- 
‘  pliances;’  ‘  intenerate’  for  ‘  render  soft.’ 

But  the  learned,  powerful  as  is  their  influence  within  certain 
limits,  and  considerable  as  are  the  changes  they  may  effect,  never 
have  been,  and  never  will  be,  able  to  destroy  the  essence  of  a  Ian- 
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jfuage,  or  to  reverse  the  proportions  of  its  principal  elements. 
The  mass  who  use  it  to  express  ordinary  objects,  their  natural 
feelings,  their  daily  wants,  and  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the 
practical  business  of  life,  will  still  determine  its  character ;  while 
the  writers  who  employ  it  for  popular  purposes  will  chiefly  use 
the  diction  of  the  people.  The  pure  Saxon,  however  inferior  the 
position  it  might  sometimes  hold  in  the  writings  of  philosophers, 
has  always  lived  and  triumphed  in  those  of  the  poets  and  polite 
writers,  more  especially  in  those  of  the  dramatists.  Nothing 
shows  the  vitality  of  the  Saxon  portion  of  the  language  more 
strongly,  than  the  fact  of  its  having  preserved  its  ascendency 
amidst  the  extraordinary  revolutions  of  our  political  and  literary 
history. 

‘  Look  at  the  EnsHsh,’  says  Dr  Bosworth  in  his  ‘  Prolegomena, 
polluted  by  Danish  and  Norman  conquests,  distorted  in  its  genuine  and 
noble  features  by  old  and  recent  endeavours  to  mould  it  after  the 
French  fashion,  invaded  by  a  hostile  force  of  Greek  and  Latin  words, 
threatening  by  increasing  hosts  to  overwhelm  the  indigenous  terms ; 
in  these  lung  contests  against  the  combined  might  of  so  many  for¬ 
cible  enemies,  the  language,  it  is  true,  has  lost  some  of  its  power  of 
inversion  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  the  means  of  denoting  the  dilTer- 
ences  of  gender,  and  the  nice  distinctions  by  inflexion  and  termination — 
almost  every  word  is  attacked  by  the  spasm  of  the  accent  and  the  drawing 
of  consonants  to  wrong  positions,  yet  the  old  English  principle  is  not 
overpowered.  Trampled  down  by  the  ignoble  feet  of  strangers,  its  spring 
still  retains  force  enough  to  restore  itself;  it  lives  and  plays  through  all 
the  veins  of  the  language,  it  impregnates  the  innumerable  strangers  eir- 
tering  its  dominions  with  its  temper,  and  stains  them  with  its  colour,  not 
unlike  the  Greek,  which  in  taking  up  oriental  words  stripped  them  of 
their  foreign  costume,  and  bid  them  appear  as  native  Greeks.’ 

But  though  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  Saxon 
still  maintains  its  ascendency,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
obligations  which  the  classical  languages  conferred  upon  our  own, 
are  slight.  They  not  only  polished  and  refined  it,  by  inspiring 
our  writers  with  taste,  but  the  contributions  they  furnished  to  our 
vocabulary  were  in  the  highest  degree  valuable.  We  are  not 
only  indebted  to  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  language  of 
philosophy,  and  of  science ;  but  these  languages,  more  especially 
the  Latin,  have  furnished  us  with  duplicates  of  many  words  of 
common  objects,  which  add  much  to  the  variety  and  harmony  of 
expression.  ^ 

None  who  are  acquainted  with  the  earliest  specimens  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  but  must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  how¬ 
ever  racy  and  forcible  the  expression  is,  there  is  often  a  singular 
poverty  and  meagerness  about  it — a  want  of  variety  and  compass 
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in  the  diction,  the  tedious  recurrence  of  the  same  word  in  a  single 
sentence.  No  doubt  that  these  defects  might  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  avoided,  even  without  enlarging  the  capabilities  of 
the  language,  if  writers  had  attained  that  taste  and  refinement 
which  they  had  not  yet  acquired,  and  which  were  to  be  imbibed 
from  an  intense  and  prolonged  study  of  classical  literature.  No 
doubt,  in  that  rude  age,  the  most  was  not  made  of  the  language 
such  as  it  was.  Still,  after  making  all  allowance  for  this,  the  lan¬ 
guage  abridged  of  its  native  power,  needed  this  transfusion  of 
fresh  blood  ;  it  was  materially  strengthened  by  these  foreign  alli¬ 
ances.  Nor  are  we  indebted  to  the  Latin  merely  for  a  vast 
addition  to  our  vocabulary — for  greater  compass  and  variety 
of  expression ;  there  are  certain  purposes  of  language,  which, 
generally  speaking,  our  words  of  Latin  origin  are  alone  capable 
of  fulfilling.  For  example,  the  Latin  contributes  most  largely  to 
the  language  of  polite  life,  as  well  as  to  that  of  polite  literature. 
To  the  orator,  this  portion  of  the  language  is  of  less  import¬ 
ance,  because  energy  is  his  great  object ;  and  indeed,  wherever 
energy  is  the  object,  it  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence.  But 
where  the  very  object  is  to  soften  what  would  be  offensively 
strong,  impart  dignity  or  novelty  to  what  is  trite,  or  to  avoid  what 
is  vulgar  or  hackneyed,  terms  and  phrases  from  the  Latin  are  in 
a  thousand  cases  most  valuable  resources.  For  example,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  convey  ideas  which,  if  expressed  with  that  spe¬ 
cialty  and  force  which  the  terms  of  the  Saxon  would  be  sure  to 
impart,  would  be  highly  repulsive,  but  they  may  be  expressed  in 
the  general  and  less  vivid  terms,  derived  from  foreign  sources, 
without  appearing  so  unpalatable.  For  this  reason,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  large  portion  of  those  expressions,  with  which 
every  language  abounds,  to  which  a  man  of  sensibility  instinc¬ 
tively  reverts,  and  by  which  W’e  endeavour  to  throw  a  veil  over 
what  is  hideous  or  offensive,  are  in  English  made  up  of  Latin 
terms.  Again,  it  is  often  necessary  to  convey  ideas  which, 
though  not  truly  and  properly  offensive  in  themselves,  would,  if 
clothed  in  the  rough  Saxon,  appear  so  to  the  sensitive  modesty 
of  a  highly  refined  state  of  society — dressed  in  Latin,  these  very 
same  ideas  shall  seem  decent  enough.  Once  more,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  words  which,  from  the  frequency  with  which  they 
are  used,  and  from  their  being  so  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar,  would  not  be  endured  in  polished  society,  though  more 
privileged  synonymes  of  Latin  origin,  or  some  classical  circumlo¬ 
cution,  expressing  exactly  the  same  thing,  shall  pass  unques¬ 
tioned.  There  may  be  nothing  dishonest,  nothing  really  vulgar 
about  the  old  Saxon  word,  yet  it  would  be  thought  as  uncouth 
in  a  drawing-room,  as  the  ploughman  to  whose  rude  use  it  is 
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abandoned.  Thus  the  word  ‘  stench’  is  lavendered  over  into 
unpleasant  effluvia,  or  an  ill  odour:  *  sweat’  diluted  into  four 
times  the  number  of  syllables,  becomes  a  very  inoffensive  thing 
in  the  shape  of  ‘  perspiration.’  To  ‘  squint’  is  softened  into 
obliquity  of  vision ;  to  be  *  drunk  ’  is  vulgar ;  but  if  a  man  be 
simply  intoxicated  or  inebriated,  it  is  comparatively  venial.  In¬ 
deed,  we  may  say  of  the  classical  names  of  vices,  what  Burke 
more  questionably  said  of  vices  themselves,  ‘  that  they  lose  half 
‘  their  deformity  by  losing  all  their  grossness.’  In  the  same 
manner,  we  all  know  that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  medical  man 
to  put  to  us  questions,  under  the  seemly  disguise  of  scientific 
phraseology  and  polite  circumlocution,  which,  if  expressed  in  the 
bare  and  rude  vernacular,  would  almost  be  quite  as  nauseous  as 
his  draughts  and  pills. 

Lastly,  There  are  many  thoughts  which  gain  immensely  by 
mere  novelty  and  variety  of  expression.  This  the  judicious 
poet,  who  knows  that  the  connexion  between  thoughts  and 
words  is  as  intimate  as  that  between  body  and  spirit,  well  under¬ 
stands.  There  are  thoughts,  in  themselves  trite  and  common¬ 
place,  when  expressed  in  the  hackneyed  terms  of  common  life, 
which  if  adorned  by  some  graceful  or  felicitous  novelty  of  e:x- 
pression,  shall  assume  an  unwonted  air  of  dignity  and  elegance. 
What  was  trivial,  becomes  striking ;  and  what  was  plebeian, 
noble. 

To  know  how  to  employ,  in  the  due  degree  and  on  the  proper 
occasions,  either  the  Saxon  or  the  classical  elements  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  ;  when  to  aim  at  strength  and  when  at  refinement  of 
expression  —  to  be  energetic  without  coarseness  and  polished 
without  affectation — is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  a  highly 
cultivated  taste.  The  false  refinement  with  which  some  avoid 
the  strong  Saxon,  even  when  there  is  nothing  vulgar  about  it ; — 
when  its  very  homeliness  and  strength  are  the  only  reasons 
which  induce  them  to  reject  it ;  in  other  words,  when  their  only 
reasons  for  rejecting,  are  just  everybody  else’s  reasons  for  prefer¬ 
ring  it — is  perfectly  ludicrous.  They  would  sooner  employ  the 
most  frigid  synonyme  of  Latin  origin,  provided  it  is  not  com¬ 
mon,  that  is,  provided  it  is  powerless,  or  the  most  eft’eminatc 
circumlocution,  than  resort  to  a  nervous,  but  homely  term  or 
phrase.  Such  writers  offend  as  much  by  their  squeamish  deli¬ 
cacy  as  others  by  their  grossness.  They  forget  that  it  is  possible 
for  pc!rfumes  to  be  as  stiflingly  strong  as  ill  odours ;  and  remind 
one  of  that  philosophic  people,  of  whom  Swift  tells  us  that  they 
never  charged  each  other  with  ‘  lying,’  but  only  with  ‘  saying 
‘  the  thing  that  is  not ;’  or  of  that  courtly  preacher,  who  told 
his  congregation  that  ‘  if  they  did  not  mend  their  manners,  they 
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‘  would  certainly  go  to  a  place — which  he  could  not  think  of 
‘  naming  in  the  ears  of  so  polite  an  assembly.’ 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  great  familiarity  with  classi¬ 
cal  literature  will  indispose  a  man  for  relishing  or  writing  idio¬ 
matic  English.  We  are  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  contrary. 
If,  indeed,  one  who  has  little  imagination — little  poetic  sensi¬ 
bility — will  read  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek ;  if  he  will  not 
keep  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  best  specimens  of  English  lite¬ 
rature,  such  a  result  may  be  expected,  bat  not  otherwise.  It 
is  also  doubtless  true,  that  when  Roman  literature  first  began  to 
be  much  studied^,  and  when  Latin  was  almost  the  only  language 
in  which  the  learned  wrote  or  read,  there  was  for  a  time  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  import  Latin  terms  too  largely,  just  as  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  adopt  an  involved  and  highly  periodic  style,  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  English.  All  this  was  not  unna¬ 
tural  :  classical  literature  was  then  doing  its  work,  but  had  not 
done  it — that  of  purifying  and  refining  taste.  As  our  language 
during  this  period  was  still  in  a  great  degree  unfixed,  and  the 
taste  of  those  who  wrote  it  comparatively  rude,  mere  imitation, 
to  a  certain  extent,  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  There  is 
little  temptation  now  to  such  folly,  and  no  apology  for  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  in  general  the  only,  as  it  is  the  proper,  effect  of  the 
study  of  classical  literature  on  every  vigorous  mind,  is  to  inspire 
it  with  delicacy  of  taste  ; — to  secure  a  more  exact  and  sensitive 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The  ambition  which  will  animate 
sucli  a  mind,  will  be  that  of  transferring  the  classical  spirit  into 
the  language  and  literature  of  his  own  country,  not  of  moulding 
their  outward  forms  into  conformity  with  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  in  a  word,  of  doing  that  in  English  W'hich  the  ancients 
did  in  Greek  and  Latin.  A  man  who  should  act  otherwise, 
would  resemble  the  learned  doctor  in  ‘  Peregrine  Pickle,’  who, 
instead  of  transferring  to  I'higlish  habits  and  manners  and  to 
modern  cookery*  the  spirit  of  elegant  luxury  which  reigned  over 
Roman  entertainments,  turned  the  stomachs  of  his  guests  with 
pullets  stuffed  with  assafeetida,  and  dormice  pies  liquored  over 
with  syrup  of  poppies. 

Such,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  genuine  and  usual  effect  of 
.  studying  classical  literature.  Some  few  exceptions  there  will 
always  be ;  men  so  perversely  constituted  in  mind,  so  predesti¬ 
nated  to  be  pedants  and  slavish  copyists,  that  nothing  can  cure 
them ;  men  who  will  traverse  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  literature,  and  acquire  nothing  thereby  but  the  faculty  of 
spoiling  English.  Upon  such,  the  grace  and  beauty  which  per¬ 
vade  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity  are  utterly  lost;  they 
must  transfer  them  bodily,  and  in  their  actual  forms,  or  not  at 
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all  ;  and  this  they  foolishly  think  they  have  done,  when  they 
have  violently  torn  away  some  few  tatters  of  phraseology,  some 
fragments  of  the  language  of  their  admired  models,  and  gro¬ 
tesquely  stuck  them  on  their  own  pages ;  totally  unconscious  that 
their  beauty,  like  that  of  the  flower  plucked  from  its  stem, 
withers  at  once  by  the  very  violence  which  tears  it  from  its 
place,  and  that  there  is  no  more  resemblance  between  classical 
compositions  and  such  imitations,  than  between  the  wild  hedge¬ 
rows  and  the  hortus  siccus  of  a  botanist.  These  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  of  hopeless  bad  taste,  are  comparatively  rare. 

That  the  effect  of  the  study  of  classical  literature  is  generally 
what  we  have  stated,  is  certainly  confirmed,  if  we  examine  the 
list  of  our  principal  authors.  It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  to 
show  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  our  most  idiomatic 
writers  have  been,  if  not  profound  classical  scholars,  yet  early 
tinctured  with  classical  literature,  and  throughout  their  lives  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  love  of  it.  Such  were  Milton,  South,  Swift ; 
the  first  of  whom  is  indeed  as  remarkable  for  his  thorough  mas¬ 
tery  over  the  Saxon  portion  of  our  own  language,  as  he  is  for 
his  classical  spirit.  Again,  the  bulk  of  those  writers  who  have 
wielded  with  equal  ease  all  the  elements  of  our  powerful  lan¬ 
guage — giving  an  undue  preference  to  none  of  them,  but  employing 
each  just  in  the  degree  and  on  the  occasions  required — have  been 
deeply  imbued  with  a  love  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
Such,  to  cite  a  few  examples,  w’ere  Addison,  Pope,  Steele, 
Cowper,  Burke ;  indeed,  almost  the  only  writer  remarkably 
idiomatic,  who  was  totally  unimbued  with  this  spirit,  was  Cobbett. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  English  language,  in  copiousness  and 
variety,  as  well  as  in  most  other  qualities,  will  vie  with  almost 
any  language,  ancient  or  modern.  The  words  of  old  Camden 
are  still  more  applicable  to  it  now  than  when  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  written.  ‘  Whereas  our  tongue  is  mixed,  it  is  no  disgrace. 

‘  The  Italian  is  pleasant,  but  without  sinews,  as  a  still,  fleeting 
‘  w'ater.  The  French  delicate,  but  even  nice  as  a  woman,  scarce 
‘  daring  to  open  her  lippes  for  fear  of  marring  her  countenance. 

‘  The  Spanish  majesticall,  but  fulsome,  running  too  much  on 
‘  the  0,  and  terrible  like  the  divell  in  a  play.  The  Dutch  man- 
‘  like,  but  withall  very  harsh,  as  one  ready,  at  every  word,  to 
‘  picke  a  quarrell.  Now  we,  in  borrowing  from  them,  give  the 
‘  strength  of  consonants  to  the  Italian  ;  the  full  sound  of  words 
‘  to  the  French ;  the  variety  of  terminations  to  the  Spanish ; 
‘  and  the  mollifying  of  more  vowels  to  the  Dutch ;  and  so,  like 
‘  bees,  we  gather  the  honey  of  their  good  properties,  and  leave 
‘  the  dregs  to  themselves.  And  thus,  when  substantialnesse 
‘  combineth  with  delightfulnesse,  fulnesse  with  finenesse,  seemli- 
‘  nesse  with  portlinesse,  and  currentnesse  with  staydnesse,  how 
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‘  can  the  language  which  consisteth  of  all  these,  souiul  ether 
‘  than  full  of  all  sweetnesse  ?”  * 

The  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  precisely 
such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  student  wanted.  Not  only  were  the 
older  Dictionaries,  as  those  of  Somner,  Benson,  and  Lye,  out 
of  the  market,  or  high  priced,  but  they  were  all  marked  by  great 
defects.  At  the  time  when  even  the  most  recent  of  them  was  pub¬ 
lished,  namely,  in  1772,  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  had  been  little  investigated  ;  and  the  false  principles  which 
pervaded  them,  or  their  want  of  principles  altogether,  detract 
most  seriously  from  their  value.  Even  of  Lye,  whose  great  work 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  his  industry  and  learning,  Bask 
observes  (perhaps  too  generally)  that,  ‘  from  him  scarcely  any 
‘  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  properties  of  a  word  can  be 
‘  obtained,  but  of  its  signification  only.’  Equally  deficient  are 
these  works,  considered  merely  as  vocabularies.  Since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Lye,  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  (as  well  as  of 
all  the  kindred  dialects)  has  been  prosecuted  with  ardour.  Its 
grammatical  structure  and  peculiarities  have  been  developed 
with  extraordinary  sagacity  by  Bask  ;  Grimm’s  ‘  Deutsche 
*  Graramatik  ’  has  shed  much  light  on  the  subject ;  Bosworth 
has  been  long  occupied  in  the  same  field ;  while  the  extensive 
publication  of  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts,  or  new  editions  of 
what  had  been  already  published,  by  Thorpe,  Kemble,  and 
Cardale,  together  with  the  critical  labours  of  these  and  other 
gentlemen,  have  not  only  facilitated  a  knowledge  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  language,  but  have  brought  extensive  additions  to 
its  vocabulary.  The  great  desideratum  was  a  good  Lexicon, 
in  which  all  these  results  of  modern  scholarship  should  be 
applied — in  which  the  new  and  better  principles  of  grammar 
should  be  exemplified,  and  the  additions  to  the  vocabulary 
embodied.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  work  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  which  is  the  fruit  of  ripe  scholarship,  enlarged  views, 
and  many  years  of  severe  and  patient  labour.  Dr  Bosworth 
seems  to  have  availed  himself  most  diligently,  not  only  of  all  the 
Lexicographical  works  which  preceded  his  own,  but  of  the  re¬ 
searches  of  all  his  contemporaries  both  here  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  The  additional  words  in  the  ‘  Glossaries  to  Apollonius,’ 
and  to  the  ‘Analecta  Anglo- Saxonica,’  by  Thorpe — in  the  ‘Index 
‘  to  Caedmon,’  by  the  same  able  editor — in  the  ‘  Glossary  to 
‘  Beowulf,’  by  Kemble,  are  here  embodied;  while  the  utmost  use 
has  been  made  of  the  manuscript  collections  of  Mr  Cardale, 
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jfenerously  offered  for  this  purpose.  Rask  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  our  author  ;  he  also  seems  to  have  had  intercourse 
with  most  of  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent;  some  of  whom  have  rendered  most  important  assistance, 
not  only  in  the  valuable  *  Prolegomena  on  the  Origin  and  Affi- 
‘  nities  of  the  Germanic  Languages,’  but  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Lexicon  itself.  ‘  One  of  them,’  to  use  the  language  of  Dr 
Bosworth  himself,  ‘  well-acquainted  with  all  the  Teutonic  and 
‘  Scandinavian  dialects,  has  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  verify 
‘  every  word  introduced  amongst  the  parallels,  and  to  give  the 
‘  orthography  and  gender  correctly.’  As  the  eagerness  with 
which  our  author  has  availed  himself  of  every  source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  him  as  a  scholar ;  so 
the  frankness  and  the  gratitude  with  which  he  acknowledges  all 
such  assistance,  are  equally  creditable  to  him  as  a  man.  Indeed, 
the  candour  which  he  every  where  manifests,  is  well  worthy  of 
the  imitation  of  authors  in  general.  Not  the  minutest  obliga¬ 
tions  are  left  unacknowledged,  even  on  points  where  some  other 
writers  would  have  appropriated  them  without  scruple.  With  a  still 
more  resolute  candour,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  modify  or  abandon 
early  opinions,  whenever  more  extensive  or  more  accurate  re¬ 
search  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  doing  so.  Thus  he  frankly 
acknowledges,  in  his  preface  to  the  ‘  Essentials  of  Anglo-Saxon 
‘  Grammar,’  that  ‘  as  information  increased,  there  has  been  a 
‘  gradual  approximation  in  grammatical  forms  and  accents  to  the 
‘  views  of  Professors  Rask  and  Grimm.’ 

The  general  plan  of  the  Lexieon  is  this : — The  Anglo-  Saxon 
words  are  usually  followed  by  the  parallel  terms  in  the  cognate 
dialects ;  the  derivation  of  the  word  immediately  succeeds  the 
synonymes ;  then  the  meanings  are  given  in  English,  while  to 
the  principal  significations,  the  Latin  is  also  added,  thus  secu¬ 
ring  the  authority  of  Somner  and  Lye.  Then  follow  the  quo¬ 
tations  from  Anglo-Saxon  waiters,  with  an  English  translation 
as  literal  as  possible.  The  grammatical  inflexions  are  fully 
given,  and  the  gender  of  the  nouns  (a  matter  of  immense  im¬ 
portance,  and  in  w’hich  Lye’s  great  work  is  singularly  faulty) 
marked  with  great  care.  As  to  the  much  debated  question  of 
orthography,  Dr  Bosw’orth  tells  us  ‘  that  he  has  always  followed 
‘  that  which  he  has  found  in  the  best  authors;  while  the  principal 
‘  variations  in  the  literal  expression  of  a  word,  are  added  in  the 
‘  order  in  which  they  vary  from  what  is  deemed  to  be  the  correct 
‘  spelling.  No  fancy  or  presumption  has  been  permitted  in  the 
‘  orthography  ;  but  all  authors  have  been  allowed  to  answer 
‘  for  themselves,  and  to  appear  in  their  own  dress,  without  a  wish 
‘  to  dictate  the  mode  in  which  it  is  now  presumed  they  ought 
‘  to  have  written.’ 
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Our  author  originally  intended  to  include  none  but  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  ;  none  in  fact  that  are  found  after  a.d.  1100.  VVe 
think  he  judged  wisely  in  somewhat  extending  the  rule.  Most 
of  the  words  thus  added  are  from  the  ‘  Saxon  Chronicle and  as 
in  every  such  case  the  date  is  added,  there  can  be  no  fear  of 
confounding  pure  with  impure  words.  The  valuable  system  of 
accents,  as  developed  by  recent  scholars,  has  been  adopted.  We 
must  add,  that,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  this  Dictionary  not 
only  answers  the  purpose  of  a  Saxon- English  and  of  a  Saxon- 
Latin,  but  of  an  English  and  Saxon  and  Latin  and  Saxon  Dic¬ 
tionary.  At  the  close  of  the  work  extensive  indices  of  English 
and  Latin  words  are  given,  and  references  to  the  columns  of  the 
Dictionary,  where  the  correspondent  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  to 
be  found. 

Nor  is  the  preliminary  matter  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  the 
Lexicon  itself.  After  illustrating  in  a  very  concise  but  perspi¬ 
cuous  manner  the  great  doctrine,  that  all  languages  had  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  our  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  origin,  history, 
and  mutual  connexion  of  the  Germanic  tongues.  These  he  treats 
in  a  series  of  brief  but  very  able  dissertations,  illustrated  by 
copious  specimens.  They  embrace  a  general  view  of  the  Low- 
German,  High-German,  and  Scandinavian  dialects.  Those  on 
Anglo-Saxon,  Friesic,  Dutch,  and  German,  are  of  considerable 
extent.  In  that  on  the  Friesic,  Dr  Bosworth  expresses  his  obli¬ 
gations  to  Mr  Halbertsma,  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of 
Friesian  literature.  We  quite  agree  with  our  author  as  to  the 
extraordinary  affinities  between  this  dialect  and  the  Anglo-Saxon ; 
and  that  it  is  calculated  to  shed  a  stronger  light  on  the  latter  than 
any  other  of  the  sister  dialects.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck, 
however,  throughout  these  dissertations,  with  the  strong  family 
likeness  amongst  all  the  dialects  of  the  Germanic  languages ; 
and  at  the  ease  with  which  any  one  acquainted  with  English  and 
Dutch,  or  English  and  German,  might  acquire  the  rest. 

The  Dissertations  are  followed  by  articles  on  the  affinity  of 
the  Germanic  languages ;  a  short  account  of  the  great  etymolo¬ 
gical  systems  of  modern  Germany,  the  essentials  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar ;  an  abstract  of  the  grammar  of  Rask,  and  of 
that  portion  of  Grimm’s  ‘  Deutsche  Grammatik  *  which  relates 
to  the  Saxon. 

In  fact,  this  volume  contains,  within  a  moderate  compass,  a 
complete  apparatus  for  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  Copious, 
accurate,  cheap — embodying  the  whole  results  of  modern  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholarship — there  is  no  other  work  of  the  kind  that  can 
be  put  in  comparison  with  it ;  and  we  therefore  unhesitatingly 
recommend  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  this  department  of  our 
literature. 
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AnT.  IX. — 1.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Aug.  23,  1839.  London. 

2.  Shall  we  overturn  the  Coach?” — A  Letter  to  George  Grole, 
Esq.  M.F.  London. 

3.  The  Ministerial  Crisis.  [By  T.  Gisborne,  Esq.,  Junior. 
London. 

T  T  is  recorded  of  a  lady  of  fashion,  that  being  once  at  a  water- 
ing-place  with  her  daughters,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
that,  for  the  sake  of  example,  she  might  as  well  go  to  church. 
Accordingly,  one  Sunday,  her  ladyship,  attended  by  the  young 
ladies,  entered  the  chapel  most  in  request,  and  having  boldly 
marched  up  the  aisle,  requested  the  pew-woman  to  give  them 
the  best  seats  for  hearing  the  preacher — ‘  a  private  pew,  if  you 
‘  please,  with  a  curtain :  let  it  be  the  warmest  you  have,  with 
‘  a  stove  in  it :  put  the  footman  close  by,  that  he  may  be  in 
‘  the  way  to  open  the  door.  I  prefer,  if  you  please,  that  pew 
‘  lined  with  red  cloth ;  it  looks  comfortable.’  ‘  Madam,’  said 
the  startled  pew-woman,  ‘  I  am  very  sorry — but  we  have  not 
‘  a  seat  to  give  you.’  The  lady  paused — turned  round  to  her 
daughters,  and  said,  (as  she  walked  out,)  with  the  complacency 
of  a  satisfied  conscience — ‘  Well,  my  dears,  at  all  events  we  have 
‘  done  the  civil  thing  !’  The  consolation  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  the  title  of  whose  speech  stands  amongst  those  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  prefixed  to  this  article,  is  something  of  the  same  kind. 
If  he  has  not  secured  his  place,  he  has  at  least  done  the  civil 
thing.  So  elated  are  his  Lordship  and  his  party  with  the  at¬ 
tempt,  that  they  are  not  contented  without  making  known  «o 
laudable  an  action  to  all  the  world.  The  civil  thing  is  not  only 
done,  but,  what  is  more,  the  civil  thing  is  published  and  sold  for 
popular  distribution  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  per 
dozen  ! 

We  own  that  to  us  there  seems  something  a  little  farcical  in 
the  sessional  ceremony  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  deems  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  institutions  of  the  country  to  perform.  What  might 
have  had  point  and  effect  in  the  first  instance,  argues  poverty  of 
invention  when  carried  into  an  annual  exhibition.  This  formal 
parade  of  verbal  hostility — this  speech  without  a  result — this 
elaborate  censure,  which  does  not  dare  to  risk  a  vote — this  unqua¬ 
lified  reprobation  of  the  past,  which  shrinks  from  all  application 
to  the  future — this  roar  about  impeachments  ending  in  a  nibble 
at  papers — appears  to  us  but  a  very  frivolous  amusement  in  the 
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leaders  of  a  party  that  professes  to  have  on  its  side  all  the  re¬ 
spectability  of  the  country,  when  they  wind  up  their  yearly  cam¬ 
paign  against  a  Ministry  who,  in  the  words  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Sessional  Reviewer,  are  ‘  regarded  by  the  people  with 
‘  hatred  and  contempt.’ 

If  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst 
avers,  ‘  pursue  a  course  considered,  and  justly,  by  the  consti- 
‘  tution  of  these  realms  as  a  high  misdemeanour,  subjecting  the 
*  parties  to  impeachment' — why  not  draw  up  the  articles,  and 
come  at  once  to  the  trial  ?  To  strut  forth  on  the  stage,  periodi¬ 
cally  at  fair-time,  with  all  this  parade  of  invective,  with  a 
ferrta  vox  and  a  sword  of  tin,  does  not  remind  us  so  much  of 
Coningsby  as  of  Catterfelto.  His  Lordship  entitles  his  speech 
‘  a  Review  of  the  Session.’  His  review  is  like  that  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  at  Thermopylte.  He  leaves  what  were  slain  of  the  enemy 
on  the  field,  but  he  carefully  buries  the  losses  on  his  own  side. 
He  not  only  exults  over  the  measures  that  have  been  slaughtered, 
but  over  those  he  had  meant  to  slaughter.  In  a  sort  of  Virgilian 
Hades,  conjured  up  by  his  Lordship’s  poetical  imagination,  he 
sees  before  him  the  innocent  spectres  of  Bills  yet  unborn ;  and 
is  heroically  indignant  that  he  has  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
butchering  them.  While  he  finds  so  much  cause  for  exultation, 
he  must  permit  us  to  look  out  for  comfort.  And,  in  the  first 
place — Lord  Lyndhurst  is  not  in  office. 

It  may  be  the  misfortune  of  this  Government,  that  many  of 
its  measures  on  behalf  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  have  been 
defeated  or  unavoidably  delayed  ;  but  it  has  not  existed,  nor 
does  it  yet  struggle  in  vain,  whilst  it  interposes  a  check  to  the 
encroachments  of  a  grasping  and  intolerant  party.  If  it  cannot 
completely  carry  out  the  principles  of  good  government,  it  is 
not  therefore  useless  whilst  it  prevents  the  formation  of  a  bigot¬ 
ed  ministry.  It  may  be  true  that  it  has  not  yet  established  for 
Ireland  municipal  institutions,  upon  just  and  liberal  conditions 
of  equality  with  England ;  but  whilst  it  exists,  it  at  least  prevents 
a  Municipal  Bill  that  would  strengthen  the  oligarchy  in  profess¬ 
ing  to  be  popular.  If  it  cannot  carry  the  low,  it  prevents  the 
establishment  of  the  high  franchise.  It  may  be  true  that  it 
has  not  yet  secured  to  the  Canadas  a  constitution  conformable 
to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  colonists ;  but  the  Canadas 
are  saved  at  least  from  the  counter-legislation  of  those  whose 
contemptuous  neglect  fostered  abuses ;  and  whose  factious  spirit 
at  the  ninth  hour  not  only  palters  with  the  remedies  for  dis¬ 
cord,  but  hazards  the  efficacy  of  protection  to  property  and 
life.  Whatever  may  be  the  patriotism  of  the  Tories  at  home, 
it  is  difficult  to  regard  their  treatment  of  the  Colonies  without 
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strong  and  unqualified  reprehension.  The  fairest  portions  of 
the  empire  secured  to  England  by  her  arms  and  commerce — 
her  last  possessions  in  the  New  World — are  torn  by  civil  com¬ 
motion — law  suspended — trade  arrested  : — on  one  side,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers,  stubborn  in  the  pride  of  race,  exasperated  by 
the  animosities  of  years,  despising  the  ignorance  which  thwarted 
all  improvement,  enraged  at  the  ferocity  which  menaced  their 
homes ;  on  the  other  side,  an  uninformed,  simple,  credulous 
peasantry,  roused  by  a  handful  of  demagogues  into  a  rebellion, 
not  the  less  lamentable  because  hopeless  ;  on  the  frontiers,  all 
the  desperate  spirits  of  an  adventurous  population,  feebly  restrained 
by  the  weak  Executive  of  a  Republic.  The  Crisis  appealed  not 
only  to  the  honour  of  the  Mother  Country,  but  to  her  humanity  ; 
and  if  ever  there  w’ere  occasion  in  which  it  behoved  statesmen  for  a 
while  to  lay  aside  those  hostilities  of  party — the  object  of  which 
is  the  ))Ossession  of  place — that  occasion  was  iir  the  appointment 
of  a  Governor-General  sent  to  the  Canadas  at  such  a  time.  It 
was  in  vain  to  suspend  a  constitution — in  vain  to  erect  an  autho¬ 
rity  of  parchment — if  the  discontented  in  Canada — if  the  borderers 
of  the  United  States — had  merely  to  glance  over  a  Londoit 
newspaper,  in  order  to  learn  that  one  branch  of  the  domestic 
legislature  was  seeking  occasion  to  arraign  as  a  defendant  the 
very  man  sent  out  to  the  Colonies  as  a  judge — that  every  step  of 
his  authority  was  watched  by  jealous  and  malignant  eyes — that  in 
the  least  collision  between  the  administrator  and  the  violators  of 
the  law,  the  violators  would  be  sheltered  at  the  expense  of  the 
administrator.  Who  does  not  know  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Opposition,-  from  the  moment  Lord  Durham  left  England  to  the 
hour  he  returned  ?  Who,  with  one  jrarticle  of  common  sense, 
can  deny,  or  even  doubt,  that  the  condition  of  the  Canadas,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Governor,  were  as  completely  party  questions 
with  the  Tories,  as  the  Irish  Appropriation  Clause  or  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill?  It  may  be  lamented  that  the  work  begun  by  Lord 
Durham  was  not  completed.  But  it  is  matter  of  congratiilation, 
at  least,  that  they  who  could  thwart  were  not  permitted  to  con¬ 
struct.  What  constitution — fair,  impartial,  and  permanent — could 
have  been  expected  from  a  Government  composed  of  those  who, 
when  in  power,  had  not  touched  a  single  grievance — who,  in 
opposition,  struggled  alike  against  conciliation  and  authority — 
and  who  prated  of  technicalities  and  forms,  when  law  itself  lay 
irr  ashes  amidst  the  flames  of  a  civil  war?  What  constitution, 
except  that  implied  by  Lord  Chandos,  even  before  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  had  turned  his  back  upon  England,  when  he  asked,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  his  party^,  ‘  Why  send  a  Governor  at  all  ?  Why 
‘  not  leave  the  Colonies  to  the  command  of  Sir  John  Colborne?’ 
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— as  if  the  sword  were  to  be  the  only  instrument  for  eradicating 
discontent ;  and  constitutions  meant  nothing  more  than  the  civil 
subjugation  of  one  race,  and  the  military  triumph  of  another. 
It  is  truly  amusing  to  find  Lord  Lyndhurst  complaining  that  no¬ 
thing  has  been  done  for  the  settlement  of  the  Canadas.  ‘  We  were 
‘  told  ’  he  says,  ‘  that  the  scheme  was  abandoned  in  consequence 
‘  of  information  recently  received  from  Canada.  What  that  infor- 
‘  mation  was  has  never  been  communicated  to  your  lordships,  or 
‘  the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  and  any  person  who  will  take 

*  the  pains  to  trace  the  proceedings  in  Canada  for  the  last  six 

*  months,  will  find  that  no  alteration  had  occurred  in  the  state  of 
‘  things  in  that  country  which  could  have  had  any  influence  upon 
‘  this  measure.’  Now,  let  us  look  to  the  fact.  When  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham’s  scheme  for  uniting  the  Canadas  became  known  to  Upper 
Canada,  that  province  did  not  at  first  seem  indisposed  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  proposal ;  it  is  true  that  it  demanded  disproportionate, 
but  it  was  far  from  improbable  that  it  might  listen  to  reasonable, 
terms.  Some  opposition  there  was,  but  it  did  not  promise  to  be 
inveterate.  The  Bill  was  prepared.  Now,  did  nothing  occur  in 
that  country  which  could  not  have  any  influence  upon  this  mea¬ 
sure  ?  Why,  there  actually  arrived  in  London,  just  prior  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  scheme,  resolutions  adopted  by  a  very  decided 
majority  of  the  Legislative  Council,  against  the  project  of  an 
union,  even  in  the  mitigated  form  in  which  it  had  found  favour 
with  the  Assembly.*  The  loyalty  of  the  Upper  Canadians  entitled 
them  at  least  to  respectful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Mother 
Country ;  and  her  obvious  duty,  on  this  new  opposition,  was  to 
conciliate  scruples. before  she  attempted  to  enforce  legislation. 
But  this  declaration  from  one  of  the  constitutional  authorities 
of  Upper  Canada,  Lord  Lyndhurst  perhaps  will  still  assert  to  be 
‘  nothing  that  could  have  any  influence  on  the  measure  proposed  !’ 
for  that  boasted  regard  for  colonial  constitutions — so  lynx-eyed 
when  siding  with  the  oligarchy  of  Jamaica — appears  liable  to 
sudden  ophthalmia,  when  the  wishes  of  the  Canadian  Legislative 
Council  are  treated  with  becoming  respect  by  the  Government. 
The  love  for  constitutional  privileges  evinced  by  the  Tories,  resem¬ 
bles  the  magic  tent  in  the  Arabian  Nights — it  possesses  the  most 
wonderful  powers  of  expansion  and  diminution.  Are  abuses  to 
be  protected  ? — its  circumference  seems  boundless :  is  liberty  to 
be  sheltered  ? — it  shrivels  up  into  a  nutshell. 

*  The  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  accompanied,  we  believe,  by  a 
strong  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  post¬ 
pone  all  Parliamentary  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  Union,  while 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  rebellion  was  still  fresh  in  Canada. 
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But  the  noble  lord  passes  on  to  Jamaica.  There,  indeed,  he 
displays  his  love  for  constitutional  rights;  and  there,  no  less 
brilliantly,  is  exhibited  the  consistent  and  sublime  superiority  to 
all  party  considerations  of  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  ‘  This  question,’  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  great 
emphasis,  when  urging  the  expediency  of  hearing  Mr  Burge  at 
the  bar,  ‘  ought  not  to  be  considered  a  party  question.'  Sir 
Robert  is  right  in  his  theory :  we  will  look  presently  to  his 
practice.  As  this  question,  however,  is  one  of  extreme  importance 
— as  upon  it  the  Government  resigned — as  in  another  session  it  is 
likely  to  be  renewed,  and  as  the  most  extraordinary  misrepre¬ 
sentations  have  been  made  upon  the  subject,  let  us,  as  briefly  and 
clearly  as  possible,  lay  before  the  reader  the  grounds  of  the 
contest  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  that  suspended  the 
constitution  of  Jamaica.  We  say  nothing  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Jamaica  planters  before,  or  immediately  subsequent  to, 
the  Negro  Emancipation  Act.  Indeed,  in  the  article  on 
the  ‘  Jamaica  Question,’  in  our  last  Number,  that  part  of 
the  subject  was  completely  exhausted.  It  is  sufliciently 
allowed  by  all  parties,  that  the  planters  were  more  willing 
to  take  the  twenty  millions  than  to  carry  out  the  conditions 
with  which  the  purchase-money  was  saddled.  The  Act  of 
.  Emancipation  imperatively  demanded  legislative  provisions  for 
the  new  state  of  society  it  created.  Amongst  these,  the  one 
perhaps  most  immediately  important,  was  a  measure  for  the 
regulation  of  prisons.  During  the  period  of  slavery,  (as  Mr 
Labouchere  accurately  observes  in  his  opening  speech  on  the 
first  Jamaica  Bill,)  the  punishments  awarded  to  the  Negroes — in 
other  words,  to  the  working  population — were  inflicted  by  the 
domestic  authority  of  the  masters.  It  is  obvious  that  they  would 
have  been  little  disposed  to  resort  to  prison  discipline,  when  to 
imprison  a  slave  was  to  lose  his  labour.  Prisons  were,  therefore, 
of  trifling  importance  in  the  catalogue  of  penal  inflictions.  But 
after  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  measures  respecting  prison  discip¬ 
line  became  vitally  necessary  :  if  left  exclusively  to  the  planters, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  punishments  might  be  devised  to  render 
slavery  as  barbarous  and  complete  as  it  was  before,  and  to  transfer 
to  the  hands  of  the  gaoler  the  lash  of  the  baffled  overseer.  But 
during  the  period  of  Apprenticeship,  not  one  step  towards  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  prisons  was  taken  by  the  Jamaica  Legislature.  'Phe  most 
frightful  abuses  prevailed  :  Negroes  were  committed  to  gaol  by 
special  magistrates,  tools  of  the  local  authorities — these  places 
became  pandemoniums  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  sanguinary 
revenge — women  were  flogged,  their  hair  cut  oflF ;  they  died  of  the 
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severities  of  the  treadmill.  Inquests  are  held  :  three  out  of  eight 
in  j>rison  are  declared  to  have  perished  by  the  discipline  inflicted : 
--  the  verdict  of  the  ‘  Visitation  of  God’  upon  the  remaining 
five,  seems  to  have  been  generally  understood  as  a  blasphemous 
screen  to  the  torturers.  ‘  The  punishment,’  says  the  Governor, 

‘  of  the  Cat  upon  women  who  will  not  work  on  the  treadmill, 
has  ‘  become  so  general,  that  some  example  should  be  made.’ 
Complaints  are  poured  into  the  Jamaica  Legislature,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  Select  Committees.  The  Select  Committees  report 
that  ‘  the  existing  laws  are  sufficient  to  prevent  abuses.’ 
Nothing  is  done.  After  repeated  solicitations  on  the  part  of 
the  Jamaica  Cloverninent,  the  British  ^linistry  come  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  with  an  Act  for  Prison  Regulations  in  the 
Vest  Indies.  Observe  that  this  is  njt  done  till  the  Jamaica 
Legislature  has  declined  all  measures  o  r  the  subject.  The  Bill 
is  introduced  by  Lord  Glenelg  in  the  Lords — Lord  Ellenborough 
expresses  his  approval  of  it.  It  passes  unanimously — it  comes  to 
the  Commons.  Mr  Burge,  as  agent  for  Jamaica,  protests  against 
it.  Lord  Chandos  moves  for  a  copy  of  that  protest,  which  is 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tories — 
the  West  Indian  proprietors  in  Parliament — have  therefore  their 
attention  forcibly  directed  to  the  Bill;  and  what  is  the  result? — 
No  opposition  whatecer! — the  Bill  passes  the  Commons  with  the 
same  unanimity  as  in  the  Lords.  It  reaches  Jamaica:  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  after  the  abolition  of  the  Appren¬ 
ticeship  is  held.  The  Assembly  declare  the  passing  of  this  Act 
an  infringement  of  their  rights,  aitd  at  once  refuse  to  exercise 
their  legislative  functiorrs.  They  suspend  laws  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  Colony.  In  a  word,  they  abdicate  their  pow’ers — they 
strip  themselves  of  the  exercise  of  their  own  constitution — they 
are  prorogued,  to  give  them  time  for  consideration  :  they  persist 
— they  are  dissolved.  A  new  Assembly  is  chosen — the  result  is 
the  same — they  hold  fast  to  their  refusal  to  legislate ;  and  Sir 
Lionel  Smith,  the  Governor-General,  thus  appeals,  in  his 
despateh  to  Lord  Glenelg,  to  the  Imperial  Legislature : — 

<  Yuur  lordship  will  be  fully  satisfied,  from  this  last  appeal  to  the 
electoral  body,  that  no  House  of  Asscmhhf  can  71010  be  foimd  that  will 
uck/icwledge  the  aidhoriti/  of  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Co/m/io/is,  to  enact 
laws  for  Jamaica,  or  will  be  likely  to  pass  just  and  prude/it  laws  for 
that  large  jwrtion  of  the  Negro  population  lately  brought  into  freedom  ; 
and  your  lurdsliip  will  be  perfectly  aware  I  liave  no  power,  as  the 
Governor,  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  House  of  Assembly  having 
refused  to  perform  its  functions.  Thus  a  constituency,  wliich  may  be 
computed  at  about  1500  or  16OO  voters  for  the  whole  islami,  have  re¬ 
turned,  and  will  continue  to  return,  the  sa)ne  members,  who  deny  the 
atUhorily  of  the  mother  country,  while  upwards  of  300,000  of  Uev 
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Majesty's  free  and  loyal  subjects  are  totally  unrepresented ;  and  my 
appeal  to  obtain  for  them  common  laws  of'  protection  as  labourers  has, 
your  lordship  will  find,  been  totally  disregarded.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  offence  of  the  British  Legislature 
had  been — after  all  attempts  to  urge  the  Jamaica  Assembly  to  take 
measures  on  the  subject  were  found  in  vain — to  exercise  the  un¬ 
questionable  right  to  see  that  the  Emancipation  Act  was  fairly 
carried  out;  and  that  the  Negroes,  who  could  no  longer  be  tor¬ 
tured  and  murdered  in  one  place  under  the  name  of  slaves,  should 
not  be  tortured  and  murdered  in  another  under  the  name  of 
prisoners.  But  not  contented  with  thus  braving  the  power  of  the 
Alother  Country — with  thus  abdicating  legislation,  because  con¬ 
trolled  in  tyranny — the  Jamaica  Assembly  issues  forth  a  solemq 
protest,  containing  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  This  House  does  not  dread  a  comparison  with  tlie  Commons  of 
Enf'Iand  in  the  success  of  their  legislation.  Our  laws  hare  not  been 
defied,  as  by  the  Irish  opponents  of  tithes;  murders  are  not  committed 
in  our  island  by  companies  of  armed  men  in  open  day ;  nor  do  bands 
prowl  about  at  night,  setting  fire  to  barns  and  ricks  of  corn ;  nor  do  our 
labourers  and  artisans  combine,  as  of  late  in  Dublin  and  Glasgow,  to 
raise  wages  even  by  maiming  and  murder.  Our  courts  are  never  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  obscenities  which  disgrace  England,  nor  do  our  husbands 
and  daughters  resort  to  them,  to  expose  their  own  shame  fur  a  money 
price.  The  horrible  trade  of  Burke,  and  we  fear  of  many  more,  which 
has  given  a  new  word- to  the  English  language,  was  never  heard  of  here; 
nor  have  we  ever  heard  of  here,  nor  have  we  ever  known,  instances  of 
parents  putting  their  infant  families  to  death,  to  save  them  from  the 
protracted  sufferings  of  starvation.  It  is  not  in  Jamaica  that  unfortunate 
mothers  outrage  nature  by  the  destruction  of  their  new.born  offspring,  to 
avoid  the  cruel  persecutions  of  a  hard-hearted  and  destroying  morality,’ 
Ac.  Ac. 

Such  is  the  language,  not  said  in  the  heat  of  debate  by  one  pas¬ 
sionate  orator,  but  formally,  deliberately,  solemnly  adopted  in 
writing,  as  the  sense  of  the  Assembly !  Well  might  Mr  Labouchere 
ask,  ‘  if  men  capable  of  using  such  language  in  a  deliberate  state 
‘  paper,  were  likely  to  pass  laws  which  are  wise  and  impartial !’ 
The  Assembly  having  thus  reduced  itself  to  a  defunct  body — its 
legislators  having  thus  replied  to  a  remonstrance  by  a  libel 
— the  Ministry  come  to  Parliament  with  their  first  Jamaica 
Bill,  having  for  its  object  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Jamaica  Constitution,  which  in  fact  the  Jamaica  Assembly  had 
themselves  annihilated.  Upon  this  question  arose  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Tories.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  whole  dispute 
had  originated  on  the  Prisons  Bill,  which  the  Tories  had  passed 
unanimously.  It  was  a  question  whether  we  were  right  in 
passing,  or  the  Jamaica  Planters  right  in  resisting,  that  Bill. 
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If  an  infringement  on  their  rights,  why  had  the  Lords  as  well  as 
the  Commons,  the  Tories  as  well  as  the  Whigs,  passed  it  unani- 
moasly  ?  if  not  an  infringement  on  their  rights,  but  a  legitimate 
assertion  of  the  British  Legislature  on  behalf  of  humanity  and  jus¬ 
tice,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Tories  who  consented  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  should  stand  by  its  enforcement  ?  But  in  this  question  they 
are  suddenly  smitten  with  a  passionate  love  for  constitution^ 
liberty.  Suspend  the  Jamaica  constitution,  that  has  lasted  more 
than  a  hundred  and  hfty  years ! — it  is  a  stretch  of  despotism  not  to 
be  thought  of.  The  conduct  of  the  planters  is  softened  down  into 
a  becoming  intemperance,  provoked  by  a  passion  for  freedom ;  the 
libel  of  the  protest  is  styled  violent  language,  it  is  true,  but  ‘  violent 
‘  language  does  not  justify  the  suspension  of  the  constitution.’* 
And  this,  too,  is  said  by  the  very  men  who  made  the  language — 
not  formally  written,  but  hastily  spoken,  not  promulged  by  an 
assembly,  but  delivered  by  one  man — who  made  the  language  of 
Mr  O’Connell  the  main  ground  of  their  support  of  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill ;  and  who  still  find  in  that  language  a  never-failing 
excuse  for  withholding  municipal  rights  from  the  Irish  people ! 
But  what,  all  the  while,  was  this  constitution — this  *  ancient  re- 
‘  presentative  assembly,’  to  use  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  reverential 
phraseology,  to  which  he  actually  compares  the  British  House  of 
Commons  ?  Why,  an  oligarchy  of  forty-five  members,  chiefly 
planters,  attorneys,  and  overseers,  chosen  out  of  a  population  of 
about  three  thousand  six  hundred,  by  another  oligarchy  of  six¬ 
teen  hundred  according  to  Sir  L.  Smith,  or  two  thousand  electors 
according  to  Mr  Labouchere! — a  constitution  which,  in  fact,  would 
cease  to  exist  in  fifteen  months,  by  the  electoral  enfranchisement  of 
the  Negroes !  And  what,  after  all,  did  the  opposition  to  the  sus¬ 
pension  amount  to  ?  Was  it  said  that  the  ministers  were  not  right 
in  the  cause  of  the  dispute?  Ko;  Sir  Robert  Peel  ‘  thought  it  right 
*  to  adhere  to  the  Prisons  Bill.’  Was  it  argued  that  the  suspension 
of  the  constitution  was  an  injustice  not  to  be  listened  to  on  any 
terms  ?  No ;  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  himself  to  suspend  it, 
if  the  planters  persisted  another  year  in  the  course  they  had 
adopted.  All  he  asked  was  delay  for  a  locus  pcenitentice — a  delay 
after  prorogation — a  dissolution — a  new  assembly — a  second  ah- 
dication — a  deliberate  protest,  couched  in  language  such  as  the 
most  powerful  foe  never  dared  address  to  the  meanest  nation ! 
Delay — this  is  all  that  is  asked — asked,  too,  by  those  whose 
favourite  charge  against  the  Government  in  its  (colonial  policy, 
is  that  of  timidity  and  vacillation !  Delay,  as  Mr  Buller  well 
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remarked,  that  the  Government  might  do  that  during  the  re¬ 
cess,  which  might  be  done  with  tenfold  dignity  and  effect  during 
the  session.  Delay,  while  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  in 
abeyance,  and  this  in  the  year  preceding  the  political  enfran¬ 
chisement,  and  following  the  social  emancipation,  of  the  Negroes, 
when  every  nerve  should  have  been  strained  to  ensure  success  to 
that  momentous  experiment !  Delay  in  the  most  important  crisis, 
when  the  very  safety  of  the  Colony  depended  on  the  vigour 
of  the  Executive ! 

But,  if  such  was  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Opposition,  let 
let  us  not  forget  the  manoeuvres  by  which  they  sought  to  make 
it  good.  On  this  question,  which  so  nearly  obtained  for  the 
country  the  blessings  of  a  Tory  Government,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  people  should  be  thoroughly  enlightened  as  to  the  means 
by  which  those  blessings  would  have  been  procured.  In  the  first 
stages  of  the  Bill,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  we  before  observed,  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  that  it  was  not  a  party  question.  ‘  It  ought  not 
‘  to  be  considered  a  party  question.'  *  As  I  said  before^  there  is  no 
‘  party  interest  committed  in  this  question.'  So  much  faith  was 
given  to  these  assurances,  that  the  Bill  w'as  not,  at  the  outset, 
considered  likely  to  lead  to  a  close  division.  But  suddenly  it  was 
reported — suspected — known,  that  some  nine  or  ten  gentlemen 
of  extreme  opinions  on  the  Liberal  side  would  oppose  the  Bill. 
Calculations  were  made  at  the  Carlton  Club;  with  this  aid  Alinis- 
ters  might  be  beaten  ;  the  question  that  ‘  ought  not  to  be  made 
‘  a  party  question,’  immediately  became  one.  It  was  notorious 
that  gentlemen  on  the  Tory  side,  connected  with  the  West  Indies, 
were  not  only  favourable  to  the  measure,  but,  as  Lord  John  Russell 
observed,  ‘  had  communicated  that  opinion  to  various  members 
‘  of  the  Administration.’  2'hese  gentlemen  mere  called  upon  to 
renounce  the  sentiments  so  expressed — to  revoke  the  support 
promised  or  implied — ‘  to  sacrifice  their  own  opinions  and  in- 
‘  terests  on  the  question  of  Jamaica,  to  gratify  English  party.’ 
Every  thing,  in  short,  that  could  be  laid  hold  of  for  the  purpose — 
Tory  scruples.  Radical  connivance — was  caught  up,  punched 
out,  and  rammed  down  as  wadding  for  the  great  gun  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  When,  in  the  introduction  of  the  second  Jamaica  Bill,  Lord 
John  Russell  complained  of  thus  sacrificing  the  West  Indies  to 
party  considerations,  after  so  grave  assurances  of  the  impropriety 
of  making  the  previous  measure  a  party  question.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  literally  nothing  to  say  for  himself — nothing,  except 
in  defence  of  party  principles  generally,  and  a  reference  to  the 
example  of  Mr  Fox  in  the  French  war ! — as  if  Mr  Fox  had  ever 
said  that  the  French  war  was  not  a  party  question ! 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  cause  of  dispute  between  the  Go- 
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vernment  and  tlie  Opposition.*  Such  was  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Tories  on  that  memorable  question  which  led  to  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Ministers.  Turn  and  twist  it  as  you  will,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fought  and  fell  on  behalf  of  the  Negro  population,  against 
an  oligarchy  of  forty-five  planters,  chosen  by  two  thousand  elec¬ 
tors,  in  vindication  alike  of  the  majesty,  the  honour,  and  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  British  people  ;  and  we  are  perfectly  persuaded  that, 
as  soon  as  the  facts  should  have  become  fairly  known  and  calmly 
considered  by  the  public,  that  moral  power  which  effected  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  would  not  have  been  seen  supporting  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  English  Tories  with  the  Jamaica  taskmasters. 

To  the  dispute  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Sovereign 
as  to  the  Household  appointments,  which  led  to  the  restoration  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  we  may  perhaps  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter : 
we  content  ourselves  now  with  observing,  that  to  us  it  seems  that 
there  w’as  a  graver  and  more  serious  consideration  involved  in  the 
dispute,  than  that  which  appears  on  the  surface.  It  was  not  merely 
a  question  whether  the  Sovereign  was  to  be  debarred  from  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  her  meanest  subject — condemned  to  feel 
that  every  association,  every  intimacy,  every  friendship,  was 
held  upon  the  tenure  of  ministerial  jealousy  and  fear — chopped 
and  changed  with  each  fluctuation  of  party — living  not  in  a 
home  but  an  inn  ;  there  was  another  consideration,  appealing  to 
popular  reason,  as  well  as  to  kindly  and  generous  sympathies. 
>Vas  it  a  safe  precedent  to  establish,  that  a  Ministry,  not  having  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  CommonSy  should  make  that  very  rea¬ 
son  the  pretext  for  demanding  a  peculiar  show  of  countenance 
from  the  Crown  f  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  ‘  so  to  constitute 
‘  her  Majesty’s  household,  that  her  Majesty’s  confidential  scr- 
‘  vants  might  have  the  advantage  of  a  public  demonstration  of 
*  her  Majesty’s  full  support  and  confidence  — namely,  a  greater 
demonstration  than  any  minister  had  ever  before  demanded ;  and 
avowedly  as  a  counterpoise  to  what  Sir  Robert  justly  considered 
his  greatest  difficulty — a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons ! 
Nay,  this  principle  of  mock  support  from  the  Crown,  was  to  be 
enforced  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  the  want  of  real  approbation  in 
the  Commons.  ‘  My  great  difficulty,’  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ‘  was 
‘  Ireland — a  majority  of  twenty-two  had  decided  in  favour  of  the 
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Jamaica  Bill — in  the  dangers  of  Negro  legislation,  following,  with  their  en¬ 
franchisement,  closely  upon  planter  oligarchy,  because  we  wish  to  leave 
the  dispute  between  Ministers  and  Opposition  in  the  simplest  possible 
shape. 
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*  policy  of  the  Irish  Government.’  And  how  was  this  majority  to 
be  neutralized  or  won  over?  By  an  appeal  to  the  people  ?  No — 
by  the  banishment  of  the  ladies  of  the  Household  connected  with 
Lords  Normanby  and  jMorpeth  !  To  make  head  against  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  move,  not 
the  Commons,  but  the  Court.  We  confess  that  we  think  this 
principle  and  this  precedent  were  as  dangerous  both  to  the  Crown 
and  to  the  Commons  as  any  ever  before  demanded  and  resisted. 

For  a  lover  of  peace  and  order.  Lord  Lyndhurst  finds  a  sin¬ 
gular  cause  of  complaint  in  the  establishment  of  a  Police  Force  at 
^lanchester,  Bolton,  and  Birmingham.  ‘  These  Bills,’  he  says, 

‘  were  requisite  on  account  of  the  tumults  and  disturbances 
‘  which  have  taken  place  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  island.’ 
If  so,  were  Ministers  to  blame  for  raising  a  constitutional  force 
against  tumult  and  disturbance  ?  ‘  But  the  Ministers  are 

‘  deeply  responsible  for  these  riots.’  ‘  It  was  they,’  says  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  ‘  who  first  roused  the  people  ;  they  first  excited  and 
‘  stimulated  them  to  acts  of  tumult  and  disorder.’  And  this  is 
actually  said  by  a  member  of  that  very  Government  under  whose 
rule  ‘  Captain  Swing’  reigned  so  freely — under  whose  nerveless 
hands  every  spring  in  the  social  system  was  loosened — beneath 
whose  impotent  severities  rose  up  the  gigantic  association  of 
Ireland — blazed  the  midnight  fires,  and  swelled  the  preedial 
mobs,  from  Kent  to  Norfolk — and  whose  wdiitening  lips  prayed 
the  monarch,  scarce  seated  on  his  throne,  not  to  cross  the  fatal 
boundary  of  Temple  Bar  !  This  is  said  by  one  from  whose  party 
has  proceeded,  if  not  all,  at  least  no  inferior  portion  of  that  agi¬ 
tation  against  the  New  Poor-Law,  from  which,  in  truth,  far  more 
than  from  causes  purely  political,  the  proceedings  of  the  Chartists 
have  taken  their  peculiar  impulse  and  passion.  Happy,  indeed, 
is  it  for  the  safety  of  this  country,  as  well  as  for  those  unfortu¬ 
nate  men  U’ho  are  already  awakening  from  the  frantic  councils 
of  their  demagogues,  that  those  who  see  no  sceptre  but  the 
sword,  no  sign-post  but  the  gibbet,  are  not  in  a  situation  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  act  upon  notions  of  a  strong  government! 
Let  them  rail,  if  they  please,  at  that  forbearance,  which  is  but 
trust  in  the  good  sense  of  a  great  and  a  free  people,  and  which, 
in  aliasing  the  frenzy  of  a  misguided  class  to  fret  and  consume 
itself,  is  rapidly  destroying  Chartism  through  its  own  follies, 
without  making  victims  of  the  deceived,  and  martyrs  of  the  de¬ 
ceivers.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  had  the  country  reaped 
no  other  benefits  from  the  Whig  Ministry,  that  Ministry  would 
be  entitled  to  lasting  honour  and  gratitude,  for  the  lenient  and 
wise,  because  peace-preserving  and  liberty-preserving,  maxims 
upon  which  it  acted  throughout  the  Chartist  crisis. 
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On  looking  back  to  the  past  session,  we  see,  then,  much  cause 
for  satisfaction  amongst  all  men  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
liberal  government ;  tor  liberal  government  consists  not  only  in 
the  advancement  of  popular  interests,  but  in  checks  to  an  anti- 
popular  policy.  It  is  easy  for  intemperate  or  superficial  poli¬ 
ticians  to  exclaim,  that  the  cry  of  keeping  out  the  Tories  is  stale 
and  hackneyed.  The  question  is  not  only  whether  you  promote 
good  government  by  keeping  in  the  Whigs,  but  whether  you 
prevent  bad  government  by  keeping  out  the  Tories.  It  does 
not  signify  if  the  argument  be  stale,  so  long  as  the  truth  it  em¬ 
bodies  is  not  worn  away.  If,  in  looking  to  the  Canadas,  we 
find  that  all  nobler  considerations  for  the  colonies  were  merged  in 
the  selfish  and  splenetic  desire  to  embarrass  the  Government  at 
home  ;  if,  in  looking  to  Jamaica,  w'e  find  that  the  boasted  regard 
to  constitutional  rights  was  but  the  sympathy  of  one  oligarchy 
with  another  ;  if,  in  the  debates  on  Irish  policy,  the  punishment 
of  an  individual  is  sought  in  the  exclusion  of  a  people  from  civil 
rights  upon  religious  pretences ;  if,  in  the  attacks  on  Ministers 
for  their  forbearance  to  the  Chartists,  the  old  spirit  of  Peterloo 
breaks  forth — we  may  reasonably  deem  that  Government  no 
slight  blessing,  which  preserves  the  North  American  Colonies 
— the  Negro  population  of  the  West  Indies — the  Catholics  of 
Ireland — and  the  whole  fabric  of  social  order  in  Great  Britain, 
from  men  w’ho  have  lost  the  power,  but  have  not  outgrown  the 
opinions,  of  the  Addingtons  and  Castlereaghs. 

But  if  the  review  of  the  session  be  satisfactory  in  evils  prevented, 
it  is  certainly  not  barren  in  benefits  conferred.  It  is  true  that 
one  great  and  most  valuable  reform,  suggested  in  the  opening 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  namely,  the  amelioration  of  the  Laws,  has 
not  been  commenced.  The  many  nights  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session  claimed  by  the  Opposition  for  party  contests,  and  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Ministers,  wdiich  necessarily  led  to  the  interruption  of 
public  business,  deprived  the  country  of  this  benefit.  But  one 
great  measure  has  passed  the  legislature  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Penny  Postage — a  measure,  the  results  of  w'hich,  social  and  com¬ 
mercial,  will  be  felt  more  widely  and  more  rapidly  than  all  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Tories  on  the  country  from  the  year 
1800  to  the  year  1830.  The  Slave  Trade  Suppression  Bill  has 
defeated  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Edu¬ 
cation  Grant,  a  trifle  in  pecuniary  amount,  but  of  immense 
importance  when  regarded  as  the  first  solemn  recognition  by 
the  State  of  the  great  principle  of  National  Education,  without 
violence  to  religious  opinion,  constitutes  an  era  in  the  progress 
of  enlightened  and  philosophical  legislation.  These  suffice  for  an 
answer  to  men  who  assert  that  the  Ministers  can  effect  nothing, 
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because  they  have  been  baffled  in  much  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  present  nearly  even  balance  of  parties — the  interruption  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  short  restoration  of  the  Tories — the  difficulties  that 
on  every  side  surrounded  the  Government,  and  enfeebled  the 
legislation  of  the  session,  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  three 
such  measures  have  been  enacted,  than  that  so  many  others  have 
been  frustrated. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  politicians  to  assert,  that  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  Little 
or  no  difference,  when  (to  say  nothing  of  every  branch  of  colonial 
policy)  on  the  Suppression  of  Slavery,  they  had  the  opposition  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington — on  the  Postage  Bill,  the  determined 
resistance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — on  the  Education  Grant,  the  fiercest 
hostility  of  every  section  of  the  Tories  !  What  are  the  other  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  public  opinion  has  been  most  divided,  and,  on  the 
Liberal  side,  most  loudly  expressed  ?  The  policy  towards  Ireland 
— the  Corn  Laws — the  Vote  by  Ballot.  No  difference  between 
Whigs  and  Tories,  when,  on  the  Administration  of  Lord  Norman- 
by,  approval  is  registered  on  one  side,  censure  on  the  other ;  when 
the  Corn  Laws  and  the  Ballot  are  open  questions  with  the  Whigs, 
and  rigid  adherence  to  the  present  systems  the  watchword  of  the 
Tories !  But  it  is  said,  that  to  leave  the  Vote  by  Ballot  an  open 
question  ‘was  a  shabby  proceeding.’  If  so,  Mr  Pitt  was  the 
shabbiest  politician  that  ever  administered  the  affairs  of  this 
country.  We  do  not  pause  to  discuss  the  abstract  merits  of 
secret  suffrage  :  to  measure  these,  and  compare  fairly  the  coun¬ 
terbalancing  evils,  we  must  first  gauge,  dispassionately,  the 
degree  of  intimidation  which  it  is  designed  to  counteract  and 
baffle.  All  secresy  in  the  expression  of  opinion  is  bad  in  itself ; 
but  the  crime  rests  not  with  the  man  who  conceals,  but  with 
those  whose  persecution  renders  the  coneealment  necessary.  It 
was  an  evil  that  the  Christians  under  Domitian,  or  that  the  Pro¬ 
testants  under  Philip  II.,  should  worship  their  God  in  secret. 
And,  no  doubt,  if  men  could  have  prayed  by  ballot,  Christians 
and  Protestants,  in  those  unhappy  times.  Would  have  fervently 
desired  to  do  so.  Noble  and  manly  would  have  been  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  such  an  evasion  of  the  lions  and  the  rack.  ‘  What 
‘  sort  of  religion  is  this,’  might  have  been  said  with  eloquent  in¬ 
dignation,  ‘  which  dares  not  express  itself  openly  ?  Pretty  fellows 
‘  you  to  set  up  to  be  saints,  when  you  shrink  from  the  honour  of 
‘  being  martyrs.  Look  at  us,  you  rogues — do  not  we  pray  openly, 
‘  and  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  or  celebrate  mass  in  the  face  of  day?’ 
The  unhappy  men  thus  addressed,  might  have  answered,  if  they 
dared, — ‘  You  pray  openly,  because  you  are  the  persecutors;  we 
‘  in  secret,  because  we  are  the  persecuted.  We  will  be  martyrs 
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‘  rather  than  betray  conscience.  But  if  we  can  serve  conscience 
‘  without  being  torn  to  pieces,  or  roasted  alive,  we  confess  that 
‘  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  our  feelings  to  save  ourselves.' 
Wherever  there  is  a  duty  to  be  discharged,  the  conscience  enters 
alike  into  politics  as  religion.  Wherever  the  law  cannot  touch  the 
oppressor,  it  is  too  much  to  talk  of  the  manliness  of  being  oppressed. 
But  we  pass  over  these  debatable  points,  and  content  ourselves 
with  the  simple  fact,  that  no  liberal  politician,  of  whatever  degree, 
can  honestly  contend  that  there  is  no  distinction,  except  that  of 
office,  between  W’higs  and  Tories ;  while  the  most  popular  of  all 
constitutional  reforms  is  an  open  question  with  the  one,  and  the 
subject  of  the  fiercest  reprobation  with  the  other. 

We  pause  from  these  reflections  on  individual  questions,  to  cast 
a  glance  over  the  position  of  ^Ministers,  and  the  state  of  Parties. 
The  electoral  population  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  all  free  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  representative  system  exists,  is  divided  into  two 
great  classes — the  Popular  and  the  Anti-Popular.  Each  of  these 
contains  subdivisions  as  numerous  as  the  shades  or  colourings  of 
human  character — stretching,  on  the  one  side,  towards  absolute 
despotism,  whether  in  Church  or  State ;  verging,  on  the  other, 
towards  the  institutions  of  a  republic.  It  is  an  error,  then,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  differences  and  degrees  of  political  opinion  are  found  only 
behind  the  Ministerial  benches.  Mr  Baring  W’^all,  in  his  recent 
Pamphlet,  observes,  as  a  fact  notorious  to  all,  that  between  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel  and  some  of  his  followers,  there  are  distinctions  as  wide 
as  between  Lord  Melbourne  and  Mr  Hume.  But  the  necessary 
result — partly  of  the  strength  of  each  of  the  two  main  parties, 
partly  of  the  divisions  in  each — is  to  produce  a  public  opinion,  not 
less  in  one  than  in  the  other,  wliich  deduces  from  the  extremes 
and  varieties  of  either  party  a  certain  practical  compromise  of 
theory  and  action.  No  matter  which  of  these  classes  be  in  power ; 
it  cannot  go  to  the  lengths  espoused  by  many  of  its  component 
members.  Beyond  what  is  practicable  in  administration,  there 
must  always  be  something  desiderated  in  theory.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
could  not  govern  England  on  the  principles  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis; 
nor  could  Lord  Melbourne  govern  England  on  the  principles  of  Sir 
William  Molesworth.  Nay,  if  Sir  Robert  Inglis  were  made  Prime 
]\iinister  to-morrow,  he  would  not  be  six  months  in  office,  before 
there  would  be  many  other  Inglises  to  condemn  him  for  conceding 
too  far;  just  as,  if  Sir  M’illiam  Molesworth  succeeded  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  there  would  be  a  million  Molesworths  to  condemn 
him  for  not  going  far  enough.  It  is  easy  for  the  speculative  to 
outbid  the  practical  man.  He  who  has  got  El  Dorado  before 
him,  is  not  to  be  dazzled  even  by  Peru : — estates,  in  theory,  are 
all  held  by  yearly  tenants; — 
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Hseredem  alterius,  velut  anda  superveait  undara.’ 

It  follows  from  this — the  necessary  condition  of  a  free  people 
and  a  representative  government — that  any  possible  administra¬ 
tion  must  always  be  more  moderate  in  its  views,  than  many  of  those 
who  favour  it  with  their  support.  Mirabeau  has  illustrated  this 
necessity  with  his  usual  force  and  felicity,  where  he  says,  the  man 
in  his  closet  opens  his  map,  and  passes  with  the  motion  of  a  finger 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Mississipi.  But  the  man  who  actually 
proposes  to  cross  an  alp  or  to  traverse  the  ocean,  must  apportion 
his  journey  or  his  voyage  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  or  the 
resources  at  his  command.  *  We  cannot,’  to  use  the  language 
of  Burke,  ‘  consider  our  country  as  a  carte  blanche,  upon  which 
‘  we  may  scribble  whatever  we  please.  A  man  full  of  warm 
‘  speculative  benevolence  may  w'ish  his  society  otherwise  consti- 
‘  tuted  than  he  finds  it ;  but  a  good  patriot  and  a  true  politician 
‘  always  considers  how  he  shall  make  the  most  of  the  existing 
‘  materials  of  his  country.’ 

That  government  is  the  best  which  unites  the  greatest  degree 
of  progress  and  improvement  with  the  greatest  degree  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  safety — which  is  best  suited  to  the  people,  and  there¬ 
fore  most  popular — which  is  most  conducive  to  order,  and  there¬ 
fore  most  conservative.  In  the  most  timid  part  of  his  career,  in 
the  fullest  excitement  of  his  reason  or  his  fancy  against  Mr  Fox 
and  the  French  Revolution,  Burke  does  not  contend  that  the  duty 
of  a  minister  is  to  stand  super  antirpias  rias.  ‘  A  disposition  to 
‘  preserve,’  he  says,  ‘  and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken  together, 

‘  w'ould  be  my  standard  of  a  statesman.’* 

We  think  it  must  be  allowed  by  all  thinking  men,  that,  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  Whig  Government,  or 
to  one  more  or  less  analogous  to  it,  but  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  We  have  shown  that  the  administration  of  Lord 
Melbourne  has  been,  at  least,  more  popular  than  any  Sir  Robert 
Peel  could  have  formed.  Looking  back  only  to  the  present  ses¬ 
sion,  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Government  would  have  been  united 
against  the  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws — against  the  Vote  by 
Ballot — against  the  principle  of  the  Education  Grant — against  the 
low  Franchise  to  Irish  Corporations — against  the  Penny  Postage. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Pro¬ 
test,  that  it  would  not  have  introduced  the  Slavery  Suppression 
Bill ;  and  equally  reasonable,  from  the  language  of  the  Duke  of 
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Wellington,  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  proved  its  vigour 
by  those  severities  against  the  Chartists,  which  no  friend  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  could  have  desired  to  see  enforced.  The 
present  Government  is  therefore  more  friendly  to  popular  prin¬ 
ciples  than  the  one  which  alone  could  rise  from  its  ruins.  Is  ir, 
therefore,  less  really  Conservative?  This  is  a  point  on  which 
we  must  say  a  word  or  two. 

We  have  observed  it  stated  by  the  organs  of  that  very  small 
Parliamentary  section,  who  profess  at  once  to  be  friends  of  reform 
and  opponents  of  the  Ministry,  that  it  is  a  paradox  to  contend 
that  the  same  Government  can  be  both  Conservative  and  Popu¬ 
lar.  It  is  no  such  thing.  If  to  be  Conservative  means  to 
favour  the  policy  that  has  for  its  object  the  revival  or  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  old  Tory  legislation,  the  spirit  of  which  went  far 
to  make  the  Government  of  England  a  pure  oligarchy,  sup¬ 
ported  by  mock  representation ;  which  excluded  from  advance¬ 
ment,  in  all  professions,  the  man  who  was  attached  to  liberty ; 
which  repressed  all  opinion  inimical  to  itself ; — when  reli¬ 
gious,  by  test  acts  and  oaths — when  civil,  by  suspensions  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  indictments  for  conspiracy  and  libel, — 
no  doubt  the  present  Government  is  not  Conservative.  If 
to  join  with  the  Tories  of  the  present  day  in  seeking  pre¬ 
tences  from  religion  to  bar  men  from  social  rights — bringing 
forth  the  panoply  of  the  temple  to  scare  away  the  superstitious 
from  the  town-hall  and  the  school-room — or  in  piling  up  all  the 
influences  of  aristocracy,  against  the  expansion  of  commercial 
industry,  or  the  expression  of  free  opinion — if  this  be  conserva¬ 
tive,  the  Government  has  no  claim  to  the  distinction.  But  if,  as 
we  believe,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who,  out  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  hold  themselves  Conservatives,  and  deem  it  their  duty  to 
oppose  the  Whig  Ministry,  desire  not  to  revive  an  absolute  and 
arbitrary  rule,  which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  present 
state  of  civilisation ;  nor  to  render  up  to  the  dictation  of  the  Lords 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature  ;  but  to  preserve  the  great 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  with  them  security  to  com¬ 
merce  and  credit,  to  life  and  property — these  men  we  address 
boldly,  and  we  ask  them  in  what  respect  they  can  hope  for  a 
fuller  attainment  of  these  objects  by  the  restoration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  party  ?  Grant  that  they  return  to  power,  are  you 
sure  that  their  position  will  be  less  difficult  than  that  of  the 
Whigs  ? — that  you  will  have  a  more  vigorous  administration  ? 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  exclaimed,  ‘  What  I  wish  to  see 
‘  established  is  a  Government* — are  you  confident  that  that  Go¬ 
vernment,  par  excellence^  will  be  found  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Tamworth  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  think  so  himself. 
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when  called  in  the  last  session  to  the  head  of  affairs.  In  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  followed  his  retirement,  he  dwells  upon  nothing 
so  much  as  the  unparalleled  difficulties  that  beset  him.  He  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  began  with  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  opposed  to  him ;  and  yet  he  saw  something  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times,  and  the  public  mind,  which  made  him  shrink 
from  dissolving  Parliament,  except  as  a  last  resource.  Hope  for 
a  vigorous  and  permanent  Government  under  Sir  Robert  Peel — 
when  the  very  feebleness  of  the  position  to  which  he  was  raised 
was  his  sole  excuse  for  the  authority  arrogated  over  the  domestic 
appointments  of  the  Household !  What  could  the  influence  of  two 
or  three  ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  have  availed  against  a  man 
of  consummate  ability  and  experience,  had  he  felt  that  the  public 
were  with  him  ? — had  he  foreseen  any  of  the  usual  elements  for 
the  formation  of  a  vigorous  and  permanent  cabinet  ?  Great  in¬ 
deed  must  have  been  his  difficulties — feeble  the  wing  of  his  new- 
fledged  Cabinet — when  he  could  only  face  the  country  and  feel 
his  way  to  a  general  election,  by  demanding  from  the  Sovereign 
an  especial,  signal,  and  unprecedented  mark  of  the  royal  favour, 
which  might  serve  as  a  blind  to  the  public  ;  and  persuade  them 
not  only  of  her  Majesty’s  constitutional  support  of,  but  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  predilections  for,  the  party  she  had  summoned  to  her  coun¬ 
cils.  This,  and  this  alone — this  bolstering  and  propping  up  a 
hollow  power  with  false  seemings — this,  and  this  alone,  could  be 
the  object  of  a  demand,  that  were  otherwise  a  wanton  dictation  ; 
and  of  a  retirement  that  were  otherwise  a  splenetic  and  unstates¬ 
manlike  surrender  of  his  duties  and  his  party.  We  do  not  blame 
Sir  Robert  Peel  for  either  the  demand  or  the  retirement :  it  is  in 
the  weakness  of  his  position — in  the  necessity  he  avowed  for  ob¬ 
taining  every  possible  resource  and  aid,  precedented  or  unpre¬ 
cedented,  he  could  borrow  from  the  popularity  and  prestige  of 
the  throne — that  we  find  the  very  excuse  that  he  made  for  him¬ 
self.  But,  we  ask  you,  moderate  and  thinking  Conservatives — 
does  this  argue  the  probability  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  Govern¬ 
ment  formed  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  Not  again,  perhaps,  will 
there  be  so  rare  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  his  favour. 
The  Whig  Ministers  had  voluntarily  seceded — the  Liberal  party 
were  dispirited  and  dismayed — the  dissension  amongst  its  mem¬ 
bers,  which  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne,  spread 
still  wider  at  the  break-up  of  that  organization  which  a  Ministry 
must  always  in  some  measure  establish  amongst  its  general  sup¬ 
porters.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  nominal  majority  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  against  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  there  was  little  likelihood,  for 
some  time  at  least,  of  a  vigorous  and  united  Parliamentary  oppo¬ 
sition.  Yet,  with  all  this  in  his  favour,  he  could  not  encounter  the 
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imaginary  machinations  of  two  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  I  But 
let  us  grant  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  party  come  again  into 
power,  and  on  their  own  terms  ;  we  think  that  all  reasonable  men, 
however  Conservative,  will  acknowledge,  that  nothing  is  worse 
for  any  country  than  a  series  of  shortlived  experiments  at  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  that  nothing  tends  more  to  unsettle  the  popular 
mind — to  injure  the  great  interests  of  trade  and  commerce — to 
derange  the  various  relations  which  an  Empire  holds  with  Foreign 
States — to  disturb,  in  short,  the  very  principles  on  which  true 
Conservatism  must  be  built, — security,  regularity,  and  perma¬ 
nence.  But  if  injurious  such  changes  at  all  times,  and  especially 
to  a  commercial  state,  how  much  more  in  the  present  time  ? — 
at  home,  a  deep  chasm  between  one  large  portion  of  the  working- 
classes  and  their  fellow  subjects  ; — abroad,  the  maintenance  itself 
of  our  colonial  possessions  dependent  on  some  continuous,  cer¬ 
tain,  and  settled  policy.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  re¬ 
member  the  popular  agitations  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
under  Mr  Pitt,  or  the  more  recent  prsedial  insurrections  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  suppose  that  the  late  disturbances 
are  the  result  of  a  Whig  policy,  or  would  find  a  necessary  cure 
under  Tory  hands.  They  belong  partly  to  that  ignorance  wdiich 
the  general  education  opposed  by  the  Tories  alone  can  dispel ;  * 
partly  to  the  restlessness  incidental  on  that  peculiar  crisis  in  civili¬ 
sation,  when  the  working-classes  covet  the  power  obtained  by  those 
immediately  above  them,  and  frustrate  their  own  object  by  the 
rashness  of  the  means  they  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute 
to  the  Whigs  the  condition  of  the  colonies ;  originating  in  the 
Canadas,  as  far  back  as  the  discordant  constitution  devised  by 
]Mr  Pitt;  and  dating  in  Jamaica,  from  the  first  eft'orts  of  philan¬ 
thropy  to  emancipate  the  Negroes. 

But  no  matter  what  the  causes — there  are  the  effects  !  Disor¬ 
dered  and  discontented  colonies  abroad,  are  not  to  be  dealt  with 
by  shifting  and  evanescent  administrations  at  home.  It  follows, 
that  for  Conservatives,  as  for  the  whole  Empire,  a  brief  and  un¬ 
successful  attempt  at  government  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
is  to  be  regarded  with  apprehension  and  alarm.  Grant  him 
office — is  it  probable,  then,  that  he  would  retain  it  long  ?  We  have 


*  ‘  In  the  80,000  uninstructed  children,’  said  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  his 
truly  excellent  speech  on  National  Education,  *  now  growing  out  of  iu> 

*  fancy,  as  it  appeared,  in  three  or  four  only  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
‘  north,  without  any  cree<l,  if  it  were  not  a  farce  to  talk  of  creeds  in 

*  connexion  with  persons  so  ignorant,  your  lordships  may  see  the  rising 

*  Chartists  of  the  next  age  I’ 
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already,  in  the  first  place,  intimated  the  divisions  that  exist  in  his 
own  party.  How  long  would  the  convert  to  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion,  the  surrenderer  of  the  Orange  Lodges,  retain  the  confidence 
of  his  Irish  partisans  ? — fatal  auxiliaries,  whom  nothing  less  than 
the  entire  subjugation  of  their  own  countrymen — the  restoration 
of  the  old  Protestant  ascendency,  can  bribe  into  submission. 
Allow  that  the  members,  drilled  and  tamed  into  moderation  by 
contact  with  English  common  sense,  are  willing  to  compromise 
and  obey,  will  the  constituents,  hot  and  rabid  with  prejudice 
and  triumph,  be  equally  submissive  ?  Look  to  the  reception  of 
Sir  Frederick  Shaw,  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  Irish  party, 
among  his  own  corporation  of  Dublin — treated  as  a  deserter  and 
apostate  for  his  qualified  concession  in  municipal  reform,  and  hissed 
in  the  most  eloquent  periods  of  his  eulogy  on  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
See  more  recently  what  has  been  said  of  the  parliamentary 
Tories  by  ^Ir  Gregg — the  Archimandrite  of  Orange  polemics — 
Gregg, who  encountered  Maguire — Gregg,who  shouts  aloud  what 
more  prudent  intolerance  thinks  in  secret.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  ]Mr  Gregg  says :  ‘  Protestant  principle  is 
‘  cushioned  in  the  legislature — (cushioned,  we  presume,  in  the 
‘  sense  of  the  billiard-table ;  not  the  less  ready,  next  stroke,  for 
‘  a  cannon !)  In  sending  members  to  Parliament  we  send  them 
‘  to  the  seat  of  the  scorner :  thanks — (to  whom,  Conservatives? — 

‘  to  whom?  To  Lord  Melbourne?  to  Lord  Mulgrave ?  to  Daniel 
‘  O’Connell?  No,  no!  thanks) — again  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
‘  and  Sir  Robert  Peel!*  The  reverend  gentleman,  passing  with 
a  contemptuous  toss  of  the  head  by  Lord  Eliot,  falls  foul  upon 
whom,  of  all  men  ?  Why,  Mr  Sergeant  Jackson,  of  Protestant 
Bandon  !  Yet  it  has  been  whispered,  that  had  Sir  Robert  Peel 
retained  office,  Lord^  Eliot  might  have  gone  to  Ireland ;  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  Sergeant  Jackson’s  talents  would  equally 
have  found  their  way  into  office.  A  pleasant  prospect,  then,  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Irish  Government :  Here  the  Catholics — there 
the  Orangemen — 

‘  Nubibus  hie  tumidns,  floctibus  ille  minax.’ 

But  it  may  be  supposed  that  Mr  Gregg  is  a  solitary  fanatic — alas ! 
he  is  but  one  of  many. 

It  is  in  vain  to  deny  what  is  notorious  to  all  who  live  in  the 
world  :  the  allegiance  paid  by  a  large  portion  of  his  followers,  not 
only  in  Ireland  but  in  Great  Britain,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  arises 
from  respect  to  his  talents,  not  confidence  in  his  opinions.  His 
good  qualities  themselves — his  profound  experience  in  practical 
affairs;  his  deliberate  caution,  which,  while  it  moderates  ambition 
in  himself,  tends  to  damp  enthusiasm  in  his  allies ;  his  decorous 
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and  honest  respect  for  whatever  is  just  and  moderate  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion  to  which  his  political  creed  is  not  violently 
opposed  ; — all  those  qualities,  in  a  word,  which,  combined  with 
his  accomplishments  in  debate,  have  obtained  for  him  so  eminent 
a  position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  seem  to  many  to  savour  of 
timidity ;  and  should  he  regain  oflBce,  the  first  moment  he  is  driven 
by  circumstances  and  the  public  to  one  liberal  measure,  what  now 
is  timidity  will  be  called  treason.  We  venture  to  predict,  that  if  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  a  year  in  power — no  matter  what  majority  he 
might  secure  at  a  general  election  following  on  his  installation — 
that  no  language  of  reproach  uttered  against  Lord  Melbourne  by 
the  most  impatient  of  the  Ultra- Radicals,  w'ould  equal  the  vitupe¬ 
ration  heaped  on  their  prime  minister  by  a  larger  and  more  power¬ 
ful  portion  of  the  Ultras  of  his  own  creed.  We  are  persuaded  that 
in  many  divisions  in  which  his  ministerial  existence  would  be 
staked,  he  would  have  to  throw  himself  for  support,  from  the  Tories 
upon  the  Whigs;  and  his  administration  would  present  precisely  the 
same  character  as  that  attributed  to  the  present  one,  when,  on 
some  questions  of  policy,  the  Radicals  pass  through  one  door, 
and  the  Whigs  and  Tories  through  the  other.  This  we  believe 
to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Men  who  repre¬ 
sent  constituencies,  and  not  hedgerows  and  old  walls,  cannot  be 
reduced  on  all  occasions  to  the  exact  expediencies  of  a  party. 
Precisely  the  same  necessity  that  compels  a  Cabinet  to  open  ques¬ 
tions,  compels  a  Party  to  subdivisions.  But  we  think  there  will  be 
this  distinction  between  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Government  and  Lord 
Melbourne’s ;  the  Ultra  Tories  in  Parliament  will  be  far  more 
numerous  than  the  eight  or  ten  malecontents  on  the  liberal  side ; 
they  will  talk  of  treachery,  when  the  Ultra- Radicals  can  only 
reasonably  chafe  against  resistance.  For  it  exasperates  more  to 
go  too  far  than  to  concede  too  little — to  surrender  one  atom  of  the 
abuses  which  we  cling  to,  than  to  resist  the  innovation  we  desire 
— to  give  away  what  we  have,  than  to  refuse  what  we  covet. 

The  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  formed,  could  neither 
be  vigorous  nor  durable :  the  present  crisis  in  our  national  civili¬ 
sation  forbids  it.  In  all  stages  of  popular  progress,  the  main 
and  striking  landmarks  are  in  the  increased  power  of  the  large 
towns.  Cast  your  eyes  over  any  page  in  our  history  in  which 
the  successful  movement  of  the  people  is  recorded ;  and  the 
chief  cause  of  the  success  is  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  and 
energy  of  the  Burgher  Class.  The  philosophical  historian,  who 
pauses  to  examine  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  free  opinion  under 
James  and  Charles,  invariably  dwells  with  care  and  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  that  popular  power  and  union  which 
results  from  some  new  importance  acquired  by  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  towns.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  blood¬ 
less  and  irresistible  struggle  that  terminated  in  the  Reform  Bill. 
That  measure,  which  unequivocally  proved,  has  also  prodigiously 
increased,  the  influence  of  the  middle  class  of  the  towns  upon 
the  whole  machinery  of  legislation.  When  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  a  sentence,  the  spirit  of  which  has  been  unfairly  represent¬ 
ed,-  observed  that  in  the  electoral  distribution  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
care  was  taken  to  give  stability  to  the  state  as  well  as  progress  to 
the  people,  by  a  numerical  preponderance  to  the  agricultural 
districts,  he  rightly  estimated  the  force  and  the  tendency  of  urban 
influences  on  political  affairs.  In  the  long  run,  the  spirit  of  a  town 
population  must  always  gain  upon  that  of  the  agricultural.  It 
lias  a  much  more  rapid  and  extensive  effect  upon  public  opinion. 
With  the  former,  political  questions  rise  up  with  a  suddenness 
that  seems  to  the  unobservant  almost  miraculous — receive  in¬ 
stantaneous  combination — and  are  urged  on  the  legislature  with 
a  continuous  energy  and  intelligence,  which  the  lethargic  and 
scattered  electors  of  a  province  never  can  command.  A  nu¬ 
merical  preponderance  to  the  agricultural  population,  is  not  a 
moral,  not  a  real,  not  an  actual  preponderance.  It  takes  many 
counties  to  balance  one  Birmingham.  Of  this  truth  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  aware,  when  he  made  it  a  principal  excuse  for  his  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Catholic  claims,  that  he  found  the  representatives 
of  the  larger  towns  in  their  favour.  He  estimated  not  merely  the 
number  of  the  representatives  for  and  against,  but  those  of  the 
respective  constituencies.  But  has  Sir  Robert  Peel  gained,  and 
will  he  gain,  to  his  side  any  reasonable  proportion  of  the  larger 
towns  ?  How  many  small  boroughs  and  subdivided  counties  will 
equal  the  life  and  movement — the  agitation  and  the  power  of 
the  immense  constituencies  that  would  be  brought  to  bear  against 
his  Government?  What  difficulties — far  greater  than  those  arising 
from  the  disfavour  of  two  ladies  of  the  household — will  await  the 
cabinet  that  sees  against  it  the  mighty  forces  of  London,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Manchester,  Salford,  Wolverhampton,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
Nottingham,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  ?  *  And  as  it  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  tendency  of  civilisation,  that  the  power  of  a  town  popu¬ 
lation  increases  year  by  year  upon  the  inert  and  sluggpsh  popu¬ 
lation  of  rural  districts,  so  is  it  clear,  that  in  their  opposition  are 
difficulties,  not  to  be  overcome,  not  to  be  diminished,  which  all 


*  See  how  alive  the  Tories  are  to  the  importance  of  the  great  towns, 
in  their  recent  exultation,  not  that  they  succeeded  at  Manchester,  but 
that  they  were  not  so  much  beaten  as  usual !  Thanks  to  their  union  with 
the  Chartists,  and  the  absence  of  the  Liberal  Candidate ! 
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the  tact  of  a  leader,  all  the  sophistry  of  a  rhetorician,  cannot  soften 
away ;  and  we  again  ask,  while  the  great  towns  are  against 
him — the  strongholds  of  trade,  the  sleepless  sources  of  public 
opinion — where  is  your  hope  of  vigour  and  permanence  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  administration  ?  No  ;  that  administration  could 
not  last.  We  have  already  remarked,  and  every  one  must  allow, 
that  any  government  now  to  be  established  must  be  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  compromise;  that  neither  the  extreme  Tory,  nor  the  ex¬ 
treme  Radical  party  could  keep  ground  amidst  the  various  modi¬ 
fications  of  opinion  that  compose  the  public  mind  of  these  realms. 
With  the  progressive  impulse  of  a  free  people,  whose  voice  is 
heard  through  the  new  constituencies  created  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
a  government  that  would  change  nothing  would  be  impracti¬ 
cable.  Thus  much,  indeed,  is  conceded  by  the  Tamworth  manifesto 
itself.  With  the  strong  and  deep-rooted,  but  often  unconscious, 
attachment  to  aristocratic  influences  that  characterises  England, 
and  with  the  cautious  fears  that  belong  to  a  commercial  nation, 
a  government  that  attempted  to  enforce  constitutional  changes 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  did  not  support,  in  detiance 
of  the  strength  of  one  party,  in  contempt  of  the  moderation  of 
another,  in  the  teeth  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  community 
in  general,  could  not  exist  a  day  after  its  views  were  declared. 
No  matter  whether  the  government  be  that  of  Lord  Melbourne 
or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  must  still,  then,  be  a  government  of  compro¬ 
mise  ;  and  its  efficacy  and  duration  must  as  necessarily  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  degree  to  which  the  compromise  is  carried.  If  too 
much  below  the  average  of  opinion — if  too  much  behind  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  times — it  will  be  as  shortlived,  and  perhaps  more 
feeble  than  a  government  which  attempted  to  lead  opinion  and 
forestall  events.  Must  not  this  necessarily  be  the  condition  of  a 
ministry,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  its  head — a  man  whose  whole 
life  has  been  one  series  of  compromises  made  too  late  !  From 
the  question  on  the  Currency  to  the  Test  Act,  from  the  Test 
Act  to  the  Catholic  question,  from  the  Catholic  question  to  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Reform  and  the  abolition  of  the  Orange  Lodges,  we 
trace  his  career  by  the  landmarks  of  concession.  These  are  com¬ 
promises  enough,  but  compromises  that  were  triumphs  to  enemies, 
not  sources  of  new  strength  to  himself.  It  must  be  so  still,  if  the 
member  for  Tamworth  come  into  power.  He  will  have  to  com¬ 
promise  so  as  to  revolt  his  followers,  without  satisfying  or  con¬ 
verting  his  foes.  Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  maintain  the  confidence 
of  his  whole  party,  unless  he  can  sink  Ireland  into  the  ocean. 
He  cannot  conciliate  the  liberal  party  and  propitiate  the  towns, 
while  he  continues  the  champion  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  the 
High  Church.  Too  free  for  his  own  party,  too  shackled  for 
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any  other,  the  compromises  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  be  but 
the  confessions  of  his  weakness.  We  are  certain  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result.  Whatever  the  numbers  arrayed  against  him,  if 
the  bridge  be  too  short  from  opposition  to  office,  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  Tories  enough  would  be  found  to  lend  their  boats 
for  the  transit.  And  this  is  precisely  what  a  certain  section  of 
Reformers,  false  or  real,  make  their  apology  for  deserting  the 
Government.  ‘  Let  Sir  Robert  Peel,’  they  cry,  ‘  come  into 
‘  office.  He  cannot  retain  it ;  a  new  and  a  more  liberal  adminis- 
‘  tration  must  succeed.’  Of  all  the  ingenious  and  far-fetched  spec¬ 
ulations  of  political  philosophy  that  have  been  hatched  any  where 
but  at  Laputa  and  Crotchet  Castle,  this  appears  to  us  the  most 
singular.  Go  back  to  the  records  of  all  the  men  whom  a  people 
have  wisely  trusted — by  whom  great  reforms  have  been  achieved  ; 
and  point  out  to  us  any  single  instance  where  they  have  thought 
of  strengthening  the  army  by  surrendering  the  camp.  The  in¬ 
variable  characteristic  of  the  true  champions  of  the  people  has 
been,  that  they  never  M’illingly  went  back  a  step ;  their  great 
maxim  was  to  build  upon  what  they  had  already  won  :  when 
they  deemed  the  march  too  slow,  they  never  at  least  sold  their  cap¬ 
tains  to  the  enemy.  But  if  the  reasoning  be  original  it  is  not  pro¬ 
found.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Government 
may  be  weak  and  perishable,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
next  liberal  Government  should  be  strong  and  enduring.  In  oppo¬ 
sition  many  old  ties  maybe  dissolved — many  friends  now  warm  may 
grow  inactive — many  of  the  elements  for  administration  may  be 
disordered  and  deranged.  The  Liberals  may  be  strong  enough  to 
eject  the  Tories,  without  therefore  being  strong  enough  to  establish 
a  government  one  whit  more  vigorous  than  that  which  we  now  pos¬ 
sess.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  what  advantages  would  be  lost  ? 
The  Lords,  the  Church,  every  department  of  patronage,  once 
more  manned  with  the  foe  ;*  and  that  current  of  opinion  which 


♦  It  is  well  said,  in  the  able  and  spirited  letter  to  Mr  Grote,  attributed 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  metropolitan  members,  that  ‘  every 
‘  year,  every  day  almost,  of  a  liberal  government  retaining  office,  adds  to 
‘  our  adherents  in  the  Church  and  the  magistracy,  on  the  judicial  and 
‘  episcopal  benches,  and  delivers  up  into  our  hands  some  strongholds  of 
*  Tory  power.’  Mr  Gisborne  refers,  without  designing  it,  to  an  instance 
of  the  effects  resulting  from  the  principles  of  a  liberal  executive,  viz.  in 
the  election  of  magistrates  in  corporate  towns.  In  the  Municipal  Bill, 
the  House  of  Commons  enacted  that  the  town-councils  should  by  elec¬ 
tion  appoint  magistrates  in  corporate  towns ;  the  Lords  substituted  a 
power  of  nomination  by  the  Crown.  What  does  the  Minister  having  the 
executive  power  do?  Why,  request  that  the  town-councils  would  hold 
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now  flows  from  the  middle  class  into  the  professions  of  the  more 
aristocratic,  checked  in  its  gradual  but  continuous  flow.  These 
are  considerations  for  a  party ;  but  there  are  others  which  affect 
the  whole  community.  What  is  worse  for  the  Empire  at  this 
time,  in  all  its  relations  at  home  and  abroad,  than  a  series  of 
ephemeral  administrations  ? — what  chances  of  diminished  glory, 
and  prosperity,  and  power !  It  is  this  which  we  dread,  not  as 
Whigs  only,  but  as  subjects,  in  the  formation  of  a  Tory  govern¬ 
ment.  We  grant  that  they  who  desire  changes  incompatible  with 
that  monarchical  constitution,  which  we  believe  to  be  best  for  this 
country — for  liberty  itself — may  hail  through  the  rents  and  chasms 
of  succeeding  cabinets  the  dim  shadow  of  absolute  democracy.  But 
these  are  not  the  main  body  of  the  Reformers,  whether  Whigs  or 
Radicals.  Let  the  Conservatives  mark  well  what  portion  of  the 
liberal  press — what  liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
have  volunteered  their  services  to  the  Tories.  Are  they  the  mo¬ 
derate  Whigs — the  more  temperate  Radicals  ?  Or,  are  they  those 
who  make  little  secret  of  opinions  the  most  broadly  democratic ; 
for  the  attainment  of  which  they  are,  no  doubt  honestly,  willing 
to  hazard  all  that  the  Conservative  and  the  Radical  party  them¬ 
selves  hold  most  dear  ? 

The  chief  evil  of  successive  and  rapid  failures  in  administra¬ 
tion  appears  to  us  to  be  this ;  at  each  failure  the  hopes  of  the 
people,  and  the  working  classes  especially,  are  raised  into  ex¬ 
travagant  expectation.  It  is  not  merely  constitutional  changes 
that  the  w’eakness  of  the  executive  will  promise  to  their  impa¬ 
tience — it  is  financial  relief ;  and  against  that  relief,  to  any  great 
extent,  the  National  Faith  presents  a  front  at  first  sacred,  but 
soon  obnoxious.  Who  can  tell  what  fierce  impetuosity — what 
hungry  discontent — may  at  last  drive  some  ambitious  minister,  to 
purchase  popularity  by  paying  off  taxes  with  the  money  of  the 
National  Creditor?  Men  may  think  little  of  this  cause  of  alarm, 
and  may  despise  it  as  remote.  But  in  the  affairs  of  states,  distance 
from  danger  is  measured  not  by  years  but  events.  Burke,  at  a 
period  when  the  Debt  was  infinitely  less,  regarded  as  the  worst 
evil  in  quick  mutations  of  government,  the  sudden  changes  in 
the  popular  mind  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  national  credit.  Poli¬ 
tical  extravagance  advances  with  giant  strides  at  every  defeat  of 


a  similar  election  to  that  which  they  w'ould  have  held  if  the  House  of 
Commons’  provision  had  become  law ;  and  invariably,  or  nearly  so,  he 
appoints  the  persons  so  elected. — See  Mr  Gisborne's  Pamphlet.  Here, 
then,  it  is  the  executive  power  that  secures  to  corporate  towns  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  popular  magistrates. 
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governments  that  stand  upon  political  justice.  The  desire  of  the 
Chartists  for  Universal  Suffrage,  and  Annual  Parliaments,  is  not 
as  an  end,  but  a  means.  A  principal  end,  allowed  by  all  their 
journals,  is  the  annihilation  of  the  debt ;  and,  in  order  that  Paul 
may  be  robbed  as  well  as  Peter,  the  Chartist  newspapers  suggest 
the  confiscation  of  the  land  as  a  remuneration  to  the  fundholder. 
Will  Chartism  be  stronger  or  weaker  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  come  into 
power?  At  present  it  is  dying  fast :  change  of  air  may  revive  it. 
We  will  not  say  whether  it  will  be  stronger  if  the  Tories  rise  to 
power  ;  but  of  this  we  are  convinced, — it  will  be  stronger  if  the 
Tories  fail  in  keeping  the  power  they  may  gain.  Behind  Toryism 
stands  Chartism,  ready  to  advance  through  the  first  breach  in  the 
wall.  We  grant  that  all  fear  for  the  National  Faith  were  idle, 
if  we  looked  to  either  of  the  great  parties  as  they  now  exist ;  but 
new  factions  and  new  creeds  rise  to  the  surface  at  every  ferment 
of  the  deeps.  It  were  a  yet  more  idle  fear,  if  the  working  classes 
were  liberally  educated.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  while  govern¬ 
ments,  with  their  several  principles  of  policy,  rise  and  hill,  the 
education  of  the  people  cannot  proceed ;  because,  as  education 
deals  with  a  generation,  a  continuous  system  by  a  settled  govern¬ 
ment  is  indispensably  necessary  ;  and  there  is  nothing  we  should 
lament  and  fear  more,  than  the  rendering  this  question  of  ques¬ 
tions  the  mere  vehicle  for  the  bitterness  of  polemical  fury,  and 
the  jealousies  of  contending  sects — impartial  to  all  creeds  to-day, 
subservient  to  the  High  Church  to-morrow,  according  as  Whig 
or  Tory  may  be  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  We  certainly  cannot 
pretend  to  be  free  from  the  spirit— it  may  be,  from  the  preju¬ 
dices — of  party  ;  but  we  solemnly  declare,  that  it  is  not  only  as 
belonging  to  that  section  of  political  opinion  which,  to  our  minds, 
has  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  struggles  of  the  great  puri¬ 
fiers  of  our  constitution  and  ameliorators  of  our  laws ;  but  it  is 
still  more  strongly,  as  men  desiring  the  peace,  integrity,  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  empire,  that  we  should  deplore  the  removal  of  the 
present  Ministry,  and  the  formation  of  one  which  must  carry  in 
itself  the  seeds  of  premature  dissolution.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to 
appeal  to  rival  partisans,  in  all  the  heat  and  excitement  of  active 
politics ;  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  not  so  deeply 
implicated  with  the  one  party  or  the  other  as  to  be  blind  to  all 
the  consequences  which  the  ambition  of  some  can  entail  on 
all.  There  are  many  who  call  themselves  Conservatives — not, 
we  will  believe,  because  they  are  inimical  to  the  reform  of 
abuses,  but  because  they  desire  security  to  the  state — many  who 
side  with  the  Tories  from  unexamined  prejudice  and  hereditary 
predilection.  These  men,  as  well  as  the  more  warm  and  intem¬ 
perate  of  our  own  party,  we  solemnly  solicit  to  consider  well,  be- 
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fore  they  resolve  to  hazard  all  that  may  follow  the  dissolution  of 
the  existing  Cabinet.  Is  it  a  strong  cabinet,  with  an  easy  course 
and  a  long  life,  that  you  expect  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ?  If  you  will  not  believe  our  warnings  of 
the  futility  of  the  expectation,  look  narrowly  to  the  conduct  of 
these  statesmen,  worthy,  we  allow,  by  experience  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  party.  Are  they — the  wisest,  the 
ablest,  the  most  practical  of  the  Conservatives — so  convinced  of 
the  policy  urged  on  them  by  their  followers,  as  to  be  eager  for 
otHce,  and  insensible  to  the  difficulties  we  have  predicted  ?  Again, 
we  refer  you  to  the  explanations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — to  his  solemn 
and  deliberate  conviction  of  the  danger  that  cradled  his  three 
days’  Government.  We  point  out  to  you  the  speeches  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  subsequent  to  that  experiment.  Does  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  fields  seem  so  sanguine  of  victory  in  the  one 
to  which  you  would  impel  him  ?  So  late  as  the  23d  of  August — 
on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  Review  of  the  Session — the 
Duke  hints  not  at  forming  a  new  Government ;  he  contents  him¬ 
self,  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  with  attempt¬ 
ing  to  counsel  and  guide  the  Government  already  established 
‘  He  hoped — (what  ?  that  the  Conservatives  might  return  to 
‘  l>ower  ?  No) — that  the  noble  Viscount  would  turn  over  a  new 
‘  leaf,  and  really  govern  the  country  in  future.’  Out  of  the  whole 
Parliamentary  host  of  the  Tories,  we  know  but  two  men  of  any 
marked  eminence  in  public  affairs,  who  have  evinced  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  trust  their  forces  to  the  alea  periculosa  of  official 
fortune — Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  Upper  House,  Sir  James  Gra¬ 
ham  in  the  Lower.  The  first  an  accomplished  lawyer,  an  artful 
orator,  a  fascinating  companion — ‘  ingeniosus,  acutus,  acer,  et 
‘  qiii  plurimum  et  salis  habet  et  fellis:’  we  cannot,  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  words  of  Pliny’s  eulogium,  add — ‘  nec  candoris  minus.’ 
But,  whatever  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  qualifications,  we  do  not  know 
that  the  Tories  themselves  would  choose  him  to  be  one,  to  whose 
judgment  they  would  confidently  submit  the  grave  and  complicated 
interests  of  the  country  at  this  crisis.  The  last,  a  man  studious  of 
details,  elaborate  in  rhetoric,  stately  and  plausible,  but  ponderous 
in  manner : — like  Athelstane  the  Unready,  a  stout  knight  and  a 
good  lance  when  fairly  roused  from  his  dignified  repose  ;  but  in 
whom  there  seems  no  principle  of  action  so  keen  and  inspiring  as 
the  desire  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who  disturbed  him  from  the 
serene  enjoyment — (then  but  little  enlivened  by  his  sallies) — of 
the  best  place  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  There  is  no  patriot¬ 
ism  more  loud,  there  is  none  more  unsafe,  than  that  which  is 
animated  by  spite.  Both  these  statesmen,  we  grant,  are  vehe¬ 
ment  for  the  siege ;  but  then  they  have  both  (at  different  stages 
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of  their  several  careers)  been  deserters.  From  the  extreme  of 
Liberal  opinions,  they  have  passed  to  the  extreme,  perhaps,  of 
Tory.  Converts  are  ardent  soldiers,  but  are  they  always  the  most 
prudent  leaders?  Who,  next  to  these,  are  the  combatants  the 
most  impatient  at  the  caution  of  the  Duke  and  Sir  Robert  ?  The 
very  men  least  to  be  depended  upon  when  the  fortress  is  taken — 
the  extravagant  and  reckless  Ultras,  the  wild  and  intolerant 
Orangemen,  the  herd  of  obscure  but  intemperate  politicians,  who, 
whatever  their  birth  or  fortune,  may,  in  political  distinction  at 
least,  be  said  to  have  every  thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  To 
these,  the  deeper  the  well  the  more  cheering  the  excitement  of 
the  leap. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  dwelt  too  much  upon  a  prospec¬ 
tive  and  perhaps  imaginary  change  :  that  there  is  little  immediate 
probability  of  the  return  of  the  lories  to  power.  But  our  remarks 
apply  not  only  to  the  hypothetical  formation  of  future  minis¬ 
tries,  but  to  the  degree  of  support  to  he  given  to  the  present.  I'here 
are  some  who  assert,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the  Ministry, 
but  only  to  urge  them ;  others  declare,  that  they  are  not  prepared 
to  overthrow,  they  merely  desire  to  restrain.  I.et  both  these  divi¬ 
sions,  if  really  more  anxious  for  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
than  the  petty  and  fleeting  objects  of  a  faction,  consider  well 
ere  they  thwart,  harass,  weaken,  the  very  Ministry  which  they 
confess  to  be  on  the  whole  the  best  suited  to  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  times.  For  if  no  party  be  prepared  with  another 
cabinet,  it  is  a  confession  that  no  other  party  is  yet  ripe  for 

t)Ott'er.  If  the  egg  be  broken  ere  the  fledgling  is  kindled,  you 
lave  not  only  counted  but  killed  your  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched  !  If  the  Tories  and  the  Lords  are  ready  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  Ministry,  we  cannot  blame  them  for  their  hostilities ; 
but  if  not,  we  do  blame  them  for  obstructing  the  business  of  the 
country  in  the  pure  and  gratuitous  desire  of  'annoyance.  What 
is  it  but  such  a  desire,  that  induces  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  throw  upon 
Ministers  the  blame  of  backwardness  in  measures  which  every  one 
knew  he  had  marked  out  for  his  especial  victims  ?  What  but 
faction  can  lead  the  Tory  lawyer  to  appeal  to  the  extreme 
Radicals  in  taunting  Ministers  for  not  introducing  the  reforms 
which  he  was  determined  they  should  not  complete  ?  Would  the 
business  of  the  country  have  been  one  jot  more  advanced,  if  ail  the 
Bills  projected  by  Government  had  passed  the  Commons  the 
first  month  of  the  session,  and  been  devoured  in  the  last  by  the 
omnivorous  Bill-eaters  in  the  Lords? 

If,  as  the  extreme  Radicals  and  the  Tories  unite  in  declaring, 
the  great  fault  of  the  Government  is  its  weakness,  they  who 
originate  the  fault  might  find  the  excuse.  A  powerful  Opposition 
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18  the  sure  cause  of  a  weak  Government.  It  is  a  droll  way  of 
strengthening  the  one  by  increasing  the  virulence  of  the  other. 
Before,  however,  we  come  more  seriously  to  examine  how  far  any 
part  of  the  charge  of  inefficiency  is  merited  by  Ministers,  let  us 
cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  obstacles  to  calm,  settled,  and 
deliberate  legislation,  which  the  Reform  Bill  itself  has  created. 
Machiavel  long  ago  observed — and  it  does  not  require  a 
Machiavel  to  comprehend — that  every  form  of  government  has 
its  peculiar  disadvantages — the  concomitant,  and  partly  the 
result,  of  its  peculiar  merits.  In  the  unreformed  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which,  owing  to  the  close  boroughs,  was,  if  not  chosen, 
at  least  directly  and  powerfully  influenced  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
there  was  a  necessary  harmony  between  the  two  chambers.  That 
harmony  was,  as  necessarily,  favourable  on  the  whole  to  smooth, 
regular,  and  expeditious  legislation.  Except  upon  one  or  two 
great  questions,  (such  as  Catholic  Emancipation,)  what  was  made 
acceptable  to  the  one  stood  little  chance  of  being  rejected  by  the 
other.  It  was  this  harmony,  and  the  discord  that  would  obviously 
be  introduced  by  free  representation,  which  made  the  great 
argument  of  the  opponents  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  But  the 
answer  was  loud  and  decided — ‘  We  do  not  desire  a  harmony 
‘  which  is,  in  fact,  but  subservience.  The  House  of  Commons 

*  is  the  House  of  the  people.  We  demand  to  be  heard  in  that 

*  House,  and  we  must  take  the  consequences  of  disagreement 

*  with  the  other.’  The  people  were  no  doubt  right  wdien  they 
made  this  reply.  But  the  consequences  predicted  have  come 
to  pass ;  and  to  those  consequences  they  must  submit.  They 
can  no  longer  expect  that  legislation  will  proceed  from  one 
stage  to  the  other  with  its  ancient  rapidity  and  ease ;  they  must 
be  prepared  for  the  very  disagreement  which  results  from  their 
liberty  of  choice.  In  fact,  even  should  the  Tories  return  to 
power,  we  believe  that,  though  with  less  constancy  and  bitterness, 
the  struggle  now  carried  on  between  the  two  chambers  would 
continue.  The  tendency  of  the  Lords,  unconsciously  perhaps  to 
themselves,  is  towards  regaining  the  influence  they  have  lost  in 
the  Commons.  Under  a  Tory  government,  could  it  for  a  while 
be  successful,  they  would  gradually  appear  advancing  to  that 
object.  But  it  is  equally  the  tendency  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  emancipate  itself  more  and  more  thoroughly  from  the 
control.  And  should  the  influence  of  the  Lords  creep  on,  fold 
by  fold,  so  as  once  more  to  become  felt  and  visible,  the  eflbrts  of 
the  popular  assembly  will  be,  once  more,  impatient  and  convul¬ 
sive  throes  that  can  end  only  in  the  victory  of  the  one  anta¬ 
gonism  or  the  other.  But,  meanwhile,  the  want  of  harmony 
IS  a  great  obstruction  to  business.  The  people  are  apt  to 
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blame  the  Government  for  what,  in  truth,  is  the  working  of  the 
new  constitution.  Bills  that  consume  half  one  session — lost  in 
the  Lords,  are  naturally  reproduced,  to  waste  one-half  the  next. 
Legislation  is  more  popular,  but  more  encumbered  and  more 
tardy.  The  evil  must  be  taken  for  the  sake  of  the  good.  Urticcc 
proximo  scepe  rosa  est.  Again,  in  the  old  Parliament,  a  large 
proportion  of  members,  representing  only  a  nobleman’s  tenants, 
or  their  own  pockets,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  crowd  the 
benches  with  nightly  attendance,  or  cumber  the  order-book  with 
notices  of  motions.  Great  party  conflicts  were  rare,  and  the 
debate  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  members.  Adjourned 
discussions  were  prodigies  out  of  the  usual  course  of  events. 
The  business  of  the  session,  such  as  it  was,  proceeded  with 
fluent  regularity.  Any  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  Parlia¬ 
mentary  business,  must  be  aware  how  dilBcult  it  is  to  proceed 
far  with  a  full  House.  You  cannot  chain  the  attention  of  four 
hundred  or  live  hundred  members  to  the  tedious  and  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  a  Bill  which  interests  only  some  thirty  or  forty.*  But 
constituents  naturally  desire  to  see  the  names  of  their  members 
in  the  lists  of  the  divisions;  and  the  very  virtue  of  regular 
attendance  produces  much  of  the  vice  of  impatient  and  yet  pro¬ 
tracted  legislation.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  large  towns, 
with  their  complicated  interests,  public  and  local,  tends  to  the 
multiplication  of  Bills.  The  interest  in  politics,  that  is  always 
keen  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  the  constitution,  tends  to 
the  multiplication  of  speeches.  All  constituencies  unite  in  la¬ 
menting  that  so  much  time  is  wasted  in  mere  talk  ;  and  yet  each 
constituency  is  proud  of  the  talk,  or  angry  at  the  silence,  of 
its  own  member.  Hence  linguae  centum  sunt,  oraque  centum. 
These  are  the  faults  of  assemblies,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
popular  in  their  nature,  and  numerous  in  their  constitution.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  the  largest  popular  assembly  in  the 
world.  All  the  reforms  that  can  be  devised  in  the  constituencies, 
will  not  increase  the  virtue  of  the  chamber  as  a  deliberative  and 
business-like  body.  It  is  by  reducing  the  numbers  that  you  may 
augment  its  capacities  for  business.  A  hundred  men  of  common 
sense  will  get  through  their  work  quicker  than  six  hundred  sages. 


*  In  fact,  one  cause  of  the  number  of  bills  passed,  and  the  quantity  of 
actual  business  done  at  the  close  of  the  session,  compared  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  middle,  is  that  Party  Debates  are  then  pretty  generally 
over,  and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  members  have  left  town,  to  allow 
those  who  remain  to  get  through  the  necessary  work  with  temper  and 
dispatch. 
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But  would  the  good  of  this  change  compensate  for  the  evil  ?  It 
is  the  numbers  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  give  popular  life 
and  vigour  to  its  debates ;  that  excite  the  eloquence  which  rings 
through  every  part  of  the  empire ;  and  uvaken  in  the  most  torpid 
that  interest  in  public  affairs  which  is  to  liberty  what  enthusiasm 
is  to  action.  No  change  would  be  more  fatal  to  popular  prin¬ 
ciples,  even  with  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage, 
than  one  which  paralysed  the  democratic  vigour  that  the  House 
of  Commons  takes  from  its  numbers  alone,  by  converting  the 
great  arena  of  debate  into  a  committee  for  consultation.  Rut 
it  is  precisely  because  of  the  close  communion  between  repre¬ 
sentative  and  constituent — because  of  the  competition,  jealousy, 
and  emulation  which  arise  from  sympathy  with  popular  bodies, 
and  desire  of  their  applause — because  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons  every  interest  finds  some  representative — every  talent 
covets  some  display — every  grievance  obtains  some  voice,  that 
there  are  complaints  of  the  disproportion  of  talk  to  business — 
of  the  quantum  of  legislation  begun  to  the  jnodicutn  of  legisla¬ 
tion  achieved — that  Motions  that  never  can  succeed — Bills  that 
never  can  be  passed — interfere  with  the  progress  of  measures 
that  belong  to  the  essential  welfare  of  the  country.  Hence  it  is 
that,  even  without  the  chilling  influence  of  the  Upper  House, 
the  Lower  House  produces  its  own  obstructions,  from  the  fervour 
of  its  own  activity.  Musseus  says  that  the  eagle  lays  three 
eggs,  sits  on  two,  and  hatches  one ;  and  Parliament  may  be  said  to 
do  business  pretty  much  as  the  eagle,  according  to  him,  lays  eggs. 
But  we  think  still,  as  the  people  thought  when  they  demanded 
the  Reform  Bill,  that  the  good  counterbalances  the  evil.  And 
if  the  effects  be  judged,  not  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  proposes,  by 
the  number  of  bills  that  are  not  carried,  but  by  the  number  and 
the  nature  of  those  that  are,  we  believe  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
show  that  the  people  have  no  cause  to  complain.  The  Whigs 
have  now,  under  two  Cabinets,  been  in  power  nine  years.  You 
say  they  have  been  vacillating  and  inefficient ;  and  we  do  not  ask 
you  to  match  what  they  have  done  in  nine  years  with  the  acts  of 
any  one  previous  Administration,  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous, 
commanding  all  the  powers  of  the  Commons,  the  Lords,  the 
Throne,  and  the  Press, — but  we  ask  whether  all  the  Cabinets 
from  1688  to  1830  have  effected  as  much?  In  the  first  three 
or  four  years  under  Lord  Grey,  they  carried  the  Reform  Bill, 
against  what  obstacles  w^e  need  not  say.  The  Act  for  the  Abo¬ 
lition  of  Slavery ;  the  East  India  Charter ;  the  opening  of  the 
China  Trade ;  the  Bank  Charter  Bill,  (including  a  partial  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Usury  Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  improvement 
of  Joint-Stock  Companies;)  in  Foreign  Policy,  the  settlement 
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of  the  great  European  questions  which  established  the  thrones 
of  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Belgium ;  the  Scotch  Burgh  Re¬ 
form;  the  English  Poor-Law  Bill;  the  Consolidation  into  one 
volume  of  the  Commercial  Laws  of  the  Empire  ;  the  law 
that  applies  the  principle  of  bonding  to  the  Manufacture  of 
Sugar;  the  removal  of  the  Prohibition  on  Raw  Silk  from  France; 
various  improvements  in  the  Laws,  (not,  indeed,  so  extensive  as 
could  be  v^ished,  and  leaving  much  tn  be  done,  but  comprising  at 
least,  in  the  Limitation-for-Actions  Bill,  a  reform  that  has  justly 
been  called  ‘  the  most  sweeping  change  made  in  the  laws  for  half 
*  a  century,’)— all  these,  a  single  one  of  which  would  have  im¬ 
mortalized  a  Tory  government,  were  among  the  earliest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  inefficient  Whig  Administration.  During  this  time, 
WHS  no  relief  afforded  to  the  people  ?  If  no  other  good  had  been 
effected  in  our  financial  arrangements  than  the  simplification  of  the 
Public  Accounts — the  credit  and  the  immense  advantage  of  which 
Mr  Hume  justly  attributes  to  the  Whigs — it  would  have  been 
no  small  service  to  the  country.  But  what  have  been  the  more 
palpable  financial  benefits  ?  From  1831  to  1834,  out  of  the 
fifteen  millions  which  the  national  debt  and  the  actual  exigencies 
of  the  state  leave  available  to  the  economist,  a  reduction  in  the 
expenditure  was  made  to  the  amount  of  two  millions,  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.  In  1831  and  1832,  one 
million,  seven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  were  taken 
off  the  taxes  ;  in  1833,  one  million,  five  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  pounds.*  Did  the  working  classes,  who  are  now  told  that 
the  W’higs  are  callous  to  their  welfare,  reap  nothing  from  these 
reductions  ?  Were  the  reductions  not  made  with  an  especial  eye 
to  the  poorer  classes  ?  Is  there  a  Whig-denouncing  Chartist  in 
the  land  who  has  felt  his  situation  the  worse  for  the  reliefs  in 
coals,  soap,  candles,  leather,  printed  cottons,  the  large  reduction 
of  taxes  on  houses  from  L.IO  to  L.18  value  ?  The  Government 
ore  accused  of  seeking  patronage.  Did  they  show  it  when,  in 
their  savings  to  the  state,  they  resigned  patronage  in  the  several 
establishments  to  the  amount  of  12(15  official  appointments ;  in 
the  customs,  to  414 ;  in  the  excise,  to  507 ;  in  the  colonies,  to  a 
pecuniary  reduction  of  nearly  L.400,000? 

But  these  are  the  merits  of  Lord  Grey’s  cabinet.  Will  you 
deny  any  share  of  them  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  of  that 
cabinet  ?  hat  is  the  distinction  between  Lord  Grey’s  cabinet 


•  See,  for  a  more  elaborate  account  of  the  measure*  and  the  reduc¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  The  R#« 
*  form  Ministry  and  the  Reformed  Parliament.’ 
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and  Lord  Melbourne’s  ?  This,  that  Lord  Melbourne  has  to  deal 
with  fewer  abuses  which  the  public  are  generally  decided  to  cor¬ 
rect; — that,  having  a  much  more  formidable  opposition  in  the 
Lords,  a  much  less  commanding  majority  in  the  Commons,  a 
much  less  zealous  support  from  the  Press,  he  has  less  power  to 
effect  reforms.  But  with  all  these  drawbacks  and  disadvantages, 
is  it  said  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  Government  that  it  is  less  liberal 
than  Lord  Grey’s  ?  that  it  hazards  the  expression  of  more  timid 
principles  of  reform  ?  This  is  not  said  by  the  Tories  :  this  is  not 
asserted  by  the  Radicals.  Well  then.  Lord  Melbourne’s  Go¬ 
vernment,  enfeebled,  if  you  please,  by  the  strength  of  the 
Opposition — having  a  comparatively  scanty  majority  in  the 
Commons — having  had  at  one  time  but  a  reluctant  countenance 
from  the  Court — at  all  times  the  unrelaxing  opposition  of  the 
Lords,  and  with  that  disadvantage  in  the  popular  mind  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  reaction  or  exhaustion  that  followed  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  as  it  does  all  isolated  popular  efforts — have  carried 
greater  and  more  difficult  questions  than  ever  procured  for  the 
strongest  Tory  administration  the  praise  of  efficiency  and  vigour. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  towards  the  benefits  derived  from 
their  management  of  the  finances.  Even  prior  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Lord  Grey,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  that 
the  limit  of  retrenchment,  and,  consequently,  of  reduceable  taxa¬ 
tion,  was  attained.  Then  came  the  relief  effected  by  Lord  Grey. 
Yet,  under  Lord  Melbourne,  there  has  been  an  additional  reduc¬ 
tion  in  taxes  to  the  amount  nearly  of  a  million  and  a  half.  And 
this,  be  it  remembered,  during  the  very  time  when  the  exigencies 
of  the  state  seemed  rather  to  threaten  increase  than  to  promise 
diminution  of  the  national  burdens.  During  the  very  time  when 
it  was  necessary  for  the  honour  and  security  of  the  empire  to 
augment  (and  not  inconsiderably)  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
ordnance,  an  adequate  force  has  been  provided  for  the  defence  of 
the  Canadas;  the  military  movements  in  the  East  Indies  have  been 
carried  on  with  a  spirit,  and  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  later  times; 
the  British  contingent  employed  in  Spain  has  been  maintained, 
and  has  been  a  main  cause  of  tranquillizing  the  Peninsula. 
And  have  financial  reductions,  or  military  preparations,  been 
attended  with  a  niggard  bounty  to  those  departments  in  na¬ 
tional  civilization,  in  which  we  seek  the  ornament  and  grace 
of  states  ?  We  venture  to  say,  that  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts,  have  received  more  liberal  encouragement  and  aid 
than  were  ever  before  accorded  by  the  Treasury.  Expedi¬ 
tions  and  voyages  of  discovery  have  been  undertaken  ;  extended 
serieses  of  observations  have  been  made;  a  geological  sur¬ 
vey  of  unexampled  precision  and  accuracy  is  in  progress ;  the 
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publication  of  useful  works  has  been  promoted  ;  paintings  of  the 
rarest  value  have  enriched  our  National  Gallery  ;  new  relics  of 
antiquity,  manuscripts  precious  to  learning,  vases,  engravings — 
various  collections  inestimable  to  taste,  to  art,  and  to  science — 
have  been  added  to  the  British  Museum.  We  do  not  envy  those 
who  can  sneer  at  such  acquisitions  to  the  intellectual  wealth  of 
a  great  and  polished  people ;  or  who  deem  the  advancement  of 
the  liberal  arts  unworthy  the  attention  of  Government.  But  art 
has  not  been  favoured  to  the  neglect  of  trade.  A  branch  of 
industry  capable  of  very  large  extension  has  been  saved  from 
utter  ruin,  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Flint  Glass  to  half  its 
former  amount.  At  the  time  of  the  reduction,  the  manufacture 
was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay ;  capitalists  about  to  quit  the 
trade ;  several  of  the  glass  houses  already  closed :  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  this  tax  for  large  reduction,  has  given  to  the  industry 
thus  relieved  a  new  impetus.  The  alteration  of  the  Paper 
Duties,  (an  article  in  which  the  interests  of  literature  were 
deeply  concerntd,)  has  not  only  greatly  lessened  the  pressure 
of  the  Excise,  but  remedied  fraud  on  the  one  side,  and  oppres¬ 
sion  on  the  other.  The  entire  repeal  of  the  duties  on  Printed 
Paper  Hangings,  has  added  materially  to  the  cleanliness  and 
comfort  of  even  the  poorest  householders.  What  was  the  state  of 
the  law,  as  regards  the  Press,  when  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer 
brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  reduction  of  the  Newspaper 
duty  to  one  penny?  Not  only  was  the  progress  of  knowledge 
impeded  by  the  high  duty  then  existing,  but  the  law  was  at  once 
odious  and  ineffective.  Prosecutions  were  undertaken — print¬ 
ing-presses  confiscated  —  prisons  crowded  with  offenders,  who 
deiived  from  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  justice  not  only 
the  honours  of  martyrdom,  but  the  rewards  of  successful  spe¬ 
culation.  The  year  following  that  motion,  the  Government, 
having  the  available  surplus,  according  to  the  proposition  it  em¬ 
braced,  reduced  the  duty  from  fourpence  to  one  penny,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  most  violent  but  subtle  opposition  of  the  Tories, 
headed  by  Sir  C.  Knightly,  and  under  colour  of  substituting  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  upon  tallow  !  With  the  reduction  of  the 
Newspaper  Duty,  ceased  all  the  oppression  and  the  immorality 
of  countless  prosecutions  and  lucrative  imprisonments.  Before 
Lord  Melbourne’s  Government,  motion  after  motion  had  been 
vainly  made  for  equalizing  the  Sugar  Duties,  and  reducing 
the  drawbacks  on  exportation.  Over  and  over  again  had  Mr 
Whitmore  (whose  retirement  from  Parliament  all  well-wishers 
to  British  commerce  must  lament,)  urged  the  impolicy  of  the 
existing  duties  on  East  Indian  sugar,  and  their  fatal  conse- 
quences  to  trade,  to  the  revenue,  and  the  improvement  of 
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the  African  race.  Lord  Melbourne’s  Government  was  the  first 
to  grapple  with  these  questions,  so  important  to  commerce. 

It  equalized  the  sugar  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced 
the  drawback,  or  rather  the  bounty,  on  sugar  exported.  It  aUo 
achieved  an  act  of  tardy  justice  in  tavuurof  the  West  Indian  Co> 
lonies,  which  had  so  lung  borne  the  weight  uf  the  four  and  a  half 
per  cent  duties  ; — a  branch  of  revenue  most  oppressive  in  itself, 
and  misapplied  to  purposes  wholly  foreign  from  those  which  hud 
originally  justified  its  introduction.  During  this  Administration, 
not  only  has  perfect  publicity  been  given  to  the  atfuirs  of  the 
Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  so  long  shrouded  in  mys¬ 
tery,  but  the  heavy  burden  borne  by  Tin,  (that  earliest  ar¬ 
ticle  of  British  trade,)  has  been  entirely  removed.  What  was 
tire  public  feeling  against  the  Pension  List  prior  to  this  Admi¬ 
nistration  ?  w'hat  jobs  did  it  cover  ?  what  jealousy  did  it  create  ? 
The  people,  judging  of  cases  unknown  by  abuses  apparent, 
applied  to  the  whole  list  Lord  Liverpool’s  epigrammatic  en- 
dorcement  on  the  Memorial  of  a  certain  noble  marquis, — ‘  This 
*  is  too  bad.’  A  committee  was  appointed — an  enquiry  the  most 
searching  took  place,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  indignation  of  the 
Tories — the  whole  case  was  submitted  to  a  fair  tribunal.  '1  he 
principle  on  which  Civil  List  pensions  should  be  hereafter 
granted  was  made  part  of  the  law  itself;  responsibility  to  Par¬ 
liament,  effective  and  immediate,  was  secured ;  and  an  arrange¬ 
ment  founded  on  just  economy  reduced  this  brunch  of  the  puMic 
expenditure  to  less  than  one-half  its  former  amount.  The  com¬ 
plete  success  that  attended  the  treatment  of  this  question,  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  complete  satisfaction  it  has  given  to  the  public 
mind.  Since  the  Report  of  the  Pension  List  Committee,  what 
candidate  finds  at  the  hustings  a  popular  grievance  in  pensions — 
now  made  the  fair  rewards  of  intellectual  labour  or  public  ser¬ 
vice  ? 

Such  have  been  the  principal  financial  measures  of  the  last  five 
sessions  ;  and,  contemporaneously,  the  great  work  of  consolida¬ 
ting  the  Excise  Acts  has  been  steadily  persevered  in  ;  while  two 
great  operations,  the  West  India  Loan  and  the  Funding  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills,  have  proved  at  once  the  validity  of  the  public  credit, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the  Government  encountered  a 
temporary  obloquy,  from  their  determination  to  secure  to  the 
public  the  most  advantageous  terms.  On  occasions  of  this  nature, 
it  is  easy  to  purchase  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
It  is  precisely  because,  by  the  resolution  of  the  Treasury,  the 
profits  of  the  monied  speculators  were  reduced  to  a  minimum^ 
that  the  chorus  of  applause  which  hailed  the  loans  of  Mr  Pitt, 
awbeided  into  an  angry  murmur  against  a  Treasury  that  considered 
itself  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse. 
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D^ence  of  the  If  lays. 

Turning  from  these  financial  measures,  we  see  effected  by  this 
‘feeble  Government*  others,  which  no  Tory  administration  ever 
felt  itself  endowed  with  the  vigour  and  the  courage  to  propose — 
the  English  Municipal  Bill — the  English  Tithe  Bill — the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  Irish  Tithes — the  Irish  Poor  Law  (a  still  more  difficult 
question  than  the  English,) — the  Abolition  of  Imprisonment  for 
Debt  by  Mesne  Process.  Those  Ministers  whose  hands  are  said 
to  be  so  weak,  have  shortened  by  nearly  two  years  the  noviciate 
of  African  liberty  ;  they  have  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Slave 
Trade  in  other  countries;  they  have  prepared  new  paths  for  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  in  Turkey  and  in  Russia;  they  have  commenced 
for  Literature  negotiations  for  the  greatest  boon  it  can  receive — 
an  International  Law  of  Copyright ;  they  have  established  the 
great  principle  of  Popular  Education,  without  exclusion  of  reli¬ 
gious  differences ;  and  they  have  closed  the  last  arduous  session 
(for  we  will  not  narrow  this  boon  by  classing  it  amongst  the 
mere  financial  ai  rangements,)  with  obtaining,  Jor  every  class  of  the 
people,  the  commercial,  literary,  and  social  benejils  arising  from 
the  cheapest  possible  intercourse  by  correspondence — preceding, 
in  this,  the  most  vigorous  and  most  popular  states  in  the  world. 
These  have,  in  four  or  five  years,  been  some  of  the  acts  of  the 
Ministry  charged  with  utter  inefficiency  !  Whether  it  be  much 
or  little,  the  charity  of  the  Opposition  is  to  give  nothing.  They 
remind  us  of  the  story  told  of  Antigonus.  A  Cynic  asked  him 
for  a  drachm  of  silver.  ‘  Pooh  !’  said  Antigonus,  ‘  that  is  not  a 
‘  present  that  should  come  from  a  king.’  ‘  Give  me  then  a  talent.’ 

*  Pooh  !’  said  Antigonusy  ‘  that’s  not  a  present  that  should  go 

*  to  a  Cynic.’  With  those  who  censure  the  niggard  generosity  of 
others,  there  is  always  the  double  excuse  for  their  own  thrift — 
the  too  much  or  the  too  little. 

W’e  repeat  it — for  we  will  nail  down  these  facts  upon  the 
memories  of  those  whom  we  address — there  has  not  been  an  abuse 
upon  which  public  opinion  has  been  expressed  with  energy  and 
decision,  of  which  the  reform  has  not  been  either  effected,  or  ad¬ 
vanced,  in  the  nine  years’  administration  of  these  ‘  Do-nothing 
‘  Whigs.’  Look  back  to  the  mock  Parliament  of  Rotten  Bo¬ 
roughs — it  is  reformed ;  to  the  jobbing  Corporate  Oligarchies — 
they  are  opened  to  popular  control ;  to  the  disease  that,  in  the 
banded  mendicancy  of  the  old  Poor  Law,  rotted  away  the  sinews 
of  industry — it  is  healed ;  to  the  bar  to  improvement  in  English 
tithes — it  is  removed ;  to  the  Rathcormac  butcheries  of  the  Irish 
tithes — they  are  at  an  end  ;  to  the  wholesale  famine  of  the  Irish 
peasantry — the  Irish  Poor  Law  opens  an  asylum  to  starvation ; 
to  the  intolerable  grievance  of  a  pension  list  for  titled  paupers — it 
h  rooted  from  the  land ;  to  Colonial  Slavery— it  is  no  more.  On 
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what  abuses,  yet  existing,  are  the  opinions  of  men  attached  to 
popular  rights  the  most  warmly  expressed?  The  coercion  of 
Electors — the  monopoly  of  the  Landowners; — the  Government 
has  advanced  as  far  in  remedial  measures  as  numerical  force 
will  allow.  The  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  the  liepeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  are  Open  questions.  Let  the  people  look  back  when  they 
please  to  the  struggles  of  this  Ministry — it  is  the  people’s  ban¬ 
ner  that  floats  above  the  contest — it  is  the  people’s  cause  that 
has  triumphed,  and  which  yet  animates  to  farther  exertions. 

But  there  are  some  persons  who  persist  in  regarding  only 
what  the  Ministry  has  not  done.  In  vain  we  point  out  to 
them  what  it  has  done.  They  are  worthy  rivals  of  a  certain 
Pere  Londre,  who,  in  a  Register  of  the  times,  thus  recorded 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  : — ‘  The  battle  of  the  Boyne — Schum- 
‘  bery  is  killed  there  at  the  head  of  the  Enylish’  Certainly  ’Scliom- 
berg  was  killed  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  his  army  achieved  a 
great  victory.  No  doubt,  in  any  new  edition  of  his  Register, 
the  worthy  Pere  Londre  would  still  pertinaciously  print — ‘  The 
^  battle  of  the  Boyne — Schomberg  is  killed  there  at  the  head  of 
*  the  English  !’  Do  what  you  w'ill  to  explain  the  whole  truth, 
there  ever  are  in  politics  Peres’  Londre  enough  to  dwell  only 
on  the  one  fact  !  Tell  them  all  that  the  Government  has  done, 
and  they  still  persist  in  recording  their  deeds  by  a  reference  to 
something  that  the  Government  has  not  efl'ected.  '1  hey  can 
never  allow  the  victory  gained ;  they  can  only  insist  on  their 
Schomberg  killed. 

The  great  questions  not  yet  settled,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
Government,  whatever  the  result,  will  fairly  grapple  with,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session.  We  look  with  sanguine 
expectation  to  their  strengthening  our  colonial  empire,  by  a 
matured  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  constitutional  paciH- 
cation  of  the  Canadas.  In  domestic  reforms,  we  hope  tor  an 
efficient  amelioration  in  the  Laws;  and  we  cannot  here  withhold 
the  expression  of  our  trust  and  belief,  that,  amongst  the  earliest 
measures  laid  before  Parliament,  will  be  one  for  the  better  and 
more  eflectual  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

We  make  no  apology  for  entering  at  such  length  into  the 
circumstances  connected  with  last  Session,  the  acts  of  Ministers, 
and  the  state  of  Parties.  The  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
aspect  of  the  times  fully  warrant  our  details.  With  the  fate  of 
the  present  Government  rests,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  result  of 
that  most  momentous  experiment  which  the  Whigs  have  been 
the  first  to  make  in  the  history  of  this  country,  namely,  Whetheu 
Reform  is  to  be  a  PRiNCirLE  of  Opposition  or  of  Ad.mi- 
nistbation.  As  yet  they  have  succeeded  in  the  noble  attempt 


to  enrol  amongst  the  servants  of  the  Crown  the  advocates  and 
champions  of  popular  improvement.  The  struggle  carried  on 
is,  in  fact,  that  between  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy  and  those 
most  influenced  by  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  aristocratic  po¬ 
licy,  (not  scrupling  to  seek  an  alliance  wherever  political  intem¬ 
perance  can  be  found,)  and  a  Ministry  supported  by  the  Com¬ 
mons  and  favoured  by  the  Crown.  In  this  crisis,  we  may  be 
forgiven  if  we  have  too  largely  expressed  that  interest  in  public 
ufl'airs  which  all  men  of  all  parties  must  deeply  feel. 


NOTE  to  the  Article  on  the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Education. 

Having,  since  the  above  article  was  printed,  received  a  copy 
of  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council  relative  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  late  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Education,  we  think 
it  may  be  useful  to  make  our  readers  acquainted,  by  means  of 
it,  with  the  Regulations  by  which  the  Council  have  resolved  to 
regulate  the  appropriation  of  the  Grant  for  the  present  year. 
AV’e  therefore  here  annex  the  Minute  containing  them. 

‘  Extract  from  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  24th  September  1839. 

‘  The  Lords  of  the  Committee,  deliberated  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  efl'ecting  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  vote  of  the 
last  Session.  The  sum  voted  is  L. 30, 000  ;  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cations  is  already  307  ;  the  number  of  scholars  to  be  educated  in 
the  proposed  schools  is  58,302 ;  and  the  amount  applied  for  is 
L.48,590. 

‘  '1  he  Lords  of  the  Committee  observe,  that,  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  applications  now  before  them,  the  memorialists 
have  commenced,  or  undertaken,  the  erection  of  schoolhouses, 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  pecuniary  assistance  from  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  upon  conditions  similar  to  those  which 
were  required  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  resolve  to  be  guided  by  the  regulations  contained 
in  the  Treasury  Minutes,  in  so  far  as  will  be  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  her  Majesty’s  Order  in  Council  of  3d  June  1839. 

‘  The  following  Regulations  will  therefore  govern  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  sum  intrusted  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  present  year 
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‘  REGULATIONS. 

*  1.  Every  application  for  a  grant  is  to  be  made  in  tlie  form 
of  a  memorial,  addressed,  **  To  the  Right  Honourable  the 

Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.” 

*  2.  The  Committee  will  consider  the  memorials  in  order, 
according  to  the  dates  at  which  they  have  been  or  shall  be 
received. 

‘  3.  The  right  of  inspection  will  be  required  by  the  Committee 
in  all  cases.  Inspectors,  authorized  by  her  Majesty  in  Council, 
will  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  to  visit  schools  to  be  hence¬ 
forth  aided  by  public  money.  The  Inspectors  will  not  interfere 
with  the  religious  instruction,  or  discipline,  or  management  of 
the  school,  it  being  their  object  to  collect  facts  and  information, 
and  to  report  the  result  of  their  inspections  to  the  Committee  of 
Council. 

*  4.  Before  any  application  for  aid  shall  be  entertained,  the 
Committee  will  require  to  be  satisfied — by  reference  either  to  the 
Inspectors,  or  to  the  National  or  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  or,  if  the  school  be  in  Scotland,  to  some  competent 
authority  there — 

*  That  the  case  is  deserving  of  assistance. 

*  2rf,  That  there  are  no  charitable  or  other  funds  or  endow¬ 

ments  which  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  grant. 

*  3(/,  That  the  site  of  the  school-house  has  been  obtained 

with  a  good  legal  tenure,  and  that  by  conveyance  to 
trustees  it  has  been  duly  secured  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor. 

*  4th,  That  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  school  will  be 

efficiently  and  permanently  supported. 

‘  5.  The  Committee  will  require  that  every  building,  on  be¬ 
half  of  which  any  application  is  entertained,  shall  be  of  substan¬ 
tial  erection,  and  that  in  the  plans  thereof  not  less  than  six  square 
feet  be  provided  for  each  child. 

‘  6.  All  recipients  of  grants  will  be  required  to  bind  themselves 
to  submit  to  any  audit  of  their  building  account,  and  to  furnish 
any  reports  of  their  schools  which  the  Committee  of  Council  may 
require. 

‘  7.  The  Committee  will  require  that  the  certificate  hereto 
annexed  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicants  and  presented  ^o  the 
Committee,  before  their  Lordships  will  authorize  the  payment  of 
any  grant  which  may  be  made  to  a  school. 

*  8.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  the  grants  will  be  made  in  aid  of  the 
erection  of  School-houses  (exclusive  of  residence  for  master  or 
assistant)  upon  the  following  further  conditions : — 
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‘  That  for  every  10s.  to  be  granted  by  the  Committee, 
the  means  of  educating  one  cnild  (at  least)  shall  be  pro* 
vided. 

*  2d,  That  the  amount  of  private  subscription  shall  be  re> 

ceived,  expended,  and  accounted  tor,  before  their  Lord- 
ships  will  authorize  the  payment  of  the  grant. 

<9.  In  every  application  for  aid  to  the  erection  of  a  School- 
house  in  England  or  Wales,  it  must  be  stated  whether  the 
school  is  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society,  or  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society ;  and  if  the  said  school  be  not  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  either  of  those  societies,  the  Committee  will  not 
entertain  the  case,  unless  some  special  circumstances  be  exhibited 
to  induce  their  Lordships  to  treat  the  case  as  special. 

*  10.  Under  the  head  of  special,  the  following  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  : — 

‘  1«#,  Cases  of  peculiar  urgency  arising  in  poor  and  popu¬ 
lous  places. 

‘  fid.  Peculiar  cases  in  which  sums  may  be  required  for  the 
aid  and  support  of  existing  schools. 

*  3rf,  Cases  of  schools  in  England  or  Wales,  which  are  not 

connected  with  the  National  or  British  and  Foreign 
Society. 


CERTIFICATE. 

‘  We,  the  undersigned,  promoters  of  the  school  at 
hereby  certify,  for  the  information  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education — 

‘  That  the  new  school-house,  in  aid  of  which  your  Lord¬ 
ships  were  pleased  to  grant  L.  ,  is  completed  in  a  satis¬ 

factory  and  workmanlike  manner ;  being  built  of  the  proper 
dimensions,  and  in  all  respects  according  to  the  plan  and  speci¬ 
fication  proposed  to,  and  approved  by,  your  Lordships. 

*  fid.  That  the  amount  of  private  subscription,  specified  in  our 
memorials  to  your  Lordships,  has  been  received,  expended,  and 
accounted  for,  and  that  there  does  not  remain  any  debt,  charge, 
or  claim  of  any  kind  on  account  of  the  building,  except  what 
will  be  liquidated  by  your  Lordships’  grant ;  the  payment  of 
which  is  now  prayed  for. 

*  3d,  That  the  site  of  the  school-house  has  been  obtained  with 
a  good  legal  tenure,  and  has  been  duly  conveyed  to  trustees,  so 
as  to  secure  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor. 
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‘  4/A,  That  we  are  ready  to  submit  to  any  audit  of  our  ac¬ 
counts  for  building  which  your  Lordships  may  direct ;  to  make 
such  periodical  reports  respecting  the  state  of  our  schools  as 
your  Lordships  may  call  for ;  and  to  admit  your  Lordships*  in¬ 
spectors,  according  to  the  annexed  regulation  marked  A. 

‘  In  testimony  whereof,  we  affix  our  signatures,  and  request 
the  payment  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  school  at 
aforesaid. 

‘  Signed  and  dated 


REGULATION  A. 

‘  The  right  of  inspection  will  be  required  by  the  committee 
in  all  cases.  Inspectors  authorized  by  her  Majesty  in  Council 
will  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  visit  schools  to  be  hence¬ 
forth  aided  by  public  money.  The  inspectors  will  not  interfere 
with  the  religious  instruction,  or  discipline,  or  management  of 
the  school,  ic  being  their  object  to  collect  facts  and  information, 
and  to  report  the  result  of  their  inspections  to  the  Committee  of 
Council.’ 


ERRATA. 

P.  8, 1.  14,  for  Shrewsbury,  and  a  Mr  Johnstone,  read  a  Mr  Johnstono 
of  the  family  of  Wcsterhall. 

P.  9, 1.  41,, for  Brosely,  a  little  below  Coalhrookdale,  rea<f  in  Coalbrookdale. 
P.  10, 1.  36,  for  Conan  at  Bewdly,  read  Conan  and  Beauley. 

P.  12, 1.  19,  for  pond  locks,  read  pound  locks. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


From  July  to  October  1839. 


ANTIQUITIES  AND  AnCHITECTURB. 

Guide  to  the  Antiquities  of  Treves.  By  J.  H.  Wyttenbach.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  D.  Turner.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Goodwood,  its  House,  Park,  &c.  By  W.  H.  Mason.  Post  8vo.  69. 
TIte  Churches  of  London.  By  George  Godwin.  Plates.  2  vols.  8vo. 
12.  12s.  Large  paper,  22.  8s. 

The  Regal  Armorie  of  Great  Britain.  By  A.  Burnet.  12ino.  10s. 
Architectura  Dotnestica.  Von  A.  de  Chateauneuf.  4to.  1/.  15s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Physic  and  Physicians:  Lives  of  celebrated  Medical  Men.  2  vols. 
8vo.  12.  4s. 

Arago’s  Historical  Eloge  of  James  Watt.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Grattan,  by  bis  Son.  2  vols.  8vo.  22. 89. 
Life  of  Mrs  Siddons.  By  T.  Campbell.  Foolscap.  7s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  11.  Morrison,  D.D.,  Missionary 
to  China.  By  bis  Widow.  2  vols.  8vo.  12.  4s. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs  Cbapone.  By  J.  Cole.  32mo.  2s. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  James  Smith.  By  J.  Pritchard.  Foolscap.  Ss. 
Bio<;rapbical  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Physicians,  Surgeons,  &c.  Im¬ 
perial  8vo.  12.  Is. 

Life  and  Times  of  Sir  T.  Gresham.  By  J.  W.  Burgon.  2  vols.  8vo. 
12.  10s.  Royal  8vo,  22  lOs. 

Lives  of  Eminent  Literary  and  ScientiBc  Men  of  France.  2  vols. 
Foolscap  8vo.  12s. 

Lives  and  Actions  of  Highwaymen,  &c.  By  Captain  C.  Johnson. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  Os. 

A  Modern  Pyramid  to  Commemorate  a  Septuagint  of  Worthies.  By 
M.  F.  Tapper.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Life  and  Times  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  2  vols.  8vo.  12.  4s. 
Life  of  the  Rev.  H.  Venn.  By  his  Son.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  8s. 
Pearson’s  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Swartz.  Third  Edition.  Post 
8vn.  2  vols.  IGs. 

Memoranda  of  Rachel  Howard.*^  12mo.  Ss. 

Memoirs  of  Charles  Mathews.  Vols.  3  and  4.  8vo.  12.  8s. 

Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen.  By  J.  Forster,  Esq.,  &c.  &c. 
7  vols.  Foolscap  8vo.  22.  2s. 

Lives  of  Literary  and  ScientiBc  Men  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
By  J.  Montgomery,  &c.  3  vols.  Foolscap.  18s. 

BOTANY. 

An  Outline  of  the  Flora  of  the  Channel  Islands.  By  C.  C.  Babing- 
ton.  12mo.  48. 

A  Flora  of  Liverpool.  By  T.  B.  Hall.  Foolscap.  69. 

Dr  Lindley's  Ladies’  Botany  Abridged.  1  vol.  Post  8vo.  12s. 
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lAst  of  New  Publications, 


Oct. 


CLASSICS. 

Essay  on  the  VersiBcation  of  Homer.  By  J.  M'lvor.  8ro.  58. 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

On  National  Education.  By  Mrs  Austin.  Foolscap.  3s.  6d. 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  National  Education.  By  Lord 
Brougham.  8ro.  Is.  (m). 

Old  and  New  Logic  Contrasted.  By  Justin  Brenan.  Ss. 

Education  of  the  People.  By  Mrs  U.  Tuckfield.  Foolscap.  Ss. 
Eclogs  Ciceroniane.  Edited  by  A.  Allen.  12mo.  is. 

.  K.  Wallace’s  Pocket  Guide  to  Bookkeeping.  S2mo.  Is.  6d. 

Means  and  Ends,  or  Self  Training.  By  C.  M.  Sedgwick.  18mo. 
Ss.  6d. 

History  of  Rome.  By  the  Rer.  W.  M.  Hetherington.  Post  8ro.  6s. 
Plisson’s  Extracts  des  Biographies.  12mo.  4s. 

Theatre  des  Jeunes  Gens.  By  L.  F.  de  Porquet.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  \ 

- Demoiselles.  By  Ditto.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Gibson’s  Land  Surveying.  New  Edition.  By  M.  Trotter.  8ro.  9a. 
Le  Chateau  de  Melrille :  ou,  Recreations  du  Cabinet  d’Etnde.  16mo. 
Ss.  6d. 

Le  Secretaire  Italien.  Par  L.  F.  de  Porquet.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Guy's  Complete  Treatise  on  Bookkeeping.  18mo.  Is. 

-  First  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes.  12mo.  Is.  3d. 

Histoires  luteressantes  de  Quelques  Animaux.  By  Tbuillier.  Square. 
28.  6d. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  National  Education.  By  F.  D.  Maurice.  Post 
8to.  78. 6d. 

Fireside  Education.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich.  8ro.  Is.  6d. 

Hebrew  and  English  Dictionary.  By  J.  S.  C.  Frey.  New  Edition. 
8  VO.  14s. 

Parent's  Friend.  By  J.  Morrison,  D.D.  I2mo.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Course  of  Mathematics,  for  the  use  of  Students  at  Addiscombe. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Cape.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  15s. 

T.  A.  Rea<lwin  on  Education  and  Mis-Edncation.  8vo.  28.  6d. 

De  Porquet’s  History  of  England.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

;  Petronj  and  Davenport’s  Pocket  Italian  Dictionary.  2vols.  12mo.  15s. 
J.  P.  Cory’s  Treatise  on  Accounts.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 
J.  Rowbotham’s  New  Derivative  Spelling-Book.  12mo.  2s. 

J.  Felton  on  Performing  Commercial  Calculations.  12mo.  2s. 
Crabb’s  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo.  78. 
Short  Moral  Tales,  German  and  English.  By  W.  Berger.  12ino.  4a. 
L.  A.  Donatti’s  German  Grammar.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  Ss. 

Le  Tellier’s  French  Grammar.  By  F.  J.  Wattez.  12mo.  ds. 

H.  Merdinger’s  German  Self-Teacher.  Foolscap.  6s.  6d. 

[  Abbott’s  Hullo  at  School.  12mo.  28. 6d. 

Mylins’s  History  of  England.  4th  Edition.  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

Le  Page's  French  Master  for  the  Nursery.  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 
Chambers’s  Educational  Course — Moral  Class-Book.  12rao.  Is.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Studies  of  Heads.  By  Monsieur  Julien.  4te.  14a. 

C.  £.  Bernard’s  Arithmetical  Perspective.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
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Lift  of  New  Publications. 

Frank  Howard’s  Science  of  Drawing.  Part  II.  Animals.  Foolscap.  49. 
History  and  Practice  of  Photogenic  Drawing.  By  L.  J.  M.  Daguerre. 
Translated  by  Dr  Memes.  2s.  6d. 

GARDENING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Domestic  Gardener’s  Manual.  By  Towers.  New  Edit.  8vo.  13s. 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Vol.  II.  Part  4.  16s. 

The  Young  Farmer’s  Manual.  By  J.  Main.  12mo.  6s. 

New  Agricultural  Tables.  By  J.  Christison.  12mo.  2s. 

The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden.  By  C.  M'Intosh.  12mo.  lOs.  6d. 
Johnson’s  Every  Lady  her  own  Gardener.  18mo.  2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Bentley’s  Plane  Terrestrial  Globe.  4to.  10s. 

Blackwood’s  Atlas  of  Scotland.  Imperial  8vo.  1/.  Is.  * 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  Rome,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hetherington.  With  the 
Statistics  of  Rome,  by  the  Rev.  James  Taylor.  “  From  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica.”  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  6s. 

Hallam’s  Introduction  to  Literary  History.  Vols.  II.  HI.  IV.  8ro. 
2/.  59. 

'J  he  Authors  of  France.  By  A.  Albites.  24mo.  Ss. 

British  History,  Chronologically  Arranged.  By  J.  Wade.  8vo.  1/.  lOs. 
Historical  Society’s  Anglo-Saion  Charter.  Cura  J.  M.  Kemble.  Vol. 
I.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Victories  of  the  British  Armies.  By  W.  H.  Maxwell.  2  vols. 
8vo.  1/.  8s. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

New'  Law  Dictionary.  By  H.  J.  Holthonse.  Foolscap.  Qs. 

The  Hand-Book  to  the  Chancery  Judges’  Opinions.  By  F.  Farren. 
8vo.  6s. 

Bills  of  Costs.  By  E.  W.  Gilbert.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  93.  6d. 
Roscoe’s  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  at  Nisi-Prius.  Fifth  Edition. 
12mo.  H.  2s. 

Military  Law  Authorities.  By  Major  W.  Hough.  8vo.  8s. 

Jarman  and  Bythervvood's  Conveyancing.  Vol.  V.  Mortgages!  Royal 
8to.  1/.  5s. 

The  Laws,  Customs,  and  Privileges,  and  their  Administration  in  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  &c.  By  A.  J.  Le  Cras.  Foolscap.  68. 

The  Law  relating  to  the  Public  Funds.  By  J.J.  Wilkinson.  12mo.  129. 
W’hite’s  New  Tithe  Amendment  Act.  l2mo,  2s. 

Whalley’s  Ditto  ditto.  l2mo.  29. 6d. 

G.  P.  Elliott  on  Qualifications  and  Registration  of  Parliamentary 
Electors.  12mo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Magistrate’s  Pocket  Companion.  By  W.  Eagle.  12me.  15s. 

E.  W.  Symons’s  Law  relating  to  Merchant  Seamen.  12mo.  Ss. 
Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws.  By  J.  Bell.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Ellis’s  British  Tariff  for  1840.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

Robinson’s  Magistrate’s  Pocket-Book.  By  Archbold.  Third  Edition. 
Post  8 VO.  1/.  Gs. 

MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

Essay  on  OblMjne  Arches.  By  G.  W.  Buck.  4to.  14s. 
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Roads  and  Railroads;  Vehicles  and  Modes  of  Travelling  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Countries.  I2ino.  5s. 

R.  Armstrong  on  Steam-Engine  Boilers.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  Ss. 
J.  Hart  on  Oblique  Arches.  Second  Edition.  Imperial  8vo.  8j. 
MEOICINR,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

The  .\croucheur.  By  John  Craig.  12iiio.  5s.  •  -• 

Selections  in  Pathology  and  Surgery.  By  ,1.  Davis.  8vo.  6s. 
Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Groin.  By  T.  Morton.  Royal  8vo.  93., 
or  with  coloured  plates,  lOs. 

Observations  on  Chlorosis.  By  S.  Fox.  8vo.  6s. 

J.  Lizars’  System  of  Practical  Surgery.  Part  II.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
Complete  in  I  vol.,  1/.  Is. 

The  Practical  Cliemist's  Pocket  Guide.  By  W.  Hope.  32mo.  Is.  6d. 
W.  J.  T.  Morton’s  Manual  of  Veterinary  Pliarmacy.  Second  Edition, 
12mn.  9s. 

Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  of  Sir  C.  Bell  in  the  Nervous  System. 
By  Alex.  Shaw.  8vo.  5s. 

Documents  and  Dates  of  Modern  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous  Sys¬ 
tem.  8vo.  5s. 

Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and  Practical  Pharmacy.  By  W.  T. 
Brande.  8vo.  15s. 

Few  Minutes*  Ativice  to  Deaf  Persons.  Foolscap.  3s.  6d. 

METAPHYSICS  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Prodromus ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  First  Principles  of  Reasoning. 
By  Sir  G.  C.  Haughton.  8vo.  78. 

Tlioughts  on  the  Sensibility  of  the  Imagination.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

Black's  British  Atlas.  Parts  IV.  and  V.  Coloured,  6a. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Seventh  Edition.  Part  CXlf.  6s. 

- Parts  CXXXIII.  to  CXX.WIH.  Ss.each. 

- Monthly  Republication  in  full  cloth,  let- 

teretl.  Vol.  XI — 1.  to  XII — I.  18s.  each. 

My  A<1  ventures  During  the  Late  VV’ar.  By  Captain  O'Brien,  R.  N. 
2  vols.  8 VO.  1/.  8s. 

Tliiry-six  Years  of  a  Seafaring  Life.  By  an  Old  Quarter-Master. 
8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Tea ;  its  Effects,  Moral  and  Medicinal.  By  G.  G.  Sigmund,  M.D. 
Foolscap.  58. 

On  the  Enlisting,  Discharging,  and  Pensioning  of  Soldiers.  By  H. 
Marshall.  8vo.  Vs.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Analogical  Philosophy.  By  G.  Field.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1/.  I  Os. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  1814  to  1839.  8vo.  If. 

A  Paper  of  Tobacco.  By  Joseph  Fume.  Foolscap.  4s.  6d. 
Hartley’s  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant’s  Companion.  Second  Edition. 
Foolscap.  5s. 

Kemaiks  on  Shooting,  In  Verse.  By  W.  Watt.  Second  Edition. 
12mo.  5s. 

Advice  to  a  Young  Gentleman  on  Entering  Society.  18mo.  2a.  6d. 
Traverse  Tables.  By  Captain  J.  T.  Boileau.  Royal  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 
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Maxims,  Morals,  and  Golden  Rules.  Foolscap.  2s. 

Philosophy  of  Common  Sense.  32mo.  28. 

Tournaments  ;  or,  the  Days  of  Chivalry.  Square.  3s.  6d. 

The  Death  of  an  Angel,  and  other  Pieces.  By  J.  P.  F.  Richter. 
Translated  by  A.  Kenney.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

Tlie  Poultry-Yard.  By  Peter  Boswell.  18mo.  23.  6d. 

A  Manual  for  Mechanics’  Institutions.  (Published  under  the  Super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge.)  Post  8vo. 
5s. 

Walton’s  .4ngler.  By  Nicolas.  Vol.  II.  Imperial  8vo,  3f.  6s.  India 
proofs,  51.  11s. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  T.  Carlyle.  4  vols.  post  8vo. 
21.  23. 

The  Game  of  Billiards  Scientifically  Explained.  By  Edward  Kent- 
field.  Folio.  21. 2a. 

Gilbert’s  Wonders  of  the  World.  By  H.  Ince.  4to.  10s. 

Tables  for  Calculating  the  Value  of  Estates.  By  J.  Bright.  Post 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

A  Challenge  to  Phrenologists.  Foolscap.  5s. 

Deschapelle’s  Treatise  on  Whist.  Part  II.  Laws.  Post  8vo.  83. 
The  Ladies’  Knitting  and  Netting  Book.  Second  Series.  12mo. 
4s.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  History  of  British  Reptiles.  By  Professor  BelL  With  Numerous 
Illustrations.  8vo,  8s.  6d.  Royal  8vo,  17s.  Imperial  8vo,  H.  58.  6d. 

Instructions  for  Collecting  British  and  F'oreign  Insects.  By  A.  Ing- 
pen.  18mo.  Ss. 

The  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Reptiles.  By  W. 
Swainson,  Esq.  2  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  12s. 

,  Audubon’s  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of  America.  8vo.  128. 

Journal  of  Researches  into  Geology  and  Natural  History.'  By  C. 
Darwin.  Royal  8vo.  18s. 

The  Zoology  of  Captain  Beechy’s  Voyage  to  the  Pacific.  With  47 
coloured  Plates.  4to.  51. 5a. 

Recreations  in  Geology.  By  R.  M.  Zornlln.  Foolscap.  ‘4s.  6d. 
Jardine’s  British  Salmonidai.  Part  I.  Folio.  31.  3s. 

H.  W.  Dewhurst’s  Natural  History  and  Management  of  the  Silk¬ 
worm.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Murray’s  Memoir  on  the  Diamond.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  Ss. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Equations.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Murphy. 
(Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.)  8vo.  4s. 

T.  Kentish’s  Treatise  on  a  Case  of  Instruments  and  on  the  Slide  Rule. 
12mo.  Ss. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Tempt.ation  ;  or,  a  Wife’s  Perils.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  I  Is.  6d. 
Sketches  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs  Follen.  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Kyd,  the  Bucanier.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  Is. 

Hamilton  King.  By  the  Old  Sailor.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  H.  Ils.  6d. 
Fardorougha,  the  Miser.  By  W.  Carleton.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
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Oct. 


Talcs  for  tlie  Common  People.  By  H.  More.  32mo.  2r.  6(1. 
Stories  for  Persons  of  the  Middle  Banks.  By  H.  More.  28.  6d. 
Neele’s  Romances  of  History,  &c.  12mo.  is.  6d. 

The  Courtier;  or  the  Days  of  Charles  II.  By  Mrs  Gore.  3  vols. 
post  8 VO.  1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

Confessions  of  a  Thng.  By  Captain  M.  Taylor.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
11.  Us.  6d. 

Morton  of  Morton’s  Hope;  an  Autobiography.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
H.  Us.  6d. 

Little  Pedlington  and  the  Pedlingtonians.  By  J.  Poole.  2  vols.  post 
8vo.  If.  Is. 

The  Duke,  a  Novel.  By  Mrs  Grey.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If.  Us.  6d. 
Alfred  de  Rosann.  By  E.  W.  M.  Reynolds.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Romance  of  Real  Life.  By  Miss  Burney.  3  vole,  post  8vo. 
11.  Il8.6d. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Standard  Library  ;  Poetry.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Song  of  the  Bell,  and  other  Poems.  Translated  from  Schiller. 
8vo.  5s. 

Fruits  of  Reflection  ;  a  Discursive  Poem.  8vo.  4s. 

Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  By  T.  Percy.  Royal  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 
The  Last  Man,  a  Poem.  By  E.  Wallace.  8vo.  6s. 

Hymns,  Translated  from  the  Parisian  Breviary.  By  the  Author  of 
*  The  Cathedral.’  18mo.  5s.  Gd. 

T.  J.  Ausley’s  Poems.  Third  Edition.  I2mo.  6s. 

Poems,  now  first  collected.  By  Lord  Leigh.  Foolscap.  Ts. 
Polynesia ;  or.  Missionary  Trials  and  Triumphs  in  the  South  Seas ;  a 
Poem.  Post  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

Ystradflin,  a  Descriptive  Poem.  By  Mrs  Bowen.  Post  8vo.  Ts. 
Two  Ways  of  Dying  for  a  Husband.  (Two  Plays.)  By  N.  P. 
Willis.  8vo.  8s. 

Blindness,  a  Poem.  By  A.  Park.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

The  Jewel ;  Poems  selected  by  T.  Sloper.  12mo.  6s. 

The  Visionary.  Canto  HI.  By  Lady  Stuart  Wortley.  Post  8vo.  7s. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  W.  Cowper.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 
8vo.  148. 

Hon.  R.  Talbot’s  Goethe’s  Faust.  Second  Edition.  German  and 
English.  8vo.  18s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi.  8vo.  15s. 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Queen.  Royal  8vo.  Os. 

Days  of  Marlborough,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  King.  12mo.  4s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

St  Stephen’s  ;  or,  Pencillings  of  Politicians.  By  Mask.  8vo.  Gs. 
The  Jotting-Book ;  a  Political  and  Literary  Experiment.  By  an 
Amateur.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

Des  Idees  Napoleoniennes.  Par  Le  Prince  Napoleon  Louis  Bona¬ 
parte.  8 VO.  10s.  Gd. 

Sir  H.  Cavendish’s  Report  of  Debates  on  Canada  in  1774.  8vo.  10s. 
Poverty,  Mendicity,  and  Crime.  Compiled  from  W.  A.  Miles’s  Re¬ 
port  to  the  House  of  Lords.  8vo.  5s. 
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Present  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  By  Marshal  Marmont.  Trans- 
lateil,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  F.  Smith.  8vo.  12s. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners.  8vo.  4s. 
Conversations  on  Political  Economy.  By  Mrs  Marcet.  12mo. 
7s.  6(J. 

Australiana ;  Thoughts  on  Convict  Management.  By  Captain  Mac- 
onochie.  8vo.  5s. 

Essays  on  Government.  8vo.  5s. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Christian  Literature,  First  Series,  containing — 1.  Taylor’s  Holy 
Living ;  2.  Taylor’s  Holy  Dying ;  3.  Witherspoon  on  Regeneration  ; 
4.  Boston’s  Crook  in  the  Lot ;  5.  Leslie’s  Method  with  the  Deists ; 
6.  Watson’s  Apologies  for  Christianity  and  the  Bible ;  7.  Chandler’s 
Reasons  for  being  a  Christian  ;  8.  West  on  the  Resurrection  ;  9.  Sher¬ 
lock’s  Trial  of  the  W’itnesses ;  10.  Guild’s  Moses  Unveiled,  and  Har¬ 
mony  of  the  Prophets.  In  a  handsome  volume,  medium  8vo.  Price 
12s.  6d. 

Reply  to  Turton  on  the  Eucharist.  By  N.  W’iseman,  D.D.  8vo.  6s. 
Illustrations  of  Faith.  By  Rev.  J.  Cormach.  18mo.  28. 

Lectures  on  the  Jews.  By  Ministers  of  the  Scotch  Church.  12mo. 
4s.  Gd. 

The  People’s  Library  of  Select  Christian  Authors.  Imperial  8vo.  8s. 
Parables.  By  F.  A.  Krummacher,  D.D.  Foolscap.  3s.  (id. 

Church,  Pastors,  Patrons ;  or  the  Establishment.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
G.  Cole.  12mo.  4s.  Cd. 

Twelve  Sermons  on  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  a  Christian.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Gregory.  12mo.  4s. 

Literal  Translation  of  the  Epistles  and  Revelation.  8vo.  12s. 

Course  of  Nature  on  Principles  of  Analogy.  By  F.  Valpy.  12mo.  5s. 
Protestant’s  Manual ;  Sermons  and  Tracts  on  the  Popish  Controversy. 
Edited  by  Cochrane.  Vol.  1.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

Disci  Mori  ;  Learn  to  Die.  By  C.  Sutton,  D.D.  (A  Reprint.) 
18mo.  3s.  6d. 

Memorials  of  a  Departed  Friend.  12mo.  New  Edition.  6s. 
Discourses  on  Various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Parry.  12mo.  5s. 

Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Hezekiah.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Nicholson.  Foolscap.  3s.  6d. 

Five  Sermons  preached  at  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook. 
Second  Edition.  3s. 

Clieap  Riches ;  choice  Selections  from  Divines.  32mo.  2s. 

Calvary ;  or  the  Cross  of  Christ.  By  ^1.  Daniell.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
Dr  Salomon’s  Jewish  Sermons.  Translated  by  Miss  Goldsmid.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

Sabbath  Musings  and  Every  Day  Scenes.  Foolscap.  6s. 

Forty  Sermons.  By  Rev.  R.  Cattermole.  8vo.  16s. 

The  First  Communion.  By  F.  S.  Parker.  12mo.  2s. 

Dr  F".  W.  Krummacher’s  Eight  Sermons  on  the  Canticles.  Second 
Series.  18mo.  2s. 

Burgh  on  the  Revelations.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo.  78. 

Bible  Gems.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Stewart.  2  vols.  12mo.  1/.  Is. 
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An  Expostalatory  Address  to  tbe  Methodists  of  Ireland.  By  J. 
Walker.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Richard  Hooker’s  Works.  2  vols.  Svo.  ISs. 

Cobhin’s  Condensed  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  Second  Edition. 
Imperial  8vo.  1/.  18s. 

The  Fountain  of  Life.  By  tiie  Her.  T.  Jones  of  Creaton.  12mo. 
4s.  Gd. 

Library  of  Scottisli  Divines.  Binning.  Vol.  I.  12mo.  5s. 
Delineations  of  Scripture  Characters,  by  Mrs  F.  Montgomerie.  With 
Preface,  by  the  Her.  H.  Beamish.  Foolscap.  4s. 

Local  Preacher’s  and  Home  Missionary’s  Assistant.  By  a  Christian 
Minister.  ISiuo.  Is.  6d. 

Treasures  of  Truth  ;  a  Selection  of  Moral  and  Sacred  Prose.  32mo. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Cloud  of  Witnesses  ;  a  Series  of  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
M.  Anderson.  V’ol.  I.  8ro.  10s.  6d. 

First  Principles  of  Religion.  Nevr  Edition.  Revised  by  Hon.  Mrs 
J.  Talbot.  IGmo.  2s. 

The  Clergyman’s  Companion  in  Visiting  the  Sick.  By  W.  Paley, 
D.D.  18m.o.  5s. 

Gideon,  the  Mighty  Man  of  Valour.  8ro.  lOs. 

The  God  of  Providence  the  God  of  the  Bible.  By  A.  Carson.  18mo. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Minister  of  Andouse.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Mowes.  Foolscap.  4s. 
Dr  S.  Davidson’s  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism.  8vo.  14s. 

Christ  the  Way,  &c.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  Brown.  New  Edition. 
12mo.  4s.  Gd. 

Meditations  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By  A.  Bonnet.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Hare.  Foolscap.  43. 

Rev.  J.  Angus’s  Prize  Essay  on  the  Voluntary  System.  Post  8vo.  Gs. 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Romanism.  Preached  at  Liverpool.  12mo. 
7s.  Gd. 

Sermons,  Preached  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  By  W.  Cogswell.  8vo. 
12s. 

Sermons,  Preached  in  India.  By  J.  Bateman.  12mo.  5s. 

Short  Essays,  in  Verse,  on  Sacred  Subjects.  By  R.  Bartley.  Post 
8vo.  3s. 

The  Scheme  of  Prophecy ;  an  Exposition  of  Daniel.  Foolsc.  4s.  Gd. 
Holy  Thoughts.  32mo.  Is.  Gd. 

J.  Rogers’s  Attempt  to  Liberate  Christianity  from  Popery.  12mo. 
78.  Gd. 

The  Vanity  of  the  World.  By  Bishop  Hopkins.  l8mo.  Is.  Gd. 
Pastor’s  Gift  to  His  Parish  Families;  Helps  to-Prayer.  By  Dr  G. 
Burns.  Foolscap.  Is.  Gd. 

Quarles’s  Divine  Emblems.  New  Edition.  12mo.  10s.  Gd. 

Family  Prayers  for  a  Week.  By  C.  M.  P.  18mo.  Is. 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  J.  Thomson.  12mo.  4s.  Gd. 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.  Second  Edition.  Foolscap.  6s. 
Jethro  ;  Lay  Agency  for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Gospel  among  our  Home 
Population.  Post  8vo.  58. 
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Our  Country :  Spiritual  Destitution  of  England.  By  Dr  J.  Matbe- 
son.  Post  8vo.  48. 

Saturday  Evening.  Fifth  Edition.  Foolscap.  6s. 

Prayers.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Allen.  ISmo,  2s.  6d. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Perceval’s  Apology  for  Apostolical  Succession. 
Foolscap.  6s. 

Rev.  H.  Stebbing's  Sermons.  Vol.  I.  New  Edition.  12mo.  Ss. 
Journal  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff.  8vo.  12s. 

Plain  Sermons.  By  the  lion,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Perceval.  Vol.  III. 
12mo.  4s. 

The  Festivals  of  the  Lord,  as  Celebrated  by  the  Children  of  Israel. 
18mo.  2s.  6d. 

An  Apology  for  Cathedral  Service.  Post  8vo.  8s. 

Archdeacon  Berens’s  History  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of 
England.  12mo.  5s. 

Sermons,  on  Important  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney.  12mo. 
Ss.  6d. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tinterne,  and  its  Vicinity.  By  W.  H.  Thomas.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 
Manchester  as  it  is.  18mo.  4s. 

History  and  Topography  of  Ashbourn.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  11s. 
Large  paper,  19s. 

Hearn’s  Guide  to  Salisbury.  12mo.  2s. 

Guide  to  Peterborough  Cathedral.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Newbury  and  its  Environs.  8vo. 
14s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

The  Emigrant’s  Friend ;  Canada.  By  Ellik  Rosier.  18mo.  28. 

The  Scottish  Land  Tourist’s  Guide.  32mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Vectis  Directory;  or,  Isle  of  Wight  General  Guide.  12mo. 
38.  6d. 

Black’s  Economical  Tourist ;  Scotland.  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Hand-Book  for  Tourists  and  Residents  in  Belgium.  By  H.  Addison. 
18mo.  5s. 

The  Rhine  ;  Legends,  Traditions,  &c.  &c. ;  Cologne  to  Mainz.  By 
J.  Snowe.  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  128. 

The  Great  Western,  Cheltenliam  and  Great  Western,  and  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway  Guide.  By  J.  Wyld.  12mo.  4s. 

The  Croydon  Railway.  With  Map  and  Views.  18mo.  2s. 
Palack’s  Residence  in  New  Zealand.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  16s. 
Three  Months  in  the  North.  By  J.  Downes.  12mo.  5s. 

Letters  from  Germany  and  Belgium.  By  an  Autumn  Tourist.  12mo. 
5s. 

The  Wild  Sports  of  Southern  Africa.  By  Captain  W.  C.  Flarris. 
Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Emma  Roberts’s  East  India  Voyager.  Post  8vo.  78.  6d. 

Travels  in  Western  India.  By  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Tod.  4to.  3f.  l.Ss.  6d. 

An  Analysis  of  One  Hundred  Voyages  to  and  from  India,  China,  &c. 
By  H.  Wise.  Royal  8vo.  148. 
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Narratire  of  a  Visit  to  the  Court  of  Smde.  By  Dr  J.  Burns.  Fools¬ 
cap.  6s. 

Egypt ;  a  Familiar  Description  of  the  Land,  People,  and  Produce,  witli 
Map,  &c.  Foolscap.  7s. 

Guide  to  Italy.  By  M.  Valery.  Translated  by  C.  E.  Clifton.  Post  8vo. 
16s. 

Claridge’s  Guide  down  the  Danube.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  8s. 
Sketches  of  a  Missionary’s  Travels  in  Lgypt,  Syria,  West  Africa,  &c. 
By  R.  M,  Macbrair.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Black’s  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland.  Foolscap.  78. 

A  Summer  Day  at  Hampton  Court.  By  E.  Jesse.  Foolscap.  5s. 
Wanderings  in  Germany,  &c.  By  E.  W’ilkey.  8vo.  8s. 

Fitzroy  and  King’s  Voyage  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle.  2  vols. 
With  an  Appendix.  21.  18s. 

Ireland,  Social,  Political,  and  Religious.  By  Gustave  de  Beaumont. 
2  vols.  Post  8 VO.  1/.  Is. 

Six  Years’  Residence  in  the  Australian  Provinces,  ending  in  1839.  By 
W.  Mann.  12mo.  12s. 

Sketches  in  Ireland.  Second  Edition.  Foolscap.  6s. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Byron’s  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Wager.  32mo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Flower  Basket.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Schmid.  A  Story  for  Children. 
Foolscap.  3s. 

Prose  Forget-Me-Not.  32mo.  Is.  6d. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  with  Harvey’s  Designs.  New  Edit.  12mo.  6s.  6d. 
Stories  of  the  Fireside,  or  Moral  Improvement  illustrated.  By  Miss 
Rignall.  12mo.  4s. 

Peter  Parley’s  Geography  of  the  Bible.  Square.  3s.  6d. 

Charles  and  James :  Monosyllables  for  Boys.  Square.  Is.  6d. 
Experience:  Tales  for  Youth.  ByG.  J.  Shaw.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Child’s  Pictorial  Bible.  2  vols.  Square.  Ss. 

Little  Book  of  Animals.  36mo.  Is.  6d. 

- Botany.  d6mo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Token  of  Regard.  Is.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  my  Dog.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cobbin.  Square.  2s.  6d. 
Little  Fables  for  Little  Folks.  16mo.  Is.  6d. 

Bowring’s  Minor  Morals.  Part  III.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

Presence  of  Mind  and  Pride.  Tales  by  Pheebe  Blyth.  l8mo.  Is.  6d. 
Tales  of  Many  Lands.  Plates.  Foolscap.  7s.  6d. 

The  Rose  Unique,  or  Errors. Expiated.  Foolscap.  4s. 

Biiigley’s  Tales  about  Birds.  Square.  4s. 

Thuiller’s  Animaux.  Part  2.  Square.  2s.  6d. 

The  Evergreen  in  Prose.  By  B.  H.  Draper.  32mo.  Ss. 

Sketches  from  Reel  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Turnbull.  Foolscap.  58. 
Records  of  Royalty.  Square.  Is.  6d. 

The  Moravians.  By  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Barth.  Square.  Is.  6d. 

Rene,  the  Young  Crusader.  By  Ditto.  Square.  Is.  6d. 

Select  Poetry  for  Children.  By  J.  Payne.  18mo.  Ss. 

The  New  Excitement  for  1840.  18mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Ruth  and  her  Kindred.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hughes.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 


